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A CHILD'S FACE. 


BY JOHN JAMES PIATT, 








Ir is the picture of a little child: 

In the great Babel’s roar he hears it not; 

In the great Babel’s crowd he sees it not. 

His mother stands beside him, and her arm 
Caresses him in silence near her heart. 
Sometime an old man will be gazing at thee, 
Sweet wonder of the world and wonderer sweet! 
And while his dim blue eyes are fixed on thine, 
Like a tired pilgrim at the close of day, 

Who finds some pillow Nature smoothed for him 
Of wayside moss for rest upon the sand, 

And lays his pilgrim staff and burden down, 
Unconsciously a dream will pass to thee, 

Blue eyes, and hair whose every thread is gold. 
Then, looking up to find his mother’s face, 

He will be old—the pilgrim weighed with years, 
A weary man, tired with the sheaves of Time. 
‘Tis but a dream that makes the child grow old; 
Tis but a dream makes the old man a child. 





RELIGION AND PATRIOTISM IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


BY PERE HYACINTHE. 








Tus is the great annual féte of Switzer- 
land—the federal fast day—or, rather, the 
national feast of patriotic worship. 

It is said that states should have no re- 
ligion. It is truer to say that they cannot 
dispense with it. No less than the indi- 
vidual can a people be without God. Govy- 
ernments nor people no longer light the fires 
of the stake; but, instead, they prostrate 
themselves at the foot of the altar. If the 
nation should be religious, the Church, in 
its turn, should be national. She should 
claim her complete spiritual independence 
of the state; but she should refuse to be 
separated from catholic communion by the 
frontier lines of any nation. But at the 
same time she should be penetrated by the 
particular genius of each people, adopt its 
history and its language, consecrate its laws 
and customs and even itsinterests. Omnibus 
omnia factus sum, ut omnes face rem salvos— 
“Became all things to all men, that I might 
save all,” as St. Paul says. The Church is 
the bond of alliance which unites each 
Christian people to God. 

Like the nationality of Israel, that of 
Switzerland is born of a great oath; which 
in the latter case did not descend from 
Jehovah to man, but went up from man to 
Jehovah. In a night more illustrious than 
day, on a lone field by the border of one of 
her most marvelous lakes, hidden by the 
beetling rocks of her rugged mountains, 
three mountaineers lifted up their hands to 
the starred heaven, and swore to the Living 
God one of the most solemn oaths that 
ever consecrated human lips: ‘‘ We swear,” 
they said, “to undertake and support all 
things in common; not to bear injustice 
nor to commit it; to respect the rights and 
property of our oppressors, but resist their 
tyranny.” 

It is this oath, older than five centuries, 
that unites to-day -all the people of this 
nation, though praying in different tongues 
at the foot of different altars. And they 
are receiving at the same time the three 


' great legacies bequeathed them by their 


ancestors and sealed with the signet of the 
Eternal Father—liberty, industry, and peace. 
First we will speak of liberty. 
That monarchies may be an admirable 
form of liberty we may only cite England; 





but here in Switzerland the historical name 
of liberty is the republic. 

In the modern world there exist but two 
republics, stable and prosperous—the United 
States, in America, and Switzerland, in 
Europe. The former was founded by Pro- 
testants, who were not only believers, but 
Puritans. The latter by Catholics; but by 
liberal Catholics, who knew how, when jus- 
tice demanded it, to make war upon her 
powerful monasteries and. to- brave the ex- 
communications of Rome. And it is this 
same stalwart religious faith that preserves 
and augments their national bravery and 
makes of her people, peasants as well as 
nobles, the invincible defenders of liberty. 
Before the battle of Granson the Duke of 
Burgoyne saw them kneeling in prayer, and 
cried out: ‘‘ By St. George, the scoundrels 
are begging quarter.” But they rose up 
from their prayer as much more terrible be- 
fore their enemies as they had been humble 
before their God. 

After liberty we come naturally to in- 
dustry. 

An oli national song recounts how the 
first emigrants who came from the north to 
dwell upon the borders of the Lake of the 
Four Cantons asked of God a land like that 
of their fathers, where they could graze 
their flocks in peace and where they should 
be removed from all human tyranny. God 
heard their prayers and: gave to these poor 
peasants the double boon of industry and 
liberty: not only the shepherd’s life, so 
sweet and poetic, but the three other forms 
of industry—agriculture, commerce, and 
manufacture. 

Switzerland has experienced, each in its 
turn, the sad necessity of national wars 
and the deplorable necessity of mercenary 
wars. But, thank Heaven, the reign of in- 
dustry has succeeded that of combat. It 
cannot, however, be denied that one of the 
perils of the present time is that industry, 
breaking away violently from capital, 
may create in the midst of society a most 
terrible civil war. Recent facts disclose 
this danger in different countries; but here 
in Switzerland, and particularly in Geneva, 
the workingmen know how to leave to others 
their mad projects and culpable theories, 
while they remain faithful to the oath of 
the Gritli: “Suffer no injustice nor com- 
mit it.” H 

Lastly, and the crowning of liberty and in- 
dustry, is peace—the existence of Switzer- 
land is not only the affirmation of the two 
eminently beneficent principles, that of 
smaller states and that of federation. At 
the same time that she unites by free con- 
sent of the people her twenty-two cantons 
into one compact, she forms one nationality 
of three distinct races.and of three different 
tongues—the Celts of the French language, 
the Latins, speaking Italian, and the Ger- 
mans, speaking the German language. 

And it is precisely these three races that 
misguided politics seeks to arm each 
against the other; and which, if it prevails, 
will plunge Europe not only into a new 
catastrophe, but will lead her back into 
barbarism and despotism. Amid the excesses 
of liberalism and. ultramontanism, may 
Switzerland preserve the sheaf of peace 
that she has set. up in the heart of Europe, 
both for her own bappiness and for the ex- 


“ample of the entire world. 


The prayer of all true hearts is that re- 
ligious dissensions may be spared this happy 
country, and that the exaggerations and 
calumnies of the Ultramontane party, that 
seeks through a falsifying press to throw 








opprobrium alike upon individuals and gov- 
ernments, may fall to the ground harmless as 
chaff, and that its unholy attempts to bring 
on a8 religious war may utterly fail, under 
the righteous indignation of all Christians. 
And to this end let us have done with all 
vain discussions between Catholics and Pro- 
testants and between Catholics and Catholics, 
Let us all mutually forgive each other our 
offenses, seeking to unite in the universal 
Church by the same Christian faith, and, 
above all, in charity. Among the mis- 
guided politicians, the superstitious, and 
fanatics that make up the Ultramontane’ 
party there are very many who are far 
better than their actions; and when this 
epidemic of fanaticism is passed they will 
blush at their own folly, repent of their sins 
and acts of madness and hatred, and, re- 
turning to reason and brotherly love, will 
join hands with us in the great work of re- 
form. And as for us, let us henceforth have 
for them only this sweet vengeance of the 
Gospel: “ Bless them that curse you and 
pray for them which despitefully use you.” 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, September ist, 1873. 
or 
THE PUNITIVE SYSTEM OF 
HUMAN LAW. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE punitive system, as wielded by civil 
society and forming a part of its organic 
life, when subjected to a critical analysis, 
gives the following elements: 1. Penalty as 
an experience. 2. Crime as the legal occa- 
sion. 3. Government astheagency. 4. Re- 
sponsibility as the condition. 5. Practical 
necessity asthereason. 6. Degrees of crime 
as the measure of penalty. 7. Conscience 
as the moral endorser. These elements, 
taken together, define the system and ex- 
plain its nature. 

The first element—namely, penalty as an 
experience—is directly an evil to the party 
who suffers it. He feels it to be such, and 
such society intends that it shall be. He 
bears it not because he desires or welcomes 
it, but because it is forced upon him by a 
power which he cannot resist. His pleasure 
aud choice are not consulted in the matter. 

The second element supplies the legal oc- 
casion for the infliction of this evil; and this 
is crime, which is avy act or omission to act 
forbidden by law, and to which law annexes 
the evil as a punishment. That is a crime 
which the law declares to be such by pro. 
hibiting it; and that evil—suffering, fine, 
forfeiture, or loss, which the law annexes to 
crime—is the legal penalty. The act thus 
treated as criminal may or may not involve 
other evils; it may or may not be a malum 
in se; yet the law-evil—the one that is 
authorized and prescribed by statute—is the 
only penalty which civil society proposes to 
wield against offenders. It deals with them 
simply as violators of its law, and not as 
violators of God’s law. 

The third element, which is civil govern- 
ment, contains the agency for both the 
enactment and the execution of penal law. 
Such a government is not an abstraction, 
not a mere ideality, not a philosophical 
canon ; but a substantive, concrete, and liv- 
ing thing, embodied in a set of ‘persons 
recognized and sustained as legal ‘officers, 
invested with the authority of society and 
exercising its powers. Society speaks and 
acts through them. This is true whatever 
may be the form of the government or in 
whatever way the powers may be distrib- 


“uted. Legislative, judicial, and executive 


functions, whether lodged exclusively in 





one person or divided among many, con- 
stitute the machinery through which law 
comes into being and by which secures its 
ends. 

Responsibility, which is the fourth ele- 
ment, gives the condition precedent to the 
penal action of law. This responsibility is 
of twokinds. The first is that of simple 
jurisdiction. No government bas the right 
to enact laws for and enforce them upon 
persons not subject to its authority. Gov- 
ernment cannot, without oppression and in- 
justice, exceed the limits of its own jurisdic- 
tion in the exercise of the law-making and 
the law-enforcing power, whether these 
limits be established by a line of territory, 
by a constitutional charter, or by the nature 
of things. The other kind of legal respons- 
ibility has its basis in the mental state of 
the citizen or subject. He must be of such 
age and such soundness of mind that 
society can justly hold him responsible for 
his actions. Government has no penal 
laws for mere infants and none for luna- 
tics. They do not, by the terms of their 
mental condition, come within the limits of 
legal responsibility; and, hence, they are 
not to be treated as criminal and penally 
liable, no matter what they may do. They 
are to be protected and provided for; but 
they cannot be punished without injustice. 

The fifth element is the one of practical 
necessity; and this, for all the purposes of 
civil government, is a sufficient reason for 
the existence and infliction of penalty. If 
there were no necessity for punishment, if it 
answered no end, if society could get along 
without it just as well as with it, then there 
would be no reason, as there would be no 
occasion for any punitive system at all. 
Unfortunately, this is not the fact, never has 
been in this world, and probably never will 
be. Laws are an absolute necessity to human 
society, and their enforcement by the pun- 
ishment of those who break them is an equal 
necessity. The object of such, punishment 
is not vengeance ; it is not moral retribution 
in the strictest sense; it is not educational 
discipline administered to the offender and 
primarily designed for his good; but it is 
protection by deterring men from the com- 
mission of crime. The deterrent power of 
penalty is the great reason for its infliction. 
Its rightfulness, as means to an end, depends 
on the fact that it is stited and actually 
necessary to the end. Necessity in this case 
is the defense of that which it demands. 
Society has the right to exist, to. preserve 
itself, to promote the general good, and 
secure its own safety against its enemies; 
and because penalty for violated law is 
necessiry to these ends society has the right 
to inflict it. This necessity is the warrant 
of the Almighty for the infliction. 

How much penalty shall be inflicted and 
what shall it be? The general answer to 
this question is that punishment should be 
sufficient to give an adequate support to 
law. The specific answer brings to view 
the sixth element of the punitive system— 
namely, degrees of crime as the measure of 
penalty. Unquestionably, there are degrees 
of crime, in the sense that some crimes are 
much more injurious to society than others; 
and, proceeding upon this fact, law supplies 
corresponding degrees of punishment. Its 
rule in this respect is and should be one of 
gradation, not based on the moral character 


Lof the ‘offender, but‘upon the interests of 


the body politic:: The right of life is more 
sacred and important than that of proper- 
ty; and, heuce, while the murderer may and, 
as we think, should be hung, the thief, for 
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the purposes of society, is sufficiently pun- { 
ished by impriscnment. Suitably to grade 
punishment to crime so as to make the 
former proportionat? to the latter, and at. 
the game time sufficiently protective to an- 
swer its end, is a problem for legislation to 
solve, in the light of experience, Society 
learns by its own experience what it needs 
for this purpose. 

The final element is that of conscience, 
speaking as an intuitive sense of justice 
and giving its endorsement to the moral 
propriety of what experience proves to be a 
necessity. The moral element in law is sup- 
plied by the moral element in man. This 
element embodies the doctrine of justice 
in rules and ‘statutes and enforces it by 
penalty. It declares that the offender 
against rightful authority deserves to be 
punished, Its announcement is that the an- 
nexation of penal suffering to wrong-doing 
is @ proper order of things. What experi- 
ence shows to be useful and necessary it 
affirms to beright. The utility of punish- 
meut asa protective measure is thus sup- 
plemented and strengthened in its reason by 
its justice, as revealed in the human con- 
science. The punitive system of civil 
society rests upon and finds its vindication 
in both principles. Utility says that the 
violators of law must be punished. Justice 
says that they ought to be punished. The 
former reasons from punishment as the 
necessary means of an appropriate end, 
while the latter reasons from the intrinsic , 
evil of crime. 

Civil society, while punishing offenders, 
may and should seek to reform them. The 
infliction of penalty is not at all inconsistent 
with an effort to do them good. Such efforts, 
however, are no part of the penalty. Pen- 
alty, as such, does not contemplate the good 
of the punished; but the good of society, as 
promoted and secured thereby. The latter 
good, and not the former, supplies the reason 
for its infliction. Society makes war upon 
the violators of its laws and punishes them 
in order to take care of itself. It so far 
treats them as enemies, whose exemption 
from punishment is incompatible with its 
own safety. The public good, and not their 
good, is the primary idea upon which it 
builds the punitive system. Its theory is 
precisely the same whether it inflicts capital 
punishment or imposes a penal fine of 
twenty thousand dollars. 





RIGHT SEEKING. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Every Christian has need of Christ, and 
Christ has need of every Christian. We 
have need of Jesus for strength and salva- 
tion; he has need of us for service. How 
are our necessities for the Christian life to 
be supplied? And how, in turn, are we to 
know what Christ would have us do for 
him, and how are we to be equipped for 
his service? The ready answer is: ‘‘ Seek, 
and ye shall find.” As there are vague 
ideas in many minds about spiritual seek- 
ing, let us note down a few things which 
are often overlooked. 

(1.) Our Lord isa free giver; but he puts his 
best gifts at the end of our searchings. If 
a Christian farmer needs bread for his 
household, it would be possible for God to 
repeat the miracle of the five loves, and to 
fill his granary by a single act of the divine 
power. But that is not his way. The farm- 
er must seek—first with a plow, and then 
with a harrow, and then with the reaper, 
and then with the thresher and the fanning 
mill; and lo! at the end of several months 
of busy seeking he finds the heap of golden 
grain. Agriculture and commerce are but 
systems of seeking by circuitous methods; 
and only he who seeketh industriously and 
skillfully shall ever find. The spiritual life 
is ruled by the same laws as the secular. 
God is a rewarder; but it is to those who 
diligently seek him. 

I have known a minister to pray for are- 
vival in his church, and then neglect the 
very methods of preaching and labor which 
are most requisite to bring about a spiritual 
awakening. I have heard churchmembers 
repeat the same hackneyed request in their 
publie prayers, and yet live on in the most 
careless inconsistency of conduct, and 
never once open their lips to persuade a 
sinner to come to Jesus. Such ‘prayer 
simply condemns the utterer. There are 
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of their sons, and then come home from 
church to ‘‘make game” of the preaching, 
and through the whole subsequent week 
they play off the most repulsive unworthi- 


tianity? It would not be more absurd for 
a parent to pray that his son might be kept 
sober, while he was offering him the wine- 
glass every day; or that he might not fall 
into temptation, while he was buying him 
licentious books or taking‘him to see lewd 
theatricals. The lazy farmer who should 
kneel down in the midst of the weeds and 
the thistles of his neglected, unplowed 
field and pray to God for a harvest would 
be a fair illustration of multitudes of Chris- 
tian professors who ask God to give what 
they do not lift their fingers to obtain. 
Must not this type of prayer often be an 
abomination to the Lord? 


Successful seeking of spiritual blessings 
requires more than faith and more than the 
utterance of prayer. It requires the earnest 
use of methods and means to bring about 
the desidered result. It requires co-opera- 
tion with God. We must work, too, most 
readily on God’s plan, and let God have 
his own holy and all-wise way. The right 
kind of seeking, in the right spirit and with 
the right use of practical methods, rarely 
fats. Heaven will reveal innumerable 
proofs that ‘‘he that seeketh findeth.” If 
the skeptic scientist could peep into Heaven 
to-day, he might find it filled to the gates 
with a countless cloud of witnesses to at- 
test the glorious fact that God hears prayer 
and is the rewarder of every soul who dili- 
gently sought for him. 

(2.) Rightseeking not only implies an earn- 
est, persistent working with the Lord in order 
to secure the coveted gifts; but the right 
things must be sought; and there are some 
things that are most essential to healthy, 
wholesome, effective piety. One thing we 
need in these days is more of thorough Bible 
knowledge. If a sea-captain is worthless 
who is ignorant of his charts, a Christian is 
ill equipped who is ignorant of God’s Word. 
It is the soul’s corn. The more thoroughly 
it is ground and baked and eaten and digest- 
ed the more you will grow thereby. It is 
the sword of the Spirit. The more it is 
scoured the brighter it shineth ; the more it 
is wielded the safer you are against the ad- 
versary. A vital need of the hour is more 
Bible. The key to the possession of this 
treasure is in one word—search. ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures.” Ministers have no monop- 
oly here, sithough even many of them might 
profitably give larger doses of God’s Word, 
instead of their own thin gruels or flashy 
syllabubs. But God’s Book is every man’s 
book. And when we see the huppy skill 
with which such studious laymen as Ralph 
Wells, and Wanamaker, and Moody, and 
Sarah Smiley, and Brownlow North handle 
the Word of God we realize what is within 
the reach of thousands of private Christians. 
We discover how the Sunday-school and 
the prayer-meeting and the home circle 
might be fertilized by deep delving into the 
Book of books. 

(3.) Every church is full of weaklings. 
They count on the church register; but they 
count almost nothing in the pulling force or 
the praying force or the practicing of 
Christ’s flock. How shall these weak hands 
and feeble knecs be strengthened? We 
answer: ‘‘ Seek, and ye shall find” strength. 
Seek it by fervent, contrite praying and 
seek it by practicing Christ’s injunctions. 
There is no magic in being a healthy and 
happy Christian. Every growing baby 
grows by prayer and practice. It prays its 
mother for milk and bread and then uses 
its limbs. Constant prayer, constant seek- 
ing commands the blessing. If you will 
search your Bible, you will find twelve texts 
in which the duty of prayer is coupled with 
such words as ‘‘always,” ‘‘ continuing,” 
and ‘‘ without ceasing.” The Lord says to 
thefarmer: Seek, ‘‘Howlong,Lord?’ The 
answer is: Every day until the crop is in 
the barn. 

With prayer must be coupled the exercise 
of every power and possibility of the soul. 
God has given them to you. Use them. 
Seek strength by self-denying work. A pull 
of up-hill work upon some ‘‘hard case” or 


.in some discouraging labor of love will 


stiffen. your. spiritual muscle amazingly. 





foolish fathers wuo pray for the conversion 


There is only one cure for indolence, and 


ness of conduct, ~How much of such pray- 
ing will it require to neutralize the effects 
of such an offensive exhibition of Chris- 
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that is effort. There is only one cure for 


- selfishness; and that is.sacrifice. ‘The only 


cure for timidity is to plunge into duty 
before the shiver comes on. The only cure 


Aor unbelief is, trust Obrist. When you 


resolutely undertake all these, your strength 
will become equal to the day. Such prac- 
tical seeking always finds. 

(4) One thought more. Do you wish to 
know what you Master would have you do 
toserye him? A young man of. splendid 
talents once asked Jesus this question, as he 
lay on the earth overwhelmed with his first 
view of the Crucified. The answer came 
quick as anarrow: “ Arise and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do.” Saul the seeker became Paul the 
finder. Do you wish to serve Christ? Then 
the man who wants Jesus is the man that 
Jesus wants. Would you save souls? Seek 
for them, and yeshallfind. And, to sum up 
allin one line: ‘‘ Whatsoever Hz saith to 
you, do it.” 
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THROUGH golden gates of leaves, through col- 
umns 

Of elms and maples old, whose boughs enlace 

In bright cathedral arches overhead, 

Enwreathed with scarlet vines, through bosky 
tufts 

Of underbrush, and willows still so green 

Along the hidden brooks, they Seem to hold 

The summer snared, nor heed the threatening 
frost, 

The calm October days pass one by one, 

Smiling in rosy sunsets, ere they flit 

Forever from the earth. How silently 

They march, timed to the cricket’s ceaseless 
chirp 

Through the still noon, while tall flowers mark 
their path, 

Blue succory, purple asters, golden rod, 

Wild yellow stars, and lovely cardinal flowers, 

Whose crimson petals cheer the sluggish 
streams. 

A clear and wholesome spirit in the air 

Touches the earth and all earth’s greenest 
robes 

With change so gradual we feel no loss 

Of life, but only mellower, richer hues, 

And music more pathetic, as the wind 

Harps through the woods, and red and yellow 
leaves 

Flutter to earth and whirl in huddled heaps. 


So may our little lives—their sap withdrawn— 
After their long, still summers, tossed, per- 
chance, 
At times, by thunder-gusts or drenched in rains 
Of tears, pass peacefully, complete in years, 
And in that wisdom years alone can bring ; 
And, having well fulfilled their allotted work, 
Sink to their rest—or to their life beyond ! 
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MontTREAL, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
October, 1873. 


To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Iam not much of a traveler. Notwith- 
standing the assertion of the penny-a-liner 
who dared call me a ‘‘ Bohemienne” (for 
which I will never forgive him), I was born 
a stay-at-home. I cannot, with my many 
friends say ‘‘ When I was abroad.” I never 
** crossed the continent,” and I don’t want 
todo so. I never saw the Yosemite, except 
through a stereoscope; and (shall I confess 
it?) ‘‘ Letters from the Pacific Coast” have 
grown to be unreadable bores—to me. I 
have an unreasonable aversion to big, 
crude, sprawling things. Prefer a ‘‘ Bart- 
lett” to the most tremendous ‘‘ California 
pear” that ever grew. Don’t care a fig for 
overgrown turnips, ‘‘giant trees,” or even 
the ‘“‘Bridal Veil,” unless I can contem- 
plate them without mounting a mule to jog 
me onward to the sight. It is all the same 
to me that the curtains of the Pullman 
palace sleeping-cars are too short, the cot- 
ton walls of ‘‘ Hutchins’s Hotel” too thin, 
his charges too high, and his fare too low, 
while all I know of any and all of them is 
the glimpse I catch through the stereoscope 
and newspaper jeremiads. 


If I consulted solely my own inclinations, 
I would never go out of sight of the place 
where I was boro. After these truthfully 
narrow-minded confessions, let no Bohemian 
ever again accuse me of belonging to his 
tribe, while in the same breath he declares 
that my stock of ideas are running low from 
stopping too long in one place—viz., Wash- 








a 
ington. My dear people, he said they had 
run so low that Thad come to write just to 
fill an allotted space—io you! Never Was a 
bigger fib told than that/ I never “yet 
found a column long enough to tell the half 
I wanted to tell you, or saw or felt for you, 
You, INDEPENDENT, who weekly pinch me 
up and ‘‘cut me down,” can bear witness to 
this truth; and you, waiting by your far. 
away hearth, for whom I truly see ang 
think and feel, in the great rushing city—yoy 
know better. Nevertheless, I said to 
Mamma Queen one morning: Let us go into 
a foreign country, in search of ‘‘ new ideas” 
As Canada was but a stone’s throw away, 
this was not a difficult thing to do. I hag 
often crossed the ‘‘ line” in search of views 
and things, without realizing that I had left 
my “ain countrie.” Now we were to go 
further and to grow wiser. : 

We took the cars at Newport, Vermont— 
four feminine beings, setting out in pursuit 
of ideas, kid gloves, which we intended to 
smuggle (that word don’t look pretty), with 
smiling indifference to the laws of two 
countries, and new experiences, such ag 

stay-at-homes fancy lie about loose, waiting 
to pounce down upon travelers in foreign 
lands. 

It rained. 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Staybehind, who said 
he would like to go if— 

‘*Tf there were not quite so many of the 
dependent sex to be looked after,” he 
thought, but said not. 

When you start on a pleasure-trip in the 
rain, the trip instantly takes on an aspect of 
reality and of negation. 

Pleasure! That remains where one can 
keep dry and warm, by the great wall-set 
stoves, redolent of fragrant flaming wood, 
of summer glow, of a tantalizing novel, 
half unread—that is, if you don’t get 
chance to read two novels in a year. 

That is what ‘pleasure’ meant to me 
that moment, as under a cold, gray sky the 
train of three little cars and a jerking engine 
darted out of Newport. 

But then I am not a traveler. Never get 
into a car and watch the caravans of mor- 
tals puffing and panting in under loads of 
bags and baskets, but I wonder why on 
earth they do not stay ‘*tu hum,” as Aunt 
Mehitabel says. Especially when one re- 
members the weeks that went before—the 
dragging forth of dusty trunks; the draw- 
ing forth of half-worn, out-of-date robes, 
to be made over good as new; Miss 
Sewer stitching her eyes sore and her back 
double to make you ‘‘decent”; your sew- 
ing yourself blind over Dicky’s braided 
jacket and Sally’s furbelowed frock; the 
unpacking and the packing up; the stuffing 
and cramming of heaped-up wardrobes into 
unstretchable trunks; the hiding away, the 
locking up of treasures left; the cleansing, 
the robing, the starting. Oh! was there 
ever such an utterly used-up mortal as you, 
when, with your household gods, your 
budgets, bundles, and heavy-laden lunch- 
basket, out of breath, out of spirits, if not 
of temper, in an overstuffed car of odorous 
humanity, with the thermometer at 95, you 
start on your “summer trip”? 

Thus you depart, mater; thus you, pater— 
born bearer of shawl-straps, bags, and bas- 
kets. 

Thus you go not, bachelor man. You 
stuff your inside pocket with cigars, snatch 
your satchel and duster, and start, elected 
to ease from the beginning, whether in 
sleeping-car, smoking-car, or sofa-saloon. 
What on earth have you to mind but your 
own beloved self? 

As far as our encumbered estate would 
allow, we emulated your freedom. A trunk? 
Not one. Four bags between four feminine 
beings; room in each one for the kid gloves 
and minute treasures that Montreal was 
destined to offer up, ‘‘ free of duty.” 

But it rained. The sky was glum. Owl's 
Head wore such a nightcap of fog, dropping 
far below its chin. The Lake’s bright shield 
had lost its silver sheen and turned into 
keen, coldsteel. The littie engine shrieked 
and went into spasms as it bounded and 
thumped under protest along the steep “up- 
grade.” The cars jerked. The “ French 
country” looked so strangely white and 
lonesome. Victoria Bridge! We should 
reach it in the rain and the dark! How 
could these twitching cats ever shoot 
straight over a single track through an iron 
tube two miles long! Oh! dear, if we were 
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but back by the stove, with the novel. 
“New ideas!’ We can get on without 
them and the sight of strange cowntries and 
Kid gloves? Yes, if we have to go through 
Victoria Bridge after them. 

Our face is pressed against the pane. The 
clouds have parted. A distant gleam of 
plue water; a long black hand stretching far 
on into the darkness. Victoria Bridge! We 
areinit. The muffled hollow sound of the 
slackened engine tells this. In it, yet we 
cannot see it—this bridge whose completion 
Victoria’s oldest son crossed the ocean to 
celebrate. Eugh! Two miles of motion 
through an iron tube, weighing 8,000 tons. 
Somebody really feels a sensation, of sur- 
prise at coming through the other end at the 
other side of the river safe and sound. As 
if a Dominion would pay twelve mil- 
lions of dollars for an iron tube 
of a bridge that was not strong 
enough to bear its daily burden. We see 
pothing of Montreal, clinging to its Royal 
Mountain. Its lights seem distant and strag- 

gling, its streets far away, as the little train 
Jeaps and plunges on through darkness. 
“On! if should not be there!’ But 
he is—a blessed man-angel, in a long-tailed 
coat. If the sight of aman is ever beauteous, 
itis when you first catch a glimpse of him 
through a black night, in a strange depot, 
when a pack of hyena hackmen are to be de- 
fied, your luggage looked after, your hotel 
found, and you are alone, a stranger and a 
woman. In that moment, if no other, I am 
duly grateful that a man was made who is 
ready to smooth my path and to take care 
of me. At this moment four women were 
thankful for the same fact. In that day 
shall seven women take hold of one man: 
Poor man! He has always had my pity. 
There were but four of us, yet each one of 
us knew that our guide, philosopher, and 
friend had more than his portion, though he 
took it up with a smile and carried it like a 
saint to the end. No illusion in this of past 
ages or of a foreign clime. The smell in 
the dining-room of the ‘‘ Ottawa” is iden- 
tical with that in the dining-room of 
the old ‘‘National” at Washington. 
The waiters, in their white chokers, do 
not look an atom more like English lords 
or Presbyterian divines than they do by the 
tables of that rat-eaten hostel in the capital of 
our country. To be sure, a few swelling 
congressmen, with their loudly-decked dames, 
coming in with ‘‘an air,” are missing here; 
yet the‘‘Ottawa’’ seems more like that old and 
favorite meeting-ground of politicians than 
any other hotel that I was ever in. It has 
the same hospitable, happy-go-lucky atmos- 
phere. Its shades are awry, its lace curtains 
knotted and tagged, its carpets dingy in the 
same ever-used and smiling fashion which 
caracterizes the oldest botel in Washington. 
WhenI add that its willing and abundant 
service is rendered by gentlemen and ladies 
of the Hibernian race, that its lavishly-sup- 
plied tables are not set in European style, 
that its proprietors are ‘‘ Yankees from the 
States,” you will discover that it is the 
pleasantest of all places for an American to 
stop, and the worst if he is in pursuit of 
the atmosphere and customs of a foreign 
country, 

In the gray of the morning I peered from 
my window, down into Notre Dame street. 
It looked like a narrow, high-walled lane. 
Its stone houses were stained and mossy 
with time. Lo! even on these I was con- 
fronted with “American House,” ‘‘ New 
England Restaurant,” etc., and when, an 
hour or two later, we learned that the richest 
man in Montreal is a Yankee, who made the 
whole of his vast fortune here in a small 
hotel and in speculating in mutton tallow, 
it was easy to realize that, whatever it was 
before, since the war of our own rebellion 
Montreal is neither French nor English, but 
almost an American city. 

But a few steps from the Ottawa Hotel, 
in @ small square, facing Great St: James 
street, stands fine and clear in the blue air 
an object wholly un-American. It is a 
bronze statue, heroic in size, of a woman, 
crowned and sceptered, holding with reg- 
nant hand above the heads of the populace 
the symbol of dominion. It is. the august 
image of Queen Victoria, raised in Victoria 
Square, last November, at a cost of $18,000. 
It seems to me an American must ever feel a 
quick protesting start when he comes sud- 
denly upon any sign of a foreign power 
‘anted on the soil of his own continent 
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Once fairly in Canada, this protest only sub. 
sides to rise again at every turn. The con- 
stant recurrence of the sights and sounds of 
his native land make this protest but the | 
more alert and the more defiant. Freedom! 
—“‘to worship God, or to defy him ; to do 

as he pleases, obedient never save to the 

decisions of the majority—is so utterly the 

breath and being of the citizen from the 

States that to behold the assertions of for- 

eign dominion on American soil, be he the 

child of Puritan or of Cavalier, he feels the 

soul of his sires rise up witbin him at once 

and he is ready for revolt. Its government 

is the one contradiction of Canada. That 

this giant of the North should cringe ‘‘a 

loyal subject” at the feet of a power half 

alien in race and wholly alien in soil is an 

anomaly which the future can and will 

wipe out. If the citizen of the United 

States who stands before the statue of the 

Queen is a woman who remembers the 

past and forecasts the future, lifting her 

eyes to the august semblance of woman- 

hood before her, she has other thoughts 

than those which concern mere material 

government. 

She sees standing in simple majesty a wo- 

man who, whatever her limitations of in- 

tellect may be, has in herself individually 

risen to the highest possibility of her race, 

Morally and mentally she is more than the 
peer of her masculine progenitors. She is 
& woman who, as daughter, wife, mother, 

friend, and queen, has honored the human 
race. Whatever the loose criticisms of 
American politicians may protest, men near 
the throne, who know her personally, attest 
that from the day that she began her reign 
the Queen of England has brought daily to 
the performance of her public duties the 
same system, energy, industry, devotion, 
and clear judgment which has character- 
ized her in her family rule. That the Brit- 
ish Queen is a mere cipher in her gov- 
ernment isa favorite assertion of Amer- 
ican speechmakers and newspaper wri- 
ters. Nevertheless, every duty of a con- 
stitutional monarch devolves upon her, 
and we have it on the public assertion of 
Disraeli that no paper whatsoever receives 
the signature or veto of Victoria until she 
has formed an opinion from a personal, 
conscientious study of its contents. This 
woman is the sovereign of ‘‘a realm on 
which the sun never sets”; the final power 
in a government founded on constitutional 
freedom; the queen of a nation mentally 
the most stubborn and socially the most 
conservative on earth. Recalling these 
facts, the woman citizen of the United 

States remembers that she herself is a 
daughter of the ‘‘ Great Republic.” ‘‘ Lib- 
erty,” ‘‘ Equality,” “ Progress” are the van- 
words to which she has listened ever since 
her birth. Yet, where, through all the 
length and breadth of her great land, does 
there stand in a public place a statue raised 
by the nation to womanhood? Of all the 
women who have given their lives and loves 
for its sake, where does there stand one 
monument to their memory? The vaunting 
“States,” who publish so loudly by the 
mouths of men the valor of their sons, 
ignore in sftence the devotion of their 
daughters. No wonder that as a people we 
are loud and crude and rude. Thus we 
will ever remain till the half feminine of 
the nation shall come into its kingdom; till 
the semblance of woman, sceptered and 
crowned, not with the symbols of mere ma 
terial power, but with the insignia of men- 
tal and spiritual dominion, queen of the 
race by right of royal womanhood, shall 
on the highway, asin the home, command 
the homage and the reverence of men. 

A little way off, in Gray street, Montreal, 
is another and more characteristic mon- 
ument, which a woman has raised, not for 
herself, but for humanity. 

Marie Marguerite Dufrast de la Jemmarais, 
descended from a noble family of Brittany, 
married to M. d’Youville, and left a widow 
in 1730, began the same year her career as 
visitor and nurse of the sick and the poor. 
In 1787 she and a few companions joined 
their personal revenues and yowed them- 
selves to the service of the poor, in a lodging 
which they hired for that purpose. From that 
beginning has grown the present immense 
General Hospital of Ville Marie, which 
holds and saves within its. beneficent walls 
the infirm, sick, and orphaned of every age 
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‘Teligion which they profess and possess. 


Nuns, whose lives of holiness and constant 
self-sacrifice shed unfailing luster on the 


“We saw them all—the old, old men, help- 
less as infants, who were receiving their 
“spoon” dinners from the hands of the 
gentle Sceurs Grises; and the old, old women, 
stories higher up, being fed likewise, or 
knitting, reading, or praying, according to 
their will; the band of beautiful little girls 
bursting from their school-room, with 
laughter and song—never within the walls 
of any ‘‘ asylum” haye my eyes rested on so 
lovely and glad a company; the nursery, 
with its chairs and cradles filled with in- 
fants, from the toddling three-years old to 
the last little foundlings, in white caps, sleep- 
ing on their pillows as sweetly as if they 
had been welcomed to life four little weeks 
ago, when they were born in—Boston; the 
white chapel, empty and silent (it lacked 
half an hour of the noon service); the great 
laundry and dormitories, spotless and airy— 
we saw them all. 

“Is not this old lady very old?” was 
asked. 

“No,” said the Sister who was feeding 
her. ‘‘Sheis only ninety-eight. There is 
one,” pointing to a little French woman, in 
ablue dress, who was walking deliberately 
across the floor, without the help of a cane, 
“‘who is one hundred and four years old. 
One died the other day who was one hun- 
dred and ten.” 

In addition to the vast charities con- 
ducted inthe Mother Hospital, the Sceurs 
Grises supervise and conduct many others. 
Besides visiting and tending the poor and 
sick in their own homes and presiding over 
depots filled with clothes, food, and fuel for 
the needy, they conduct two distinct 
orphanages, two bospitals, and~ three 
infant schools in the city of Mont- 
real. Added to these home institutions, 
including twelve in the Diocese of Montreal, 
they have three in the Diocese of Cleveland, 
and three in the Diocese of Boston, United 
States; three in the Red River Settlement, 
three on the Saskatchewan River, and one 
on the McKenzie River, in the extreme north 
of America. These hospitals, schools, and 
homes of mercy are under the care of 213 
Sceurs Grises (Gray Sisters) and 42 novices. 
Twenty-four of these are now on missions 
in the United States, fifty in the extreme 
Northwest, while seventy-three remain to 
supervise the Mother House and institutions 
in the city and Diocese of Montreal. For 
the carrying on of these vast and variou, 
charities, even to the building of their great 
Hospital, the Sisters, in imitation of their 
foundress, rely entirely upon gratuitous 
contributions. There are over a thousand 
windows in the new Hospital at Montreal, 
which will be but a wing of the entire build- 
ing when completed. On account of scanty 
funds and the enormous expense of building, 
the Sisters glazed and painted every one of 
these thousand windows with their own 
hands. The foundling nursery in the Hos- 
pital had the following beginning, whose 
story is told in a Sisters own words. 
“Madame d’Youville, crossing the rivulet 
which intersected the street before the Hos- 
pital and where St. Ann’s Market now 
stands, saw the little body of a child, one 
day in winter, which had been thrown there, 
with a dagger in its throat, and whose little 
hands, raised through the ice, seemed to cry 
out for justice. Her heart was moved with 
compassion, and on the instant she 
resolved to adopt the abandoned little 
creatures, since nobody else took the trouble 
of hindering a recurrence of those terrible 
crimes. Notwithstanding the onerouscharge, 
which increased year after year, Madame 
@Youville ceased not to receive all the 
foundlings, not only from the city, but like-~ 
wise from the environs. She was tbe first 
to set so generous an example in America. 
So also her spiritual daughters, througbout 
many painful sacrifices and privations, have 
never failed to carry out this work of their 
foundress, whose numbers have increased 
considerable these last years.” 

“They pitied the Gray Nuns, amidst the 
unhomelike comfort of their convent, the 
unnatural care of those alien little ones. 
Poor Scurs Grises! in their narrow cells; at 
the bedside of sickness and age and sorrow, 
kneeling with clasped hands and yearning 
eyes before the bloody spectacle of ‘the 
Cross, the power of your Church ‘is shown 
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‘than in her grandest fanes or the sight of 


her most august ceremonies, under a gloomy 
heaven of-cathedral arches. There, indeed, 
the faithful have given of their substance; 
but here the nun hes given up the most 
precious part of her woman’s nature and all 
the tenderness that clings about the thought 
of wife and mother.” A man said that. 
“Given up the most precious part of her 
woman’s nature!” Consecrated it, rather. 
Its ‘pity, its tenderness, its devotion, 
its mother-love, not to her own, but to the 
homeless, the old, the orpbaned, for whom 
happy and prosperous mothers have no 
place. All women are not born to happy 
wifehood and motherhood. Tens of thou- 
sands are elected to pour out the choicest 
essence of their being, as did their Christ and 
Lord before them, in seeking and saving 
such as are lost. Who shall say that the 
woman born to this holy vocation misses the 
supreme joy? Surely not her sister in the 
world who has loved, suffered, and lost. 
She sees no ‘“‘joyless beauty” in the serene, 
soft, perchance sad face of the holy woman 
before her; no lack of grace in her coarse 
serge robe; no badge of sorrow in her close 
crapecap. What she has missed of human 
rapture has she not gained in spiritual 
peace? 
We saw them evérywhere: sisters feeding 
and leading the old; sisters feeding and 
leading and teaching the young; sisters 
making coarse garments and sisters with 
deft and delicate fingers embroidering the 
gorgeous vestments of the altars or fashion- 
ing the dainty waxen and muslin flowers 
whose sale make a revenue for their aged 
and orphans; sisters toiling, sisters chatting, 
sisters praying, sisters smiling. There was 
nothing to pity in them, but  every- 
thing to revere. How a chance face, 
far from our daily associations, will 
sometimes light upon the soul as‘a posses- 
sion, never to be parted with afterward. A 
sister sat by a window, the sunshine falling 
full upon her face. Before her was placed a 
little stand, covered with stamens of emer- 
ald wax and petals of spiced and crimson 
muslin. I stood by her side while she made 
my flower, watched the dainty: fingers as 
they touched each leaf and petal into place, 
till she lifted an odor-breathing carnation to 
my face, that mocked the reality of the gar- 
den. Oh! rare, bright smile. Oh! lovely 
face. You are mine more than the flower 
which you placed in my hand and which I 
now see before me. I threw a kiss back- 
ward ; she a smile forward, that fell into my 
heart, and there it stays. And one gray nun 
is more to me than all Montreal beside. I 
have come to the end of my paper. 

M. C. A. 
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Liz swallows in their dizzy flight 

My fancies go careering round, 

Now up to Heaven too quick for sight, 

Now in the air, now on the ground. 

But as the bird at close of day 

Flies homeward to the welcome nest, 

So roving thoughts, too long away, 

Return to thee for stay and rest. 
rete 


A SOLDIERS’ HOME, 
BY M. 0. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


Turrry years ago, when I commenced the 
practice of my profession in a village in 
Northern New England, there was in the 
east part of the town a tract of land con- 
taining several bundred acres, mostly covered 
with a heavy growth of timber. Near the 
center was @ meadow, partially cleared, but 
largely overgrown with alders, from which 
a few tons of hay of an inferior quality 
were cut'each year. Through this meadow 
a Sluggish ‘stream wandered. Not far from 
its center was a' portion containing a few 
acres, very rocky, and somewhat higher 
than the surrounding land. A spring, sup- 
posed to contain some medicinal qualities, 
led to the opening of a rude road from the 
highway, perhapsa hundred rods off, to this 
rocky knoll, and also to the erection of a 
small house to accommodate the few who 
resorted thither for the benefit of the water, 
The increasing value of wood and timber led 
to the:cutting of ‘the original forest, leaving 
On ‘this'tract little save rocks, stumps, and 
bushes. 
=: Several:years afterward the natural capa- 
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of a man of wealth, who purchased the 
meadow and the adjacent land, comprising 
a tract of a thousand acres or so, hoping to 
develop a fashionable watering place for 
summer resort. The change he wrought 
during a few years in this unusually desolate 
and forbidding spot was truly wonderful, 
what with uprooting and burning stumps, 
ditching meadows and burying stones, re- 
moving all road fences and clearing wooded 
hills of underbrush, and opening roads and 
paths on every hand. A large and elegant 
hotel was erected, and the place seemed to 
promise to realize fully all his anticipations. 
But he died before he had carried out his plans, 
and the property fell into the hands of those 
who ‘‘cared for none of these things.” The 
grounds were neglected, the crops from the 
farm and at length the furniture of the 
house and everything movable were sold 
to maintain a city establishment. 

On revisiting the scenes of my former 
labors after an absence of several years, 
one of my rides took me to this place 
of various vicissitudes. Before coming in 
sight of the buildings, I noticed that the 
highway was in perfect order. Walking at 
his leisure, I met a well-dressed man, with 
an emply sleeve ; a little further on another, 
with a wooden leg; and soon one witha 
* scarred face and a single eye, nicely raking 
a well-kept walk. Others were disposed 
here and there, as inclination prompted— 
some at work, some sitting in the sun, and 
some within doors. The elegant and com- 
modious buildings and all the surroundings 
clearly indicated that another change in the 
design of the place had been made. 

Before the close of our late war the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to provide homes 
for many of the discharged soldiers not con- 
fined in hospitals, and yet without homes, 
or with no means of support but their pen- 
sions, who had been so disabled by wounds or 
other causes that they could not earn enough 
to live with comfort. A grateful people 
demanded that these wards of the nation 
should not be left to suffer; and, to provide 
a home for those in the Eastern States, this 
property was purchased and fitted for their 
reception. During the first winter of its 
occupation the main buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire; but others more suitable for 
the purpose were subsequently erected, 
comprising a chapel, school-rocom, work- 
shops, and dwellings for the officers in 
charge, together with some cottages for 
soldiers with families. The grounds were 
also enlarged and rendered attractive with 
drives and walks, trees and shrubbery, and 
fertile fields and gardens, while the barns 
were well stocked with the best of cattle 
and horses and in the park I noticed a 
dozen deer. The sluggish stream had been 
cleared from obstructions and was a winding 
line of beauty. There were artificial ponds 
here and there, and no fences were to be 
seen, save around the distant pastures and 
about some of the barns. 

The inmates of this national retreat have 
the care ofan educated chaplain. Vocal and 
instrumental music is cultivated, there being 
a good band, wholly made up from the 
ranks of the veterans. The schoolroom is 
open for those who wish to learn, as well as 
for the children whose only home is the 
establishment. A well-furvished library and 
reading room is open to all. The cheerful 
countenances of those you meet are ample 
proof that the physical man is well cared 
for and that moral and intellectual culture 
is in no wise neglected. 


One thought came to me, as I left this in- 
teresting place: How many are the short- 
comings of this excellent Soldiers’ Retreat 
and how imperfect it is compared with that 
prepared for the true soldiers of the Cross, 
when they shall have been discharged trom 
their earthly warfare! The joys and feasts 
of the soul in the many mansions prepared 
in the Father’s house, with the communion 
of saints and angels and the light of a Re- 
deemer’s countenance, “eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive.” And, as at 
the Asylum which has been described it is 
not asked, in order to obtain admission 
there, whether one was a member of the 
First, Third, or Ninth Army Corps, nor 
even under what general he fought, but, 
“Did he faithfully serve in the armies of 
the Union and was he honorably. dis- 
charged?” so in the mansions prepared in 











for admission, it will not be asked whether 
he belonged to the Baptist, Methodist, or 
Congregational corps while ox earth; but 
only this: “Was he a faithful soldier of the 
Cross, doing what he could for its honor 
and extension? Ifso,let him enter into the 
joy of his Lord.” 
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BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 





I crEPT to my mother’s knee, 
There was no room for me ; 
Others had filled the place, 

I turned with tearful face. 


I crept to my father’s breast, 
As a nestling to its nest ; 
The nest was empty and cold, 
I turned with a grief untold. 


I clasped my brother’s hand; 

His strength was proud and grand; 
A stronger than he forbade, 

He left me lonely and sad. 


I clung to a friendly heart; 
Thence issued forth a dart, 

That pierced me again and again, 
Till I fainted with very pain. 


I found my Love at last. 

He held me close and fast, 

He kissed me and murmured low: 
**T will never let thee go.” 


But as my heart grew bold 
I felt his lips were cold. 

‘* Sweetheart,’’ he faintly said. 
I looked, and he was dead. 


Surely, I thought at last, 
My life is almost past; 
God will not let me stay 
Sick and alone alway. 


I waited for the feet 

In all the past so fleet. 
Instead, One came near by, 
Saying gently, “‘It is I.” 


‘Thou wert left thus alone 
That thou mightst be mine own. 
I have hard work for thee; 
Leave all and follow me.’’ 


I sprarg up free and strong ; 
God had not done me wrong; 
I pressed close to the side 

Of Christ the crucified, 


And even as I stood, 

In glad, expectant mood, 

I saw my darling’s face 

Touched with an unknown grace. 


And then my brother came, 
Dearer and yet the same ; 
And joy, once rare as sweet, 
Seemed poured out at my feet. 


I looked up where He smiled 
Upon his happy child. 

‘Oh! Christ,” I said, ‘‘in thee 
All Love has come to me.” 





AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


BY M, E. N. HATHEWAY. 





Tue premonitions of decline and fall are 
visible several weeks before the autumnal 
season actually commences. The mysterious 
Orchids, courting the seclusion of shady 
meadow-side and woodland, generally retire 
during midsummer, leaving a few of their 
species to linger till cooler weather; and 
the spendthrift Roses, lavishing their per- 
fume over the days of June, withdraw from 
the front and yield their place to the bril- 
liant’ Lilies, and a host of yellow blossoms, 
without fragrance and less fine in texture 
than many that have gone before, but serv- 
ing their purpose of beauty in giving to the 
dry, deserted fields where they mostly con- 
gregate an aspect of cheerful brightness, 

In the latter days of August the stately 
Golden Rods may be seen shaking their 
plumed heads above the walls; and 
Asters spring out in every direction, of in- 
numerable varieties, of which a few are 
white, but the most are of every imaginable 
shade of purple. Then, too, the herbs are 
in full force, waiting to be gathered and 
hung up in garrets to dry, and afterward to 
be used discreetly, according to well-ap- 
proved tradition. The pink and white 
Spireas arrange themselves in groups and 
borders about the pastures, and the dazzling 
Cardinal Flower flaunts in muddy hollows 
and stagnant ditches, where, somehow, in 
the wonderful process of germination, it has 
matured its scarlet splendor. Meantime, the 
Pickerel Weed has pushed its blue spikes 
further and further out into the pond, and 
the Arrowhead and Peppermint have quite 





our Father's house, when one comeg there 


September is ushered in to take possession 
of the gorgeous inheritance. Though we 
hear the locust and cricket sounding their 
shrill latter-day note, and see the swallows 
assembling for their southward flight, and 
pick up an occasional red leaf, as it flutters 
and falls to the ground, we are slow to be- 
lieve, in the presence of so much actual glory, 
that summer has. indeed departed. But 
when we go out some chilly morning, and 
find the garden Geraniums and Heliotropes 
blackened and shriveled by an. unexpected 
frost of the previous night, then we regret- 
fully confess that we are in the midst of au- 
tumn. 

The hardier wild flowers endure the early 
frosts without injury, and even in Novem- 
ber a stray one may be found that has with- 
stood every reverse of fortune, and still 
shows a bright, courageous face under the 
protection of some friendly shrub or wall. 


Though we may remember with fondest 
association the blossoms of spring, as repre- 
senting a more refined and delicate order of 
beauty, yet many of these latest visitants 
excite an equal share of interest and ad- 
miration. The Asters are always attractive, 
from their pleasing appearance and generous 
character. Perhaps the prettiest of them 
all is the Aster multiflorus, which is rather 
low and spreading in its habits of growth 
and bears a profusion of white blossoms on 
the upper side of the branches. So com- 
plete is the effect of whiteness thus pro- 
duced that one might fancy a little snow- 
drift had fallen on the wayside brambles, 
and, tangled there, had forgotten to melt. 
Now the purple Polygala abounds in low, 
moist meadows, where the cattle come to 
feed on the second crop of grass, and here 
and there in the same locality the slender 
white spiral of the Spiranthes, or Ladies’ 
Tresses, is seen. 

This is the season when the pink Gerardia 
and yellow Foxglove are found. Though 
handsome, they both lack the agreeable 
quality of constancy, invariably turning 
black as soon as they are broken from the 
stem. But more fibrous and permanent is 
the Snake-head, shooting up tall and bold 
through tangled grasses and vines in swampy 
hollows and ditches. The Fringed Gentian» 
the fairest flower of autumn, is also one of 
the fairest of the whole year. It is suf- 
ficiently rare to be sought after and greeted - 
with enthusiasm. It has a marked appear- 
ance of uprightness in all its parts, bearing 
the blossoms of loveliest blue on the sum- 
mits of the straight, firm stems. A border 
of exquisite fringe surrounds the bell-shaped 
corolla, which is so closely supported by the 
compact calyx that it seems but partially 
opened, like a half-blown bud that delayed to 
bloom. This is very beautiful when gathered 
alone; but is much less so when mixed with 
other flowers. This is true of all the most 
fine and unique plants; it is only the more 
common and inferior kinds that produce 
pleasing effects by being combined with di- 
versified forms and colors. Another species 
of this family so persistently refuses to open 
at all that it is called the Closed Gentian. 
Notwithstanding the omission of this act, 
which seems the manifest duty of every 
flower, it presents a pretty appearance, with 
its clusters of blue buds placed snugly with- 
in a protecting enclosure of leaves, 

In the conservative habits of some of 
these later growths we may perceive the 
same instinct of self-preservation that leads 
the early Trailing Arbutus to hide away its 
perfection under the withered foliage of the 
old year. 

There is a special Dandelion belonging to 
this season, whichis much less ambitious 
and gaudy than its spring cousin. It is 
fond of green lanes and roadside banks, 
where many others of the sisterhood delight 
in displaying their varied charms. Each 
one has its own peculiar gift of excellence 
and chosen dwelling-place, from which it 
does not willingly bear removal. 

An old rye-field, where flocks’of pigeons 
assemble to glean the stray grain scattered 
from the harvesting, is the favorite resort 
of the Everlasting, the rear-guard of the re- 
treating army. Of the twocommon species, 
one is an aromatic herb, growing in great 
abundance; and the other, though possess- 
ing no healing properties, is pretty and use- 
ful for winter bouquets when arranged with 
ferns and mosses. 

Thus the procession winds on, lingering, 





filled up the bed of the little brook, and 
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frosts are gathering in their irresistible ' 
power, and every day something of beauty 
and brightness vanishes from our sight, 

At length, walking over the November 
hills, we sadly notice the dead grass ang 
naked trees, and the fallen leaves whirling 
before the gale into desolate corners and by- 
ways, and then we know that the joyous 
revel of the year is ended and we haye 
seen the last of the gentle race of flowers, 








ALL HALLOW’S EVE. 


BY ELIZA WOOD. 





A FLYING, sighing September day! 

A New England village straggling along. 
shore ! 

A boy! And a girl, of course! Can 
there be a boy without a girl? 

After the creation and the rest of the sey. 
enth day; after the planting of the garden, 
with every tree in it “ pleasant to the sight 
and good for food,” the Lord God said: “It 
is not good that man should be alone.” 
Therefore, Adam awoke from his deep 
sleep to find Eve smiling, doubtless, at his 
side. 

My boy, Adam, has fallen asleep in the 
ancestral barn, and my girl, Evelyn, has 
found him lying on the hay, with his straw 
hat over his eyes; and she seats herself by 
him as inevitably as the first Eve sat down 
by the first Adam. 

She has gone to him because he is in 
trouble. His mother is dead. She would 
share his grief, and tell him how sorry she 
is that he is to go away from home, and that 
she will not have him for a comrade any 
more. 

Adam and Evelyn had been separated for 
three monthe. Evelyn had been away from 
home, and had come back with a sense of 
importance and superior knowledge of the 
world. 

She had made up her mind to give up 
playing with Adam. She was almost six: 
teen years old, and she had decided upon a 
code of manners to be observed in their in- 
tercourse, and upon the punishment to be in- 
flicted upon Adam if he did not conform 
humbly. She had even, during the journey 
home, prepared a stately, ceremonious meet- 
ing scene between Adam and herself, which 
would show him from the beginning that 
they were no longer boy and girl. 

On her arrival at home, the opening of her 
little drama was spoiled by the absence of 
her hero. Only her mother met her, with 
sad and care-worn face, and told her that 
their dear friend, Mrs. Heath, was dead, and 


-had been buried the day before in the 


family burial-place, miles away; that poor 
Adam had just come home, and her heart 
was breaking for him. Evelyn,  over- 
whelmed, hid herself in her own room, and 
forgot her drama in genuine sorrow of at 
least three hours’ duration. Then there 
came to her the desire to see and comfort 
Adam, whom she fancied lying in a dark 
place in the old garret, perhaps, ‘‘ plunged 
in grief,” the picture of woe, “stricken 
down,” ‘‘crushed,” ‘‘in the depths of de- 
spair,” and she felt a little elated to havea 
friend in such deep affliction. She looked 
across the road which separated her home 
from Adam’s home, and it seemed unfeeling 
to her that there was not some. visible 
change in the expression of the house that 
Adam’s mother had died in. 

Cinthy Ann, the help, comes out of the 
kitchen door, with her sunbonnet in her 
hand. Evelyn issure that she is going to 
gossip with a neighbor about Adam. 
‘‘Poor Adam !” Evelyn will dress herself, 
Yes, Adam will like to see her in the 
daisy dress, just as she used to be; and she 
will go to him after dinner, first talking it 
all over with her mother. 

While putting on the daisy dress and 
brushing her bright hair of sunset gold, she 
prepared appropriate little sentences of con- 
solation to say to Adam, when first she 
should find him prostrate in the dark place. 
Evy had decided that a hero in grief must 
be prostrate, lying on his face. She would 
admit no other position for Adam. 

She might approach him slowly, she 
thought, and say: “Adam, I loved her, too 
Let me console you. Do not turn from me, 
my friend.” 

Or there might be an awful silence reign 

ing, and Adam might not look at her. Then 
she would repress a sob, which Adam hear- 





reluctant to bid farewell to earth; while the 


ing would burst into tears and say: ‘‘ Thisis 
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the first time -hat I have wept since she 
died.” 

Or perh+ps she would be so much af- 
fected at sight of him that he would have to 
console he:, and then she could say: “How 
kind, how socd you are to forget your own 
affliction !” 

This last fancy pleased her so much that 
she knotted her hair with blue ribbons, and 
answered her mother cheerfully when she 
was called to dinner. 

It was one thin to enact imaginary scenes 
with Adam, and another to make up her 
mind really to go to him, in the dear old 
house, that looked so exactly as she left it, 
and yet no longer contained Mra. Heath, or 
even Adam, for he must be a different man 
since his affliction. 

Affliction was a word that Evelyn had 
never used familiarly before. She liked the 
sound of it very much. 

“There could not be a greater affliction,”’ 
she said to her mother, thoughtfully. ‘I 
mean for Adam, of course.” 

Mrs. Brown, washing the glass, as usual, 
and putting each piece carefully in its place, 
answered: ‘‘ No, my child,” very gravely. 
“But,” thought Evelyn, ‘‘she goes on doing 
things exactly as if he were not afflicted.” 

‘“Why don’t you go tosee Adam now,” 
said Mrs. Brown, brushing out a persistent 
fly. 

vs I can’t make up my mind so quickly. It 
looks so quiet over there, Mother,’ said 
Evelyn, peeping through the blinds. 

“My dear, you had better go at once, 

without thinking any more about it,” said 


‘Mrs. Brown. 


Evelyn then decided that she would go 
first to the barn, hoping to meet Adam 
accidentally, or to give herself more time to 
think over what she should say to him. 

She ran across the road, opened the gate, 
and walked slowly to the barn, not even 
glancing at the windows. of the house, lest 
she should see Adam looking at her, al- 
though she was sure he was: in that appro- 
priate prostrate posture in a dark place: 
One of the barn-doors was open wide. The 
afternoon sunlight was streaming in through 
cracks and a little window near the roof 
made long, bright bars across the black 
corners where the hay was piled. Evelyn, 
walking to a dark mound, nearly sat down 


upon Adam, who, as I have said, was lying | 


asleep upon the hay, with his hat over his 
eyes. 

Then was her sympathy turned to con- 
tempt. She looked out of the open barn- 
door upon the senseless, unfeeling earth and 
the blue water, that Mrs. Heath loved so 
well. On the kitchen doorstep the old dog 
is lying asleep; the favorite hens were peck- 
ing at the best tomatoes and making lazy, 
contented noises ia their throats; two young 
roosters, named Tom and Jerry by Mrs. 
Heath, were sparring together ; her kittens 
were frolicking madly on the grass; a 
neighbor’s child was sailing a boat from a 
rock at the foot of the garden; the dahlias 
and salvia were blooming in rich colors; 
the very trees upon the islands near had 
clothed themselves brightly, when they 
should mourn ; the bees were humming in 
the mignonette, the butterflies dancing and 
glancing among the asters; everything 
seemed unconscious and indifferent, and 
Adam the most insensible of all. 

Evelyn, disgusted and indignant, decided 
that he did not need her sympathy, and that 
no one can ever be sure of anything in this 
world except one thing—that one has only 
to die to be forgotten. 

Adam, waking, was aware of her without 


* opening his eyes or moving. He was very 


sorrowful when he hid himself in the old 
barn; but he bad had a happy dream, and, 
instead of being alone in the world, as when 
he fell asteep, all the world was with him 
now—all the world in a blue cambric gown 
with daisies on it. Stretching out his hand, 


- he grasped hers suddenly, thereby confusing 


her decision about deata and oblivion. 

“How did you know it was me?” she 
said, in imperfect English, as he sat up and 
looked at her. 

“As if any one else would come to me,” 
he answered. 

“I didn’t come to you,” she said, still tn: 
dignant, and agitated as well, for Adam 
never took her hand before in this way. 

“But you are here,” he said. 

They did not know that-they were repeat- 
ing the first idyl, five: , not’ come to. 
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Adam; she was brought to him. 
not go to sleep with the deliberate intention 
of contributing one of his ribs for a help- 
meet for him: If he had been consulted, per- 
haps he would have demurred and proposed 
another scheme for that institution of mar- 
riage ; yet his words showed his satisfaction 
when the affair was finished. i 

My Adam sits gazing at Evelyn Brown as 
if he had never seen her before. He had 
never seen her so beautiful. During their 
separation he had dreamed of her often, by 
night and by day; and now it is as if he had 
come back to her in a new country. She 
seems to him illuminated, as she sits there; 
her face averted, because he is gazing at her 
and grasping ber hand. 

‘* You are here? This is you, isn’t it?” he 
repeated. 

“I thought you’d want some one,’’ she 
said, almost apologetically. 

“ And so you came?” 

‘‘AndsoI came.” She turned her sweet 
face slyly toward him, and met Adam’s 
eyes, most grateful and tender. Already she 
has forgotten how insensible he seemed, 
asleep. 

‘*Did- you want me, Adam?” she asked, 
quite confidently now. 

‘*Did Lwant you, Evy ?” He took both her 
hands. It is a silent, innocent lovemaking. 
Each knows that the sadness in the other’s 
eyes is the shadow of sorrow, and yet each 
feels a bliss undreamed of before. 

Evy tries to recall the words she had pre- 
pared for Adam’s consolation; but no words 
come—only blushes, and a faint feeling, that 
makes her turn her eyes away. 

‘*T thought you'd want some one,” ne 
repeats. 

And Adam in the simple words and ten- 
der tone feels her desire to comfort him 
and her sympathy with his loneliness. 

To keep from clasping her, to keep her 
from seeing his tears, he lies down again, 
brushing his hat over his eyes. He cannot 


speak. It is quite still in the barn, but for 


the pigeons cooing on the roof. A weary, 
pale, day-moon looks in at a window above 
them. 

It is Mrs, Heath’s spirit, Evy thinks, 
sorrowing for itself. It moves away, with 
wide, wan eyes gazing at the children that 
were so dear to her. 

Adam grasps her hand again. 

When, Evelyn Brown put on her blue 
dress,and knotted her beautiful golden hair, 
with blue ribbons, it was not with the in- 
tention of sitting down by Adam Heath and 
letting him hold fast her hand. Yet what 
can she do? Can she be indignant? 

She looks at him with this intent; but is 
diverted immediately from such, thoughts 
by the sight of his tears rolling down from 
under his hat-rim. 

“ Adam,” she says, “I want to tell you 
how sorry Iam about your mother, and that 
you are going away and have no one left to 
care about you except hs wel and—” She 
was going to add ‘‘ me.” 

But he stopped her by sitting up again 


‘and looking at her. 


‘“You care about me, Evy? You do, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes; but you only have us now,” she 
said, opening her child-eyes pityingly ; while 
Adam, looking into their clear depths, saw 
far beyond the present moment, and knew 


that she was his home and his life, however’ 


separated they might be. 

‘‘What did you say, Evy ?” he asked. 

“You only have us now, I said.” 

“Tf Ihave you Ihave all the world. I 
have all that I ever can want. 
three words more if you care for me!” 

She looked at his tear-stained face, at his 
sad eyes and quivering lips; she heard her 
mother talking outside to the old dog, and 
said hurriedly : “‘ What three words, Adam ?” 

“T love you!” he said. 

“T love you!” she repeated, and a soft 
breath from the blue sky streamed her fair 
hair over her blushing face. 

Mrs. Brown, coming in at the barn-door, 
saw Adam pulling by both pands her 
Evelyn up out of the hay. She had come 
with motherly intent to give him a kiss of 
tenderness and to ask him to take tea with 
them on his last evening at home; but there 
was a fluttered air about Adam and Evy 
that she did not like, therefore she did not 
kiss Adam, and only said: 

“Evelyn, come home to tea.” 

“Ido not want any tea, mother,” Evelyn 


Say but. 








answered. ‘‘ Adam is going away to-mor- 
row early.” She made no effort to hide her 
tears. i i 

“Adam will come to tea, too,” said Mrs. 
Brown, her heart softening at Evy’s tears 
and -Adam’s hopeless air.’ ‘Come, my 
child,” she said to him. 

And they three went out the barn-door 
together, and passed the silent-house, which 
still contained for Evelyn the hero, pros- 
trate and grief-stricken—compared with 
whom Adam at her side was but a common- 
place and much-loved comrade. The old 
dog wagged his tail and winked his sleepy 
eyes, by way of recognition, as she passed. 
Cinthy Ann was feeding Mrs, Heath’s 
chickens. 

“T am going to Mrs. Brown’s to tea,” 
Adam said to the nearest side of her sun- 
bonnet. 

“§’pose so,” she answered, without turn- 
ing her head, which relieved Evy from the 
responsibility of speaking to her. 

‘The sunset glow was brightening the sea- 
grass. Busy little sail-boats in the harbor 
were coming home for the night. In the 
streets the village boys drove home the cows 
to the milking. 

“Just as it used to be,’ Evy thinks. 
‘*Just as it used to be. And Mrs, Heath 
has gone; to-morrow Adam will be gonetoo; 
and nothing will know it, nobody will care 
except me.” 

She made these reflections from the top 


of the high flight of steps that led to the 


door opening into the large room that she 
and her mother lived in during the day. 

Standing there, she looked down upon 
Adam and her mother crossing the road, and 
was satisfied with Adam’s grief-stricken 
aspect, bowed head, and slowsteps. But she 
longed for her play-fellow Adam, for dear, 
kind Mrs. Heath, her own happy girl-self, 
and the bright days when to have Adam to 
tea meant only the best sweetmeats and hot 
cakes, The best sweetmeats and hot cakes 
were awaiting them, bat the tea wassad and 
silent, Evy not talking at all and Adam 
merely answering Mrs. Brown’s questions. 
The arrangements for his leaving home to 
study law with his uncle had been made be- 
fore his mother’s death, he said. The house 
could not be sold until he was of age; but 
he had no hope of. ever returning to live in 
it again. At this Evy,left the table, to cry 
in her own room. Mrs, Brown coughed, 
and said: ‘‘ Evy is very-fond of you, Adam, 
and loved your mother like a relation. She 
didn’t know. you were not coming back. I 
hope you will make a good man.” 

‘*T hope I shall make a good man,” Adam 
answered. And then, as suddenly as he had 
told his love to Evy, he added: “For I love 
Evy with all my heart, and all I look for- 
ward to is to make her my wife.” 

‘That's foolish talk now, Adam,” said 
Mrs. Brown. . ‘‘ Evy is not sixteen years old, 
and you barely nineteen and have seen 
nothing beyond your college life.” 

“ But 1 have known Evy always, and you 
have known me and my motheralways. Do 
you object to me for a son? It seems to 
me the most natural thing in the world.” 

“Tdo not. wish her to have any such 
thoughts, Adam, She must think of her 
books for several years. I hope you have 
not said anything to her about it.” 

‘‘T have told her that I care for her only 
in the whole world. What harm can it do 
her? Wecannotbe together while I am 
studying; but as soon as I am admitted 1 
shall ask her to be my wife. I hope you 
will not oppose me.” 

‘* Adam,” said Mrs. Brown, sternly, you 
and Evelyn must not be engaged or any- 
thing of the kind. Itis not a good thing 
for a girl like her. Ido not wish her to 
marry young. I hope she will forget what 
you have said to her, and you were very 
wrong to say it. She’s but a mere child.” 

‘*T am sorry that you are not my friend,” 
said Adam, very much hurt at Mrs. Brown’s 
manner. “ Will you tell Evy that I shall 
never forget her, and that I shall come 
back to her as soonasI possibly can? I had 
better say good-bye.” 

‘*T'shall not give your message, Adam,” 
said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘She’s too young. She 
is free now. I don’t want to hurt you; but 
it is better for you both.” Whereupon Mrs. 
Brown kissed Adam forgivingly, and the 
poor fellow went back to the burn, and 
watched Evelyn’s light till it was extin- 
eished, wondering why she” could not be 
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his as he was hers, what evil would come of 
it, and why it was his fate to go forth into 
the world alone. 





IL 

A lone figure striding desperately through 
the drowsy village street toward the last 
house on the pier, all aglow with the hope 
that her light may not be put out, though 
the village clock has struck ten. 

Since sundown he has been walking, with 
her only in bis thoughts and heart; and, 
now that he is approaching her home, his 
courage is failing, and he suddenly stops, 
wishing that he may meet some acquaint- 
ance who will tell him what has happened 
in the last year. Soniebody may be dead. 
Somebody may be married or gone away. 
He wishes that it were earlier or later, or 
that some one were expecting him. He even 
turns and walks back past a few houses, -to 
one from which a light streams, and, lean- 
ing on the gate, looks in eagerly at an old 
woman, reading her Bible, no doubt, with 
no more expression on her wrinkled face 
than if he were not standing there, yearning 
for some tidings, good or bad, of the only 
girl living in the whole world for him. 
Walking very slowly now, the old familiar 
village noises come back to him. Captain 
Mink’s dog baying, Mr. Hodge’s donkey 
braying, late pleasure parties landing at the 
pier, the girls and boys in pairs passing, 
laughing and chatting happily, Miss Jones’s 
piano clattering, the hotel sign creaking, the 
elm trees swaying overhead, a frog and 
cricket chorus.singing through all and 
seeming to link all together. 

Adam Heath is near enough now to 
Evelyn Brown’s house to see that there is a 
light in the sitting-room. He stops at Dea- 
con Brown’s pump and listens to the Deacon 
at prayer. ‘‘ Wash, cleanse, and purify this 
sinful world,” says the Deacon. ‘‘ We pray 
for all benighted souls in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.” 

He and Evy had listened so often. to- 
gether to the Deacon’s prayer that they 
knew exactly where ‘‘ Europe, Asia, and 
Africa” came in. ‘‘Only the Jews now,” 
thought Adam, “and he hasdone.” Then 
the Deacon will lock his door, and Mrs. 
Brown will lock her door,and why do I 
wait? Ashe said this to himself, he went 
to his own old home, entered the gate, and 
walked to the barn. One of the barn-doors 
opened into the yard, and one opposite into 
the road to the pier, a stone’s throw from 
Mrs. Brown’s house. At the side of each 
door was a sliding window.. Adam had 
entered the barn by the windows as often 
as by the doors, He now pushed back the 
yard window, and, stepping on a chicken- 
coop, climbed in. The moon was full and 
high. There was light enough in the barn 
for bim to see that some furniture had been 
piled against the barn-door which opened 
into theroad. He felt his way to the dark 
objects, got up on achest of drawers, and 
opened the window that commanded Eve- 
lyn’s home. Under the window and in the 
road there had been from time immemo- 


‘riala mammoth woodpile, that every boy 


and girl of the village knew well; for the 
pier was the boulevard of the place and 
the wood-pile was the lovers’ seat. 

The wood-pile now extended from one end 
of the pier to Widow Heath’s baru, the last 
logs sloping under the barn window, and 
many love stories thejlast logs knew and 
kept secret until the time came to sing and 
hiss and crackle them on winter nigbis, 
when the wind roared outside. The sight 
of the wood-pile brought back to Adam as 
many pleasant memories as if its large logs 
were burning and crackling now in the 
family chimney-place. 

His heart was warmed by them and his 
unhappy doubts dispelled. There was noth- 
ing to be done but to go direct to Evelyn. 

He thrust his head and shoulders out of 
the window with this purpose. In one mo- 
ment he would be on the wood-pile, across 
the road, up the stone steps, in the sitting. 
room, where the bright light burned and 
where Evy must be sitting talking to her 
mother. But at the instant when only his 
head and shoulders were out of the window 
the sitting-room door opened wide and Evy 
stood on the threshold. 

“Just down to the water, Mother,” 
said, pleadingly. 
It’s early yet.” 

Bebind Evy was @ young man, in nayal 


she 
**Tll not be ten minutes. 
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uniform, bowing good-night to Mrs. Brown, ‘Why don’t you care about it thisyear?” | himself that time would make him in- | girls. Please give me back that piece of my 


who shook hands with him, and’ then 
wrapped Evy carefully in the dear old red 
cloak that Adam simply adored. Mrs. 
Brown stood in the doorway and watched 
the two figures till they disappeared. 

Adam, ‘with his head out of the barn 
window, also watched them till ‘they dis- 
appeared ; then drew in his head and for a 
momett held it tightly in his hands. 

The whole world could not contain his 
heartache, It was a real, tangible pain. 
He could hardly breathe: The contrast be- 
tween the bliss within his grasp and the 
desolation that had overwhelmed him was 
80 great that he felt dazed, as if he bad 
struck himself violently. 

For a whole year, all his life long, in fact, 
he bad never had a painful thought: of Ev- 
elyn. During his absence she had sent him, 
as often as she had had opportunity, teader, 
artless messages; and not a month since a 
bit of blue ribbon, tied and crumpled, as if 
she had gathered it from her sunny hair. 
He had come to his shrine, with overflowing 
heart, to see her whom hbe-adored fall from 
her hight and break intoa thousand pieces. 
No thought of relief came to him. He sat 
still, while the frog and cricket chorus 
sounded in his ears. They would come 
back, he knew. He would see the door open 
again. She would goin. Then the door 
would be shut upon him forever. How cold 
the moonlight was. How dark and drear 
the old barn. How sad and. ‘yearning the 
swaying arms of the elm trees. 

“Wash, cleanse, and’ purify this sinful 
world.” That was what Deacon Brown had 
said a short time ago, when lie was happy— 
when Evy was over there—when the light 
was burning and the firelight blazing on the 
window-panes—with her mother, and 
with—. They are coming back now. 

They seat themselves under the window, 
and are so still that Adam fears they will 
hear his heart beat. 

At last the man speaks. 

“This is good-bye, then, for a long year, 
Evy? I have stayed here 'too long, unless 
you”— 

** Good-bye,” Evy says, with a rippling 
langh. “I have been wondering why you 
didn’t have to go,” looking up at him in- 
quiringly. : 

Adam grasps the ledge of the window 
and restrains 4 groan. 

“Ts that all?” asks the young officer, in 
mournful voice. 

“That's all,” Evy answers, gayly. ‘No. 
You must not do that. Ill run away if you 
do that again.” 

“You give me nothing for my heart, then? 
Not even a lock of your hair? Not even a 
blue ribbon? ‘You must let me kiss your 
hand. A whole year, Evy! Perhaps you'll 
not be here when I come back.” 

‘Perhaps I shan’t. I don’t think I will. 
You shall not kiss my hand. I’m glad you 
are going away. I did give you a blue 
ribbon.” 

“Yes, you were very kind to me at first. 
You are a heartless little girl. You like to 
be cruel. You are welcome to my heart. 
Are you glad to know that’ I am wretched ? 
I believe you'd be glad if I were dead; but I 
shall come back, dead or alive, to youin a 
year. I will have a lock of your hair.” 

“You shall not; and I’m not a heartless 
little girl. Ido not want your old heart. I 
dare say it is not yours, anyhow; and you 
needn’t try to frighten me. Motherkuew an 
officer when she was young, and she says I 
musn’t believe a word they say; so I know 
you are not coming back next year, dead or 
alive. What. do you do with that big 
knife ?” 

Nothing,” he answered. ‘‘ Good-night. 
Remember, next year at midnight, on Hal- 
loween, in this place. By this lock of your 
hair I swear it.” He held up a long, thick 
tress of her bair and laughed in triumph. 

‘*Oh! what a big piece,” said Evy. “It 
will show. Mother will see where you 
chopped it. I told you that you sbouldn’t 
do it. You make me soangry. Im going 
now. Good-bye. I hate you.” 

**Not so fast. I didn’t mean to cut off so 
much; but I'm glad it came, since it is all 
of you that I can take away with me. Sit 
down again just for one minute. Do you 
know how near it is to Halloween?” 

“Two weeks. The boys are going to 
give a party and tell fortunes; but 1 don’t 
care about it this year.” 


he asked. : 

“I shan’t tellyou. You expect me to tell 
you everything.” , 

‘“No, I don’t. You have never told me 
anything yet; but I’ve heard all about’ your 
Adam Heath. I wouldn’t be spooney about 
a fellow that’s away. They always forget.” 

‘* Adam won't forget; but you will,” said 
Evy.; She had not sat down again, and 
Adam, raising his head, could see her, all 
glorious, as the moonlight touched her hair. 
She said gravely ‘‘Adam won't forget”; 
but he. knew so well the plaintive note in 
the words “ but you will.” 

“Tl never; never forget you, Evy, if I 
live to be a thousand years old. Next year 
on All Hallow’sIT am coming back to you, 
alive or dead.” 

“That will be great fun,” said Evy. 
** Where will you come? <Tell me all about 
it.” She was laughing and jumping’ from 
the last low log, with her back to him: He 
put out his hand and caught’ at her red 
cloak. 

‘Look at me one instant,”’ he said. “‘ I'll 
come here at midnight. You must be 
brushing your hair and looking in a glass, 
and you'll see me reflected in the glass. 
Will you dare to do it?” 

“Yes, Iwill. I promise. Ina year from 
next All Hallow’s. I shall be frightened, but 
I shall like it. But suppose you forget?” 

Mrs. Brown opened the sitting-room door 
and looked out. The meeting-house clock 
struck. Evy saw her mother in’ ‘the: door- 
way, and darted off. She was half-way up 
the stone steps while the officer was stum- 
bling down from the wood-pile. He sat 
down, the thick tress of hair in his hand. 
The door closed. 

Two hearts were now aching outside. 

He waited until the officer walked away, 
and then got out of the window upon 
the wood-pile, down to the ground, and sat 
down where she had been sitting beside a 
new friend. 

“ Adam won't forget but you will.” 

Those words were as distinct in his mind 
as @ little constellation, that he and Evy 
loved, now sinking in the West. The stars 
that he and Evy had loved. ‘That he loved 
now and Evy had forgotten. Could she 
have forgotten everything? How could she 
forget, here where the stars, and the sea, 
and the frogs, and Deacon Brown the dogs, 
and the elm trees’ were all repeating the 
same dear old chorus, and the moonlight 
was smiling on the vines that embraced her 
window. But her door was shut. 

Once Adam thought of the dark water so 
near. If Evy could only see him plunge in, 
and know why he had drowned himself. 
And once he thought of just creeping back 
into the barn and dying there, if possible, 
without making any more struggle with his 
load of misery. But if his skeleton were 
found Evy would not know why he had died 
there. And once he thought of walking off, 
and never being heard of again. Perhaps he 
would go to sea, and not come back until he 
was a gray-haired man; but then he could 
not know whether Evy suffered at all when 
she heard that he had disappeared. 

That which he most desired was to be 
found dead under her window the next 
morning. 

She would look out and see him lying 
there, stark and stiff, his white face upturned 
to her, Then she would run, pale and 
trembling, to her mother; and Mrs. Brown 
would weep over him, and say she had 
always loved the dear boy; and the neigh- 
bors would say “One short year since his 


a dark secret in her heart, and perhaps 
waste away before the appointed All Hal- 
low’s. The funeral would be so sweet and 
sad, Deacon Brown would make a special 
prayer, with a touching allusion to his being 
cut down in all his bloom; and Evy might 
wear a crape veil to hide her dreadful secret. 
Or, perhaps she wouldn’t care at all. 

This touching tragedy became so inter- 
esting to Adam that under its influence he 
walked off back to the high road, and morn- 
ing found him at the railway station, on his 
way. back to the city. 

He went to his work like a man, sad- 
dened and strengthened by the struggle he 
had had that night. It made him moody 
and silent to know that his friend had failed 
him. Hesent her no message during the 





year that followed. He tried to persuade 


mother died”; and Evy would go about with |- 


different and philosophical; but he knew 
that he rejoiced in his own steadfastness and 
loyalty, and every honor gained in his pro- 
fession was secretly laid at her loved feet. 
To one resolution above all others he would 
hold fast: and that was never toseek Evelyn 
Brown, and never in any way to acknowl- 
edge that he remembered having plighted 
bis troth to herin the old barn, on that sweet, 
sad September afternoon, two years ago. 

In every breath of the sighing air her 
words, ‘‘I love you,” came back to him; and 
he would shut his eyes to recall the dazzling 
vision of her, as she looked when her mother 
came in to them, standing, with startled 
look, blushing and trembling, seeming to be 
wavering iv her blue dress and sifting through 
her glittering, golden hair. To forget all 
this, and how false she had been, Adam 
Heath had repeated the scene to himself, 
night after night, in long, lonely country 
walks, and to fancy what it would soon be 
when that other man came back to her on 
All Hallow’s, as he had sworn, with that 
thick tress of her hair in his hand. 

In thus forgetting, Adam spent all his 
leisure moments, not realizing at first that 
he was re-enthroning Evy in his heart of 
hearts. When she had taken full possession 
he struggled no more; but decided to com- 
plete his wretchedness by going home once 
more to accept his fate at her hands, per- 
haps to drown himself or die alone in the 
old barn. 

It was possible that Evy might forget her 
promise, or that the young officer might not 
be able to keep his, or that an unforeseen ac- 
cident might keep them apart. A hundred to 
one she would not be there. At all events, 
he would like to see the old house before it 
was sold, and Mrs. Brown would welcome 
him, now that it was fixed that Evy had for- 
saken him. 

Therefore, on All Hallow E’en Adam, 
coming from one direction, went to the old 
barn direct and to the seat of his former 
wretchedness; and the young officer, com- 
ing from an opposite direction, went to the 
mammoth woodpile, and seated himself not 
under-Adam’s window, but at the further 
end. And they both watched Evy’s light 
till midnight. 

The frog-and-cricket chorus was hushed; 
the elm trees’ arms were almost bare; Dea- 
con Brown’s house was dark; all the village 
houses were dark; Evy’s light was in an 
upper room. 

Had she no thought, then, of keeping her 
promise ? 

The meeting-house clock struck twelve. 
At that moment the sitting-room door 
opened. There was no light within to illum- 
ine Evy; but she flashed across the moon- 
light in the road, and stood under Adam’s 
window, her back against the last logs of 
the woodpile. She held in her hand a small 
crystal hand-glass, and, throwing off the 
hood of her cloak, immediately began brush- 
ing her hair with rapid, vigorous strokes. 
Adam, hearing a man’s footsteps approach- 
ing, leaned forward and held his breath, A 
gleam from Evy’s glass falling on his face, 
he was reflected in it for an instant, ghostly 
and shimmering. 

A wild little shriek from Evy, as she flings 
the glass out into the road, and the young 
officer stands before her. 

“Spirits cannot appear scrambling over 
woodpiles, Miss Evelyn,” he said, taking 
her hand. ‘‘ That’s asking too much. You 
faced the wrong way.” 

Evy crouched down shivering,and laughed 
feebly. 

“ Whal’s the matter? What’s happened ?” 
he asked. 

*‘Tt was Adam in the glass. I know I 
saw him. You needn't say I didn’t. I 
didn’t mean to come.” 

The officer laughed unrestrainedly, 

‘* Tt’s generally the old Adam that one sees 
reflected,” he said, seating himself. “ How 
about that fellow, though?” 

““Go away! I hate you!” said Evy, with 
chattering t@éeth. ‘‘I only come to show 
you that I wasn’t afraid; and I didn’t think 
you’d remember anything about last year. 
Mother was very angry about that great 
piece of hair you took. I told her every- 
thing.” 

“Did you tell her about that great piece 
of my heart that you took, and ran away 
and sbut the door on me?” 





“She says that’s the way men talk to 





hair. Mother is not well and I don’t want 
to stay here,” 

“ Are you very sorry about that piece of 
my heart ?” 

“Tam very sorry and frightened about 
everything, and [ll never do it again, if 
you'll give itto me.” 

‘*But you mustn’tclasp your hands and 
look so pretty. That's no way to repent, 
Besides, it is too late. 

‘“*Tf you only knew how you frighten me 
you wouldn’t do it. Don’t you care a bit 
about Mother? I was so wicked to come!” 

Evy clasped her hands again and looked 
at him imploringly. 

‘* You'll keep me here all night, Evy, and 
you are taking more heart all the time, 
Do you see how bad you are? Put down 
your hands and bow your head in penitence. 
Remember your Mother.” 

“You'll make me angry in a minute,” 
said Evy, tossing back herhead. ‘‘ You are 
a coward to keep me here. You know I 
have noone to make you give me back 
what is mine. I’m going without it.” 

“No, you are not going without it, 
There’s a moral to this little story, rather 
vague, I confess, but still a moral that I 
have come a hundred miles to tell you, my 
little girl. In poetry itis called ‘’Tis well to 
be off with the old love before we are on 
with the new.’” 

‘*But I didn’t want to be off with Adam,” 
said Evy. ‘‘I like him a great deal better 
than you.” 

“TI sympathize with you heartily, my 


child. Last year 1 loved a girl much finer 


than you in every respect, and by beguiling 
me with many arts and wiles and blue rib- 
bons and locks of hair you got me into a 
very bad scrape.” 

“Did you have.a qNarrel,” said Evy, 
eagerly. 

“No. She did not condescend to quarrel 
with me.” 

“That's right. When a man is false, one 
must get rid of him without any words 
about it.” 


“And when a woman is false, what 


then ?” 

“You must give her back ber lock of 
false hair and get rid of her,” said Evy, de- 
murely, looking down in mock penitence. 

“Here it is,” said the officer. “ My wife 
sent me back with it.” 

“Pooh! What afrump!” said Evy, laugh- 
ing. 

“And she hopes, if the ship comes up 
here next summer, that you will come to see 
her.” 

‘© Which I won’t; for Ishouldn’t like her, 
I know. I don’t like fine women,” said 
Evy, maliciously. 

‘‘ Well, good-bye,” he said, wrapping her 
cloak about her. “I ought not to have kept 
you out here so long. Your glass is not 
broken, and that’s good luck.” 

He picked up Evy’s glass, as they crossed 
the road together. Adam jumped out of 
the barn window and down into the road, 
with confused ideas as to his paft in the 
drama. He had been alternately drubbitg 
and embracing the naval hero for the last 
half hour. His leap from the wood-pile into 
the road was anything but ghostly. He 
came down with a heavy thump, that made 
Evy and the officer turn their heads; and 
Evy shrieked again wildly. 

“The old love, I suppose,” said the officer 
calmly. “I surrender at discretion.” And 
he walked off briskly. 

Mrs. Brown, clad like a vestal virgin, with 
a light in her hand, appeared in the sitting- 
room doorway. Evy.and Adam went sc 
together. What explanation they made td 
her and to one another we will never know; 
for the door was closed, not gently. 

The next year Adam and Evy, standing 
under the elm trees, listening to the frog 
and cricket chorus, and to Deacon Brown’s 
prayer that the wicked world might be 
washed, cleansed, and purified, looked up 
at the little butterfly constellation that they: 
had loved from their childhood and won~ 
dered what it signified to the learned. 

‘* Last year,” said Adam, “it meantto me 
beauty and inconstancy, and I wished my~ 
self dead.” 

“This year,” said Evy, “it means to us: 
immortality; that is, love immortal and 
steadfast as the stars, as fixed as if it had a 
pin in its back. To-morrow will be: out- 
wedding-day, Adam.” 
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Science. 





Ar the last meeting of the American Asso- 
elation for the Advancement of Science, held at 
portland, Me., the subject of evolution was dis. 
cussed at one of the sittings by Profs. Swallow, 
gmith, and Dawson against and Professors Gill 
and Morse for it. It was especially noteworthy 
that the opponents were mineralogists, geolo- 
gists, oF paleontologists, and not practical 
zoologists, while the supporters of evolution 
pelonged to the latter class of students. The 
remarks of all of the first-named gentlemen 
pore witness to their entire ignorance of the 
facts of modern zoology. Hence, the patroniz- 
ing remarks of Prof. J. L. Smith, the president, 
in his closing address, will be read with amuse- 
ment by evolutionists in this country and 
abroad. His description of the dangers of 
speculation is safe enough, but inapplicable ; 
and his allusion to the Baconian method of 
investigation shows that he is unaware of 
the fact that modern science has long since 
thrown it overboard, as already explained 
by Professor Henry, and employs the ex- 
perimental mode instead. His criticism 
of Darwin is in large measure inaccurate, 
though not more so than might have been an- 
ticipated from a student whose labors have 
been in a different field. Mr. Darwin, he says, 
isadmirable as a collator of facts, but not re- 
liable as a discoverer. This isa most remark. 
able perversion of the facts, for Mr. Darwin 
has made a sufficient number of original dis- 
coveries in natural science to entitle him to a 
membership in the French or any other acad- 
emy, apart from his’ works on development. 
Of Prof. Dawson’s opinions we have already 
written a review, and it only remains to notice 
those of Prof. Agassiz, as expressed in some 
recent lectures before the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, as reported in the New York 
Tribune. This gentleman, the most accom- 
plished opponent of modern evolution in Amer- 
ica, on account of his acquaintance with zoology 
and embryology, finds himself quoted as the 
author of the doctrine that the embryonic 
series of stages bear a coincident relation to the 
succession of life on the earth as disclosed by 
the science of paleontology. This statement 
he reaffirms and continues to regard as a gen- 
eral truth. He then goes on to disclaim any 
support which this doctrine may appear to give 
to the theory he opposes, saying that there is 
no evidence that the early types of various 
divisions of animals were less perfect or elevat- 
ed than the later types. He asserts that many 
of the early forms are higher than the later. If 
this be true, what becomes of his law of embry- 
onic parallels? Are the first stages of the 
fetus also higher than the developed animal? 
Here Prof. Agassiz is in direct contradiction to 
himself. The explanation is that Prof. A, 
uses the word “high” in an unwarranted, not 
to say a perverse manner, With Prof. Gill, 
we have long since discarded the words 
“high? and ‘low,’ and use ‘‘ generalized” 
and ‘“specialized’’ instead. In _ this. light 
Prof. Agassiz’s remarks become intelligi- 
ble. He regards a “generalized” animal as 
“higher”? thana ‘specialized ”” one. We do not. 
On Agassiz’s basis an elephant is “‘higher”’ 
than a deer. On oursa deer is much “ higher’’ 
than an elephant. If generalized types are 
higher, then a coati is ‘“‘higher’’ than a man. 
On ours, the coati is kept down among the 
bears, where he belongs. But when Prof. Agas_ 
siz appeals to the large size of some ancient 
forms as indication of elevation in the develop. 
mental scale he takes ground where his incon- 
sistency appears most strikingly ; for the whale 
is larger than the man and the adult larger than 
the embryo. 


....A year or so ago there appeared in the re- 
ports of one of our scientific societies an ac- 
count of two trees—a Tyson pear and a Rhode 
Island greening apple—with branches interlac- 
ing, which produced fruit in part apples from the 
pear branches. ‘There was a discussion at the 
time whether this change was the result of some 
tnternal power of change in the plant itself or 
of hybridization with the apples growing near 
the pear branches, the pollen from the apple 
immediately affecting the pear fruit. 

A similar case bas recently occurred in En- 
gland, in the nurseries of a Mr. Watson, 
of St. Albans, who forces fruits and vege- 
tables under glass. He has one house 
with & roof sloping two ways, or, as gardener’s 
Say, “‘span roofed.” On one slope he has 
cucumbers; on the other side melons. On one 
of his. cucumber vines a melon has appeared, 
along with the cucumbers. So many of these 
“‘curiosities” are mere distortions that scien- 
tific men often doubt them. A fungus or an in- 
Sect makys an exerescence, which at once is sup- 
posed tc be the development of anew fruit. 
This Mr Watson, however, being a skilled 
gardener, was scarcely likely to be de- 
ceived in this way. But,in order to make 
all things sure, @ Lendon horticultura} jour 
bal sent a botanist and draughtsman to ex- 








amine it, and he reports all correct. He ‘says 
the mélon is 414 inches long and 81{ inches 
round, and similar to young ones on the melon 
plants, on the opposite side of the house. At 
the axil of the stem which produces this melon 
is an enormous cucumber leaf, measuring no 
less than one foot two inches across. On the 
same stem, eighteen inches from where the 
melon is borne, a remarkably fine cucumber is 
growing. In this country there haslong been an 
impression that there is a direct and immediate 
{influence on the character of melons—or, as we 
say here, ‘cantaloupes’—by having squashes 
growing alongside of them; but this has not 
been supposed to extend to a change of form, 
but only to a deterioration of character, by hav- 
ing a squashy flavor communicated to the 
melon. This well-authenticated case shows, a8 
in the apple and pear case referred to, there 
may at times be a complete change immediate” 
ly produced ona fruit by hybridization, with- 
out waiting for the result to be visible in the 
progeny from the seed, as was formerly sup- 
posed to be universally the case. 

..-.8ome remarkable and gigantic animals re- 
lated to the Rhinoceros and the Zobasilens have 
been recently discovered by Prof. Cope in the 
Bad Lands of Colorado. There are seven 
species, six of which are referred to the new 
genus Symborodon, and one to Miobasilens, also 
new. While related to the Rhinoceros, these 
creatures were higher on the legs and had 
comparatively short necks, itis also not un- 
likely that they possessed a short proboscis. 
What rendered their physiognomy most 
striking was the presence of horns in pairs 
on the front of the head. The cores are pre- 
served in the specimens of all the species and 
are very various in their forms. In Miobasilens 
they stand over the eye. In Symborodon over 
the side of the face or the snout. The smallest 
species is S. acer, whose horn-coves area foot 
long, round and curving outward on each side 
of the snout. It was about the size of the 
Indian Rhinoceros. The largest species, 
S. bucco, was equal to the elephant. Its horns 
were flattened in one plane, and its cheek- 
bones were enormously expanded, so as to 
form a huge projection on each side of 
the face and give the muzzle a wedge shape. 
The cyes were compelled to look obliquely up- 
ward. The J. qltirostris was nearly as large. 
Its horns were round and straight, and the 
muzzle exceedingly short and high, so that the 
eye was very far forward. S. trigonoceros had 
three-cornered horns, which rolled outward 
and but little upward. It was little smaller 
than the preceding. S&S. heloceros had mere 
knobs in the position of horns ; the muzzle was 
longer. These animals are interesting as con- 
firming the conclusions reached by the discoy- 
erer of Hobasilens as to the relationships of this 
remarkable form and its affines. The whole 
structure shows that the peculiarities of Zobdasi- 
lens by which it differs from the other probos- 
cidians are to be found in the Rhinoceros and 
these its extinct allies, and not among the 
cloyen-footed types. 


.... Those who make original observations 
are the greatest benefactors to science. Too 
many are content with the often hurried ob- 
servations of others; and theories are con- 
structed in this manner from very doubtful 
facts, without any one taking occasion to test 
the accuracy of the facts on which theories are 
founded, though it would not take, in many in- 
stances, much time or trouble to do so. Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, deserves much credit in 
this line. He has been going over many dis- 
puted questions, observing while others are 
disputing; and, though one may sometimes 
differ from him in some of his deductions, his 
experiments teach us much, and are deserving 
of all praise. 

Recently he has been testing the two leading 
theories of the potato disease. In connection 
with the “‘rot” a fungus feronospora infestans 
always appears. Prof. Playfair, and others with 
him, believe the plant is first diseased and then 
the fungus follows. Others, at the head of 
whom may be classed the Rev. J. M, Berkeley, 
believe the fungus is the cause of the disease. 
Mr. Taylor procured glass jars, and had half 
potatoes put in them, with and without the 
fungus spores. The healthy potato (to all ap- 
pearance very healthy) rotted rapidly under 
the influence of the Peronospora—much faster 
than did those not exposed to it. He found 
also that some varieties took the fungus more 
readily than others. 

It may be that the wet surface of the halved 
potatoes afforded a nidus in which the germs of 
fungi sprouted readily ; and, therefore, the ex- 
periments are hardly satisfactory as to plants 
growing in an open field. It would be a good 
idea to have some plants grown in a greenhouse, 
where the plants would not be so much under 
atmospheric influence; and then,.by enclosing 
some plants in a hand-glass and then introducing 
various fungoid spores, watch for the result. 
Still, Mr. Taylor’s experiments are valuable, 0 
tar aa they 0. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





— Missions, 


Tue Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Church of America reports ita receipts 
for the year 1872 as $83,948, Its appropriations 
for the present year are as follows: to the 
Amoy Mission, $18,500; Arcot Mission, $31,- 
7% ;-Japan Mission, $7,726 ; and to home ex- 
penses and the interest on debt, $6,000. The 
Amoy Mission, now 29 years old, which labors 
for the conversion of 3,000,000 of souls, had by 
the last annual report of the Board 8 mission- 
aries in the field, with one lady missionary and 
18 native helpers. The number of communi- 
cants added to the 7 churches during the year 
was 92. The actual gain, allowing for deaths, 
removals, etc,, was 44. The whole number of 
members at the close of the year was 528, The 
number of scholars is given as 127, the 
number of parochial schools 7, and the 
number of theological students 7% The 
English Presbyterians, who work in connec- 
tion with this mission, report an addition of 
214 members, an actual gain during the year of 
78, and the sum total of their communicants as 
1,028. The Arcot Mission, 19 years old, has 5 
missionaries in the field, 2 lady assistants, 2 
native pastors, and 111 helpers of various kinds. 
Its 54 churches report 738 communicants, an 
actual advance of 26 over last year. The num- 
ber of scholars in the vernacular schools is 673 
and the sum contributed by the native churches 
is over $1,200. The progress in Japan we have 
reported from time to time during the year. 
The Board. this year supports 5 male and 7 
female missionaries in Japan, 8 out of the 12 being 
stationed at Yokohama. In our own country 
nearly 10,000 Indians are entrusted to the care of 
the Reformed Church—those of the Gila River, 
Colorado River, Camp Verde, Camp Grant, and 
Camp Apache Reserves. Among the Pimos and 
Maricopas, on the Gila River, two schools have 
been maintained by Government, but no teach- 
er or missionary has yet been sent by the 

. The general summary for the vear gives 
75 stations and outstations, 16 missionaries, 19 
assistants, 7 native ministers, 94 scholars in 
academies, 924 in day schools, 3 medical and 
theological students, 25 churches, 1,295 com- 
municants, and number of patients treated dur- 
ing thé year 187217,000. The number of the 
congregations may be reckoned as a little more 
than four times the number of communicants. 


....Ata recent meeting of the Bombay branch 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, Bishop Douglas, of Bombay, illustrated the 
position of that Society by the following state- 
ment: 

“*T have felt it my duty to address the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—going somewhat fully 
into the subject—a letter, which I expect to re- 
ceive back by the incoming mail, and which will 
be distributed among you. I need not more 
ever a refer to the contents of that letter; 

ut I may say I have felt itmy duty to point out 
that there are serious blemishes, in my opinion, 
in the manner of carrying on the work of mis- 
sions in India, and that I have myself no hope 
whatever that any successful result can be pro- 
duced until we recognize more distinctly that 
we are not here simply to teach truth, but to 
found the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and to set up here a branch of his Holy Catholic 
Church. It seems to me that the great failing 
which has characterized missions—those of the 
Church I speak of, as well as other bodies—has 
been that this fact has not been distinctly recog- 
nized.”’ 


The Bishop should revise the last chapter of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, that its fifteenth verse 
might read ‘*Go ye into all the world and set 
up branches of the Holy Catholic Church,” and 
the Society whose principles the Bishop of 
Bombay represents should change its ancient 
and honorable title to the more appropriate 


one of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Church. 


....The Fiji Wesleyan Training Institution 
at Nayuloa took possession of itsnew premises 
last March, and celebrated the occasion by a 
grand festival, at which King Cakobau presided, 
and about 4,000 chiefs and people from all parts 
of the group were present. Rev. J. Carey, 
principal of the institution, read the 16th 
annual report, which stated: 

‘¢ When the institution was established there 

were 54,000 nominal Christians in the island. 
To-day there are 109,000. were also at 
that date 20,000 scholars in the village schools, 
learning to read their own language, then but 
recently reduced to writing. To-day there are 
over 50,000. The institution roll for the year 
contains the names of fifty-five young men, who 
have been brought together from parts of 
the group.” 
Mr. Carey writes that he has conversed with a 
large number of natives who have long been 
on trial for membership, and he has baptized 
100 of them. 


....Aé the Annual Conference (Methodist 
Episcopal) held at Olympia, Washington Terri- 
tory, in September, a large number of convert- 
ed Indians were present.. It was reported that 
great good had resulted to the Indians of this 
territory through the labors of Father Wilber, 
the pioneer Methodist on the Pacific Coast. 
Of the Yukima tribe 450 have been converted, 
many of whom cultivate farms and work at 
trades, like their white neighbors. Two from 
this tribe are members of the Conference and 
five are exhorters. Rev. W. C. Chattin (Meth- 
odist Episcopal) is laboring successfully among 
the Siletas, of whom the and mapy lead- 
ing men, in all amounting to 42 individuals, 
havo been converted in the course of $ months. 
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Education. 


—— 


THE dedication of Pardee Hall, at Lafayette 
College, last week, was made an occasion of up- 
usual interest. Avery large gathering of in- 
vited guests were present from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, and the people of 
the entire community, as well as those directly 
participating in the exercises, seem to have 
been awakened to a genuine and hearty enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Pardee, whose munificent generos- 
ity provided the hall that is named in honor of 
him, received from every source the most 
gratifying evidences of respect and appre- 
ciation. His gifts to Lafayette College within 
the last few years amount to about $500,000. 
During the same period the college has received 
an equal amount from other sources, and has 
rapidly advanced froma state of poverty and 
decline to one of well-earned prosperity and 
jnfluence. The credit of this change is largely 
due to the energy and ability of President 
Cattell, who fairly shared with. Mr. Pardee the 
honors of this occasion. Professor R. W. 
Raymond, president of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, delivered the dedication 
address, which was a timely and able discus- 
sion of the true nature of scientific education, 
and its importance to our own country at the 
present time: 


‘*We need a scientific in the place of a bar- 
barous or scholastic architecture; ascientificin 
the place of a traditional agriculture; a scien- 
tific in the place of an empirical engioeering. 
We need more machinery, more economical ap- 
plications of power, more effective processes of 
metallurgy and manufacture, more exact knowl- 
edge in all these particulars of our own con- 
dition and necessities, and of the degree in 
which these can be supplied by ence 
already attained abroad. . . . In these 
occupations of which I have been 5 
there is a demand for thorough, trained, prac- 
ticed, skillful men. There is no royal road to 
success in them; but there is a sure road, that 
begins here, in faithful study and preparation. 
The moral element of this preparationis not 
less important than the intellectual. One of 
the leading engineers of the United States said 
to me the other day: * When I wish competent 
agents to superiutend works for which I am re- 
sponsible my greatest difficulty is to get good 
men. I can find twenty who know ésough for 
every one whom I can cérainly trust.” Up- 
rightness, virtue, Christian manhood—these 
are sure to tell in the life career,”’ 


Professor Raymond deserves hearty thanks 
for his thoughtful suggestions respecting 
the importance of giving breadth and range 
as well as accuracy to scientific education : 


“There is danger that in our new-born zeal 
for scientific education we may sacrifice the in- 
terests of a truly liberal culture, producing, as 
I have said, a generation of specialists, incapa- 
ble of appreciating the departments of human 
thought which lie outside their own, or even of 
rising within their own departments to broad 
and comprehensive views. We must not use the 
microscope till we spoil the eyes. We must not 
overtrain the investigator, until he becomes 
less than a full man. The chemists, geologists, 
engineers must not cease to be intelligent and 
active citizens. It may be demonstrated that 
such a mistaken neglect of studies outside the 
range of achosen profession cripples activity 
and impairs success even in that profession? » It 
is one result of the brotherhood of knowledge 
that no man, whether employed in the original 
investigation of Nature or in the application of 
pateret awe to practical ends, can advance suc- 
cessfully without perpetual communication of 
his thoughts to others andthe reception 
of their suggestions and experiences in 
return. Hence, the mastery of lan . 
which was the first condition of ‘civilization, 
remains the essential condition of progress, 
The power to comprehend statements, logical 
arguments, and demonstrations, and to make 
such statements as may be comprehended by 
others and will carry weight and influence in 
the very perfection of their form, is a vitally 
important part of the preparation of every 
young man for his life’s career. “His success, 
aside from its moral qualities, will be in direct 
proportion to his influence over other men; 
and this influence, again, will be in part pro- 
portional to his command of the means by 
which the minds of men are moved—mainly 
language. Under this term we may include a 
knowledge of the methods of practical reason- 
ing; and, if this knowledge is best obtained by 
scholastic: study of logic, then logic must be 
studied. If Latin and Greek are necessary, then 
they must be studied. For us one thing is 
necessary—a thorough mastery of the English 
tongue ; and this alone has been made to yield, 
in Lafayette College, a mental discipline not in- 
ferior to that of the classics. 

** But influence is not due to language alone. 
Bebind this vehicle of thought there must be 
fullness and variety of thought itself. Those 
fruitful analogies, felicitous illustrations, grace- 
ful associations which come and come alone 
though wide acquaintance with human life and 
literature are so many elements of power, and 
without this broad basis of a common ground 
from which to move the minds of others the 
student of a special science, though possessed 
of the lever of Archimedes, that would move the 
world, bas no place whereon to stand. 

‘Tn accordance with these principles, the ob- 
ject of the system of college education in 
America has always been development and dis- 
cipline of character and the broad preparation 
of the student for his subsequent special or pro- 
fessional pursuits. Our colleges may not have 
succeeded in realizing this ideal. Nevertheless, 
this has been their ideal ; and it is the right one 
as much to-day asever. Whatever changes are 
required in our institutions of learning to 

adapt them to the necessities of the modern 
era must be —— in re ge sees —~ 
ane of means, 2 ends, 60 
as eges are concerned. 
“That changes are required is admitted on 





uniform; bowing good-night to Mrs. Brown, 
who shook hands with him, and’ then 


wrapped Evy carefully in the dear old red: 


cloak that Adam simply adored. Mrs. 
Brown stood in the doorway and watched 
the two figures till they disappeared. 

Adam, ‘with his head out of the barn 
window, also watched them till ‘they dis- 
appeared ; then drew in his head and for a 
momett held it tightly in his hands. 

The whole world could not contain. his 
heartache, It was a real, tangible pain. 
He could hardly breathe: The contrast be- 
tween the bliss within his grasp and the 
desolation that bad overwhelmed him was 
so great that he felt dazed, as if he bad 
struck himself violently. 

For a whole year, all his life long, in fact, 
he bad never had a painfal thought: of Ev- 
elyn. During his absence she had sent him, 
as often as she had had opportunity, teader, 
artless messages; and not a month since a 
bit of blue ribbon, tied and crumpled, as if 
she had gathered it from her sunny hair. 
He had come to his shrine, with overflowing 
heart, to see her whom be-adored fall from 
her hight and break into a thousand pieces: 
No thought of relief came to him. He sat 
still, while the frog and cricket chorus 
sounded in his ears. They would come 
back, he knew. He would see the door open 
again. She would go in. Then the door 
would be shut upon him forever. How cold 
the moonlight was. How dark and drear 
the old barn. How sad and. ‘yearning the 
swaying arms of the elm trees. 

“Wash, cleanse, and'‘purify this sinful 
world.” That was what Deacon Brown had 
said a short time ago, when lie was happy— 
when Evy was over there—when the light 
was burning and the firelight blazing on the 
window-panes—with her mother, and 
with—. They are coming back now. 

They seat themselves under the window, 
and are so still that Adam fears they will 
hear his heart beat. 

At last the man speaks. 

“'This is good-bye, then, for a long year, 
Evy? I have stayed here too long, unless 
you”— 

** Good-bye,” Evy says, with a rippling 
langh. “I have been wondering why you 
didn’t have to go,” looking up at him in- 
quiringly. : 

Adam grasps the ledge of the window 
and restrains 4 groan. 

“Ts that all?” asks the young officer, in 
mournful voice. 

“That's all,” Evy answers, gayly. ‘No. 
You must not do that. I'll run away if you 
do that again.” 

“ You give me nothing for my heart, then? 
Not even a lock of your hair? Not even a 
blue ribbon? You must let me kiss your 
hand. A whole year, Evy! Perhaps you'll 
not be here when I come back.” 

**Perhaps I shan’t. I don’t think I will. 
You shall not kiss my hand. I’m glad you 
are going away. I did give you a blue 
ribbon.” 

“Yes, you were very kind to me at first. 
You are a heartless little girl. You like to 
be cruel. You are welcome to my heart. 
Are you glad to know that’ I am wretched ? 
I believe you'd be glad if I were dead; but I 
shall come back, dead or alive, to youin a 
year. I will have a lock of your hair.” 

“You shall not; and I’m not a heartless 
little girl. Ido not want your old heart. I 
dare say it is not yours, anyhow; and you 
needn’t try to frighten me. Motherknew an 
officer when she was young, and she says I 
musn’t believe a word they say; so I know 
you are not coming back next year, dead or 
alive. What-do you do with that big 
knife ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. ‘‘ Good-night. 
Remember, next year at midnight, on Hal- 
loween, in this place, By this lock of your 
hair I swear it.” He held up a long, thick 
tress of her bair and laughed in triumph. 

‘Oh! what a big piece,” said Evy. “It 
will show. Mother will see where you 
chopped it. I told you that you sbouldn’t 
do it. You make me so angry. I'm going 
now. Good-bye. I hate you,” 

**Not so fast. I didn’t mean to cut off so 
much; but I'm glad it came, since it is all 
of you that I can take away with me. Sit 
down, again just for one minute. Do you 
ixnow how near it is to Halloween?” 

““Two weeks. The boys are going to 
give a party and tell fortunes; but don’t 
care about it this year.” 


‘“‘ Why don’t you care about it this year?” 
he asked. ' 

‘I shan’t tell you. You expect me to tell 
you everything.” ; 

‘‘No; I don’t. You have never told me 
anything yet; but I’ve heard all about your 
Adam Heath. I wouldn’t be spooney about 
a fellow that’s away. They always forget.” 

‘‘ Adam won't forget; but yourwill,” said 
Evy.; She had not sat down again, and 
Adam, raising his head, could see her, all 
glorious, as the moonlight touched her hair. 
She said gravely ‘‘Adam won’t forget”; 
but he knew so well the plaintive note in 
the words “ but you will.” 

“PH never; never forget you, Evy, if I 
live to be a thousand years old. Next year 
on All Hallow’sT am coming back to you, 
alive or dead.” 

‘““That will be great fun,” said Evy. 
‘* Where will you come? ‘Tell me all about 
it.” She was laughing and jumping’ from 
the last low log, with her back to him: He 
put out his hand and caught at her red 
cloak. 

‘Look at me one instant,” he said. “ Pll 
come here at midnight. You must be 
brushing your hair and looking in a glass, 
and you'll see me reflected in the glass. 
Will you dare to do it?” 

“Yes, Iwill. I:promise. Ina year from 
next All Hallow’s. I shall be frightened, but 
I shall like it. But suppose you forget?” 

Mrs. Brown opened the sitting-room door 
and looked out. The meeting-house clock 
struck. Evy saw her mother in’ tlie’ door- 
way, and darted off. She was half-way up 
the stone steps while the officer was stum- 
bling down from the wood-pile. He sat 
down, the thick tress‘of hair in his hand. 
The door closed. 

Two hearts were now aching outside. 

He waited until the officer walked away, 
and then got out of the window upon 
the wood-pile, down to the ground, and sat 
down where she had been sitting beside a 
new friend. 

“ Adam won’t forget but you will.” 

Those words were as distinct in his mind 
as @ little constellation, that he and Evy 
loved, now sinking in the West. The stars 
that he and Evy had loved. ‘That he loved 
now and Evy had forgotten. Could she 
have forgotten everything? How could she 
forget, here where the stars, and the sea, 
and the frogs, and Deacon Brown, the dogs, 
and the elm trees’ were all repeating the 
same dear old chorus, and the moonlight 
was smiling on the vines that embraced her 
window. But her door was shut. 

Once Adam thought of the dark water so 
near. If Evy could only see him plunge in, 
and know why he had drowned himself. 
And once he thought of just creeping back 
into the barn and dying there, if possible, 
without making any more struggle with his 
load of misery. But if his skeleton were 
found Evy would not know why he had died 
there. And once he thought of walking off, 
and never being heard of again. Perhaps he 
would go to sea, and not come back until he 
was a gray-haired man; but then he could 
not know whether Evy suffered at all when 
she heard that he had disappeared. 

That which he most desired was to be 
found dead under her window the next 
morning. 

She would look out and see him lying 
there, stark and stiff, his white face upturned 
to her. Then she would run, pale and 
trembling, to her mother; and Mrs. Brown 
would weep over him, and say she had 
always loved the dear boy; and the neigh- 
bors would say “‘One short year since his 
mother died”; and Evy would go about with 
a dark secret in her heart, and perhaps 
waste away before the appointed All Hal- 
low’s. The funeral would be so sweet and 
sad, Deacon Brown would make a special 
prayer, with a touching allusion to his being 
cut down in all his bloom; and Evy might 
wear a crape veil to hide her dreadful secret. 
Or, perhaps she wouldn’t care at all. 

This touching tragedy became so inter- 
esting to Adam that under its influence he 
walked off back to the high road, and morn- 
ing found him at the railway station, on his 
way. back to the city. 

He went to his work like a man, sad- 
dened and strengthened by the struggle he 
had had that night, It made him moody 
and silent to know that his friend had failed 
him. Hesent her no message during the 





year that followed. He tried to persuade 
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himself that. time would make him in- 
different and philosophical; but he knew 
that he rejoicedin his own steadfastness and 
loyalty, and every honor gained in his pro- 
fession was secretly laid at her loved feet. 
To one resolution above all others he would 
hold fast: and that was never toseek Evelyn 
Brown, and never in any way to acknowl- 
edge that he remembered having plighted 
bis troth to her in the old barn, on that sweet, 
sad September afternoon, two years ago. 

In every breath of the sighing air her 
words, ‘‘I love you,” came back to him; and 
he would shut his eyes to recall the dazzling 
vision of her, as she looked when her mother 
came in to them, standing, with startled 
look, blushing and trembling, seeming to be 
wavering io her blue dress and sifting through 
her glittering, golden hair. To forget all 
this, and how false she had been, Adam 
Heath had repeated the scene to himself, 
night after night, in long, lonely country 
walks, and to fancy what it would soon be 
when that other man came back to her on 
All Hallow’s, as he had sworn, with that 
thick tress of her hair in his hand. 

In thus forgetting, Adam spent all his 
leisure moments, not realizing at first that 
he was re-enthroning Evy in his heart of 
hearts. When she had taken full possession 
he struggled no more; but decided to com- 
plete his wretchedness by going home once 
more to accept his fate at her hands, per- 
haps to drown himself or die alone in the 
old barn. ‘ 

It was possible that Evy might forget her 
promise, or that the young officer might not 
be able to keep his, or that an unforeseen ac- 
cident might keep them apart. A hundred to 
one she would not be there. At all events, 
he would like to see the old house before it 
was sold, and Mrs. Brown would welcome 
him, now that it was fixed that Evy had for- 
saken him. 

Therefore, on All Hallow E’en Adam, 
coming from one direction, went to the old 
barn direct and to the seat of his former 
wretchedness; and the young officer, com- 
ing from an opposite direction, went to the 
mammoth woodpile, and seated himself not 
under: Adam’s window, but at the further 
end. And they both watched Evy’s light 
till midnight. 

The frog-and-cricket chorus was hushed ; 
the elm trees’ arms were almost bare; Dea- 
con Brown’s house was dark; all the village 
houses were dark; Evy’s light was in an 
upper room. 

Had she no thought, then, of keeping her 
promise ? 

The meeting-house clock struck twelve. 
At that moment the sitting-room door 
opened. There was no light within to illum- 
ine Evy; but she flashed across the moon- 
light in the road, and stood under Adam’s 
window, her back against the last logs of 
the woodpile. She held in her hand a small 
crystal hand-glass, and, throwing off the 
hood of her cloak, immediately began brush- 
ing her hair with rapid, vigorous strokes. 
Adam, hearing a man’s footsteps approach- 
ing, leaned forward and held his breath. A 
gleam from Evy’s glass falling on his face, 
he was reflected in it for an instant, ghostly 
and shimmering. 

A wild little shrick from Evy, as she flings 
the glass out into the road, and the young 
officer stands before her. 

“Spirits cannot appear scrambling over 
woodpiles, Miss Evelyn,” he said, taking 
her hand. ‘‘ That’s asking too much. You 
faced the wrong way.” 

Evy crouched down shivering, and laughed 
feebly. 

“ Whal’s the matter? What’s happened ?” 
he asked. 

‘“‘Tt was Adam in the glass. I know I 
saw him. You needn’t say I didn’t. I 
didn’t mean to come.” 

The officer laughed unrestrainedly. 

‘* Tt’s generally the old Adam that one sees 
reflected,” he said, seating himself. ‘“ How 
about that fellow, though?” 

‘“Go away! I hate you!” said Evy, with 
chattering t@eth. ‘‘I only come to show 
you that I wasn’t afraid; and I didn’t think 
you’d remember anything about last year. 
Mother was very angry about that great 
piece of hair you took. I told her every- 
thing.” 

“Did you tell her about that great piece 
of my heart that. you took, and ran away 
and sbut the door on me?” 

“She says that’s the way men talk to 
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girls. Please give me back that plece of my 
hair. Mother is not well and 1 don’t want 
to stay here.” 

“ Are you very sorry about that piece of 
my heart ?” 

“Tam very sorry and frightened about 
everything, and I'll never do it again, if 
you'll give it to me.” 

‘But you mustn’tclasp your hands and 
look so pretty. That's no way to repent 
Besides, it is too late. 

“If you only knew how you frighten me 
you wouldn’t do it. Don’t you care a bit 
about Mother? I was so wicked to come!” 

Evy clasped her hands again and looked 
at him imploringly. 

‘* You'll keep me here all night, Evy, and 
you are taking more heart all the time, 
Do you see how bad you are? Put down 
your hands and bow your head in penitence, 
Remember your Mother.” 

“You'll make me angry in a minute,” 
said Evy, tossing back herhead. ‘‘ You are 
a coward to keep me here. You know I 
have noone to make you give me back 
what is mine. I’m going without it.” 

“No, you are not going without it. 
There’s a moral to this little story, rather 
vague, I confess, but still a moral that I 
have come a hundred miles to tell you, my 
little girl. In poetry itis called ‘’Tis well to 
be off with the old love before we are on 
with the new.’” 

‘* But I didn’t want to be off with Adam,” 
said Evy. “I like him a great deal better 
than you.” 

“TI sympathize with you heartily, my 
child. Last year 1 loved a girl much finer 
than you in every respect, and by beguiling 
me with many arts and wiles and blue rib. 
bons and locks of hair you got me into a 
very bad scrape.” 

“Did you have a qwarrel,” said Evy, 
eagerly. 

“No. She did not condescend to quarrel 
with me.” 


“That's right. When a man is false, one ~ 


must get rid of him without any words 
about it.” 

“And when a woman is false, what 
then ?” 

“You must give her back her lock of 
false hair and get rid of her,” said Evy, de. 
murely, looking down in mock penitence. 

“Here it is,” said the officer. “ My wife 
sent me back with it.” 

“Pooh! What afrump!” said Evy, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*And she hopes, if the ship comes up 
here next summer, that you will come to see 
her.” 

‘© Which I won’t; for I shouldn’t like her, 
I know. I don’t like fine women,” said 
Evy, maliciously. 

‘Well, good-bye,” he said, wrapping her 
cloak about her. “I ought not to have kept 
you out here so long. Your glass is not 
broken, and that’s good luck.” 

He picked up Evy’s glass, as they crossed 
the road together. Adam jumped out of 
the barn window and down into the road, 
with confused ideas as to his paft in the 
drama. He had been alternately drubbiig 
and embracing the naval hero for the last 
half hour. His leap from the wood-pile into 
the road was anything but ghostly. He 
came down with a heavy thump, that made 
Evy and the officer turn their heads; and 
Evy sbrieked again wildly. 

“The old love, I suppose,” said the officer 
calmly. “I surrender at discretion.” And 
he walked off briskly. 

Mrs. Brown, clad like a vestal virgin, with 
a light in her hand, appeared in the sitting- 
room doorway. Evy.and Adam went 10 
together. What explanation they made to 
her and to one another we will never know; 
for the door was closed, not gently. 

The next year Adam and Evy, standing 
under the elm trees, listening to the frog 


and cricket chorus, and to Deacon Brown's . 


prayer that the wicked world might be 
washed, cleansed, and purified, looked up 
at the little butterfly constellation that they: 
had loved from their childhood and won- 
dered what it signified to the learned. 

“* Last year,” said Adam, “it meant to me 
beauty and inconstancy, and I wished my~ 
self da ” 

‘“« This year,” said Evy, “it means to us: 
immortality; that is, love immortal and 
steadfast as the stars, as fixed as if it had a 
pin in its back. To-morrow will be: out 
wedding-day, Adam.” 
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Science. 





Ar the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Portland, Me., the subject of evolution was dis. 
cussed at one of the sittings by Profs. Swallow, 
gmith, and Dawson against and Professors Gill 
and Morse for it. It was especially noteworthy 
that the opponents were mineralogists, geolo- 
gists, oT paleontologists, and not practical 
goologists, while the supporters of evolution 
pelonged to the latter class of students. The 
remarks of all of the first-named gentlemen 
pore witness to their entire ignorance of the 
facts of modern zoology. Hence, the patroniz- 
ing remarks of Prof. J. L. Smith, the president, 
in his closing address, will be read with amuse- 
ment by evolutionists in this country and 
abroad. His description of the dangers of 
speculation is safe enough, but inapplicable ; 
and his allusion to the Baconian method of 
investigation shows that he is unaware of 
the fact that modern science has long since 
thrown it overboard, as already explained 
by Professor Henry, and employs the ex- 
perimental mode instead. His criticism 
of Darwin is in large measure inaccurate, 
though not more so than might have been an- 
ticipated from a student whose labors have 
been in a different field. Mr. Darwin, he says, 
isadmirable as a collator of facts, but not re- 
liable as a discoverer. This isa most remark- 
able perversion of the facts, for Mr. Darwin 
has made a sufficient number of original dis- 
coveries in natura] science to entitle him to a 
membership in the French or any other acad- 
emy, apart from his’ works on development. 
Of Prof. Dawson’s opinions we have already 
written a review, anditonly remains to notice 
those of Prof. Agassiz, as expressed in some 
recent lectures before the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, as reported in the New York 
Tribune. This gentleman, the most accom- 
plished opponent of modern evolution in Amer- 
ica, on account of his acquaintance with zoology 
and embryology, finds himself quoted as the 
author of the doctrine that the embryonic 
series of stages bear a coincident relation to the 
succession of life on the earth as disclosed by 
the science of paleontology. This statement 
he reaffirms and continues to regard as a gen- 
eral truth. He then goes on to disclaim any 
support which this doctrine may appear to give 
to the theory he opposes, saying that there is 
no evidence that the early types of various 
divisions of animals were less perfect or elevat- 
ed than the later types. He asserts that many 
of the early forms are higher than the later. If 
this be true, what becomes of his law of embry- 
onic parallels? Are the first stages of the 
fetus also higher than the developed animal? 
Here Prof. Agassiz is in direct contradiction to 
himself. The explanation is that Prof. A, 
uses the word “high” in an unwarranted, not 
to say a perverse manner, With Prof. Gill, 
we have long since discarded the words 
“high? and ‘tlow,’’ and use “ generalized” 
and “specialized” instead. In _ this. light 
Prof. Agassizs remarks become intelligi- 
ble. He regards a “generalized” animal as 
“higher’’ than a “specialized” one. We do not. 
On Agassiz’s basis an elephant is ‘higher’? 
than a deer. On oursa deer is much “ higher’’ 
than an elephant. If generalized types are 
higher, then a coati is ‘“‘higher’’ than a man. 
On ours, the coati is kept down among the 
bears, where he belongs. But when Prof. Agas_ 
siz appeals to the large size of some ancient 
forms as indication of elevation in the develop. 
mental scale he takes ground where his incon- 
sistency appears most strikingly ; for the whale 
is larger than the man and the adult larger than 
the embryo. 


....A year or so ago there appeared in the re- 
ports of one of our scientific societies an ac- 
count of two trees—a Tyson pear and a Rhode 
Island greening apple—with branches interlac- 
ing, which produced fruit in part apples from the 
pear branches. ‘There was a discussion at the 
time whether this change was the result of some 
internal power of change in the plant itself or 
of hybridization with the apples growing near 
the pear branches, the pollen from the apple 
immediately affecting the pear fruit. 

A similar case has recently occurred in En- 
gland, in the nurseries of a Mr. Watson, 
of St. Albans, who forces fruits and vege- 
tables under glass. He has one house 
with a roof sloping two ways, or, as gardener’s 
Bay, ‘span roofed.’”’ On one siope he has 
cucumbers; on the other side melons. On one 
of his. cucumber vines a melon has appeared, 
along with the cucumbers. So many of these 
“curiosities” are mere distortions that scien- 
tific men often doubt them. A fungus or an in- 
sect makys an exerescence, which at once is sup- 
posed to be the development of a new fruit. 
This Mr Watson, however, being a skilled 
gardener, was scarcely likely to be de- 
ceived in this way. But, in order to make 
all things sure, a London horticulture} jour. 
bal sent a botanist and draughtsman to ex- 
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amine it, and he reports all correct. He ‘says 
the melon is 44¢ inches long and 8 inches 
round, and similar to young ones on the melon 
plants, on the opposite side of the house. At 
the axil of the stem which produces this melon 
is an enormous cucumber leaf, measuring no 
less than one foot two inches across. On the 
same stem, eighteen inches from where the 
melon is borne, a remarkably fine cucumber is 
growing. In this country there haslong been an 
impression that there is a direct and immediate 
influence on the character of melons—or, as we 
say here, ‘‘cantaloupes’”—by having squashes 
growing alongside of them; but this has not 
been supposed to extend to a change of form, 
but only to a deterioration of character, by hav- 
ing a squashy flavor communicated to the 
melon, This well-authenticated case shows, as 
in the apple and pear case referred to, there 
may at times be a complete change immediate- 
ly produced ona fruit by hybridization, with- 
out waiting for the result to be visible in the 
progeny from the seed, as was formerly sup- 
posed to be universally the case, 

....Some remarkable and gigantic animals re- 
lated to the Rhinoceros and the Zobasilens have 
been recently discovered by Prof. Cope in the 
Bad Lands of Colorado. There are seven 
species, six of which are referred to the new 
genus Symborodon, and one to Miobasilens, also 
new. While related to the Rhinoceros, these 
creatures were higher on the legs and had 
comparatively short necks, itis also not un- 
likely that they possessed short proboscis. 
What rendered their physiognomy most 
striking was the presence of horns in pairs 
on the front of the head. The cores are pre- 
served in the specimens of all the species and 
are very various in their forms. In Miobasilens 
they stand over the eye. In Symborodon over 
the side of the face or the snout. The smallest 
species is S. acer, whose horn-coves area foot 
long, round and curving outward on each side 
of the snout. It was about the size of the 
Indian Rhinoceros. The largest species, 
S. bucco, was equal to the elephant. Its horns 
were flattened in one plane, and its cheek- 
bones were enormously expanded, so as to 
form a huge projection on each side of 
the face and give the muzzle a wedge shape. 
The cyes were compelled to look obliquely up- 
ward. The J. qaltirostris was nearly as large. 
Its horns were round and straight, and the 
muzzle exceedingly short and high, so that the 
eye was very far forward. S. trigonoceros had 
three-cornered horns, which rolled outward 
and but little upward. It was little smaller 
than the preceding. 8S. heloceros had mere 
knobs in the position of horns ; the muzzle was 
longer. These animals are interesting as con- 
firming the conclusions reached by the discoy- 
erer of Hobasilens as to the relationships of this 
remarkable form and its affines. The whole 
structure shows that the peculiarities of Zobdasi- 
lens by which it differs from the other probos- 
cidians are to be found in the Rhinoceros and 
these its extinct allies, and not among the 
cloyen-footed types. 


....- Those who make original observations 
are the greatest benefactors toscience. Too 
many are content with the often hurried ob- 
servations of others; and theories are con- 
structed in this manner from very doubtful 
facts, without any one taking occasion to test 
the accuracy of the facts on which theories are 
founded, though it would not take, in many in- 
stances, much time or trouble to do so. Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, deserves much credit in 
this line. He has been going over many dis- 
puted questions, observing while others are 
disputing; and, though one may sometimes 
differ from him in some of his deductions, his 
experiments teach us much, and are deserving 
of all praise. 

Recently he has been testing the two leading 
theories of the potato disease. In connection 
with the “rot” a fungus feronospora infestans 
always appears. Prof. Playfair, and others with 
him, believe the plant is first diseased and then 
the fungus follows. Others, at the head of 
whom may be classed the Rev. J. M, Berkeley, 
believe the fungus is the cause of the disease. 
Mr. Taylor procured glass jars, and had half 
potatoes put in them, with and without the 
fungus spores. The healthy potato (to all ap- 
pearance very healthy) rotted rapidly under 
the influence of the Peronospora—much faster 
than did those not exposed to it. He found 
also that some varieties took the fungus more 
readily than others. 

Tt may be that the wet surface of the halved 
potatoes afforded a nidus in which the germs of 
fungi sprouted readily ; and, therefore, the ex- 
periments are hardly satisfactory as to planis 
growing in an open field. It would bea good 
idea to have some plants grown in a greenhouse, 
where the plants would not be so much under 
atmospheric influence; and then,.by enclosing 
some plants in a hand-glass and then introducing 
various. fungoid: spores, watch for the result. 
Still, Mr. Taylor’e experiments are valuable, so 
tar as they go. 
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Missions, 


Tue Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Church of America reports ita receipts 
for the year 1872 as $83,948, Its appropriations 
for the present year are as follows: to the 
Amoy Mission, $13,500; Arcot Mission, $31,- 
7%; Japan Mission, $7,726; and to home ex- 
penses and the interest on debt, $6,000. The 
Amoy Mission, now 29 years old, which labors 
for the conversion of 3,000,000 of souls, had by 
the last annual report of the Board 8 mission- 
aries in the field, with one lady missionary and 
18 native helpers. The number of communi- 
cants added to the 7 churches during the year 
was 92. The actual gain, allowing for deaths, 
removals, etc., was 44. The whole number of 
members at the close of the year was 528. The 
number of scholars is given as 127, the 
number of parochial schools 7, and the 
number of theological studenta 7%. The 
English Presbyterians, who work in connec- 
tion with this mission, report an addition of 
214 members, an actual gain during the year of 
78, and the sum total of their communicants as 
1,028. The Arcot Mission, 19 years old, has 5 
missionaries in the field, 2 lady assistants, 2 
native pastors, and 111 helpers of various kinds. 
Its 54 churches report 7388 communicants, an 
actual advance of 26 over last year. The num- 
ber of scholars in the vernacular schools is 678 
and the sum contributed by the native churches 
is over $1,200. The progress in Japan we have 
reported from time to time during the ‘year. 
The Board. this year supports 5 male and 7 
female missionaries in Japan, 8 out of the 12 being 
stationed at Yokohama. In our own country 
nearly 10,000 Indians are entrusted to the care of 

e Reformed Church—those of the Gila River, 
Colorado River, Camp Verde, Camp Grant, an 
Camp Apache Reserves. Among the Pimos and 
Maricopas, on the Gila River, two schools have 
been maintained by Government, but vo teach- 
er or missionary has yet been sent by the 
Board. The general summary for the vear vives 
% stations and outstations, 16 missionaries, 19 
assistants, 7 native ministers, 94 scholars in 
academies, 924 in day schools, 3 medical and 
theological students, 25 churches, 1,295 com- 
municants, and number of patients treated dur- 
ing thé year 187217,000. The number of the 
congregations may be reckoned as a little more 
than four times the number of communicants. 


....Ata recent meeting of the Bombay branch 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, Bishop Douglas, of Bombay, illustrated the 
position of that Society by the following state- 
ment: 

“*T have felt it my duty to address the Arch- 
bishop of re er Ag | somewhat fully 
into the subject—a letter, which I expect to re- 
ceive back by the incoming mail, and which will 
be distributed among you. I need not more 

articularly refer to the contents of that letter; 
but I may say Ihave felt itmy duty to point out 
that there are serious blemishes, in my opinion, 
in the manner of carrying on the work of mis- 
sions in India, and that I have myself no hope 
whatever that any successful result can be pro- 
duced until we recognize more distinctly that 
we are not here sey to teach truth, but to 
found the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and to set up here a branch of his Holy Catholic 
Church. It seems to me that the great failing 
which has characterized missions—those of the 
Church I speak of, as well as other bodies—has 
been that this fact has not been distinctly recog- 
nized.” 


The Bishop should revise the last chapter of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, that its fifteenth verse 
might read ‘*Go ye into all the world and set 
up branches of the Holy Catholic Church,” and 


the Society whose privciples the Bishop of 
Bombay represents should change its ancient 
and honorable title to the more appropriate 
one of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Church. 


...-The Fiji Wesleyan Training Institution 
at Nayuloa took possession of its new premises 
last March, and celebrated. the occasion by a 
grand festival, at which King Cakobau presided, 
and about 4,000 chiefs and people from all parts 
of the group were present. Rev. J. Carey, 
principal of the institution, read the 16th 
annual report, which stated: 

‘‘ When the institution was established there 

were 54,000 nominal Christians in the island. 
To-day there are 109,000. re were also at 
that date 20,000 scholars in the village schools, 
learning to read their own language, then but 
recently reduced to writing. To-day there are 
over 50,000. The institution roll for the year 
contains the names of fifty-five young men, who 
have been brought together from parts of 
the group.”’ 
Mr. Carey writes that he has conversed with a 
large number of natives who have long been 
on trial for membership, and he has baptized 
100 of them. 


....At the Annual Conference (Methodist 
Episcopal) held at Olympia, Washington Terri- 
tory, in September, a large number of convert- 
ed Indians were present. It was reported that 
great’ good had resulted to the Indians of this 
territory through the labors of Father Wilber, 
the pioneer Methodist on the Pacific Coast. 
Of the Yukima tribe 450 have been converted, 
many of whom cultivate and work at 
trades, like their white neighbors. Two from 
this tribe are members of the Conference and 
five are exhorters. Rev. W. C. Chattin (Meth- 
odist Episcopal) is laboring successfully among 
the Siletas, of whom the and mapy lead- 
ing men, in all amounting to 42 individuals, 
havo been converted in the course of 8 months. 
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THE dedication of Pardee Hall, at Lafayette 
College, last week, was made an occasion of ur- 
usual interest. Avery large gathering of in- 
vited guests were present from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, and the people of 
the entire community, as. well as those directly 
participating in the exercises, seem to have 
been awakened to a genuine and hearty enthu- 
siasm. Mr, Pardee, whose munificent generos- 
ity provided the hall that is named in honor of 
him, received from every source the most 
gratifying evidences of respect and appre- 
ciation. His gifts to Lafayette College within 
the last few years amount to about $500,000. 
During the same period the college has received 
an equal amount from other sources, and has 
rapidly advanced froma state of poverty and 
decline to one of well-earned prosperity and 
jnfluence. The credit of this change is largely 
due to the energy and ability of President 
Cattell, who fairly shared with. Mr. Pardee the 
honors of this occasion. Professor R. W. 
Raymond, president of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, delivered the dedication 
address, which was a timely and able discus- 
sion of the true nature of scientific education, 
and its importance to our own country at the 
present time: 

‘* We need a scientific in the place of a bar- 
barous or scholastic architecture; ascientificin 
the place of a traditional agriculture; a scien- 
tific in the place of an empirical engineering. 
We need more machinery, more economical ap- 
plications of power, more effective processes of 
metallurgy and manufacture, more exact knowl- 
edge in all these particulars of our own con- 
dition and necessities, and of the degree in 
which these can be supplied by rience 
already attained abroad. . . . In these 
occupations of which I have been. speaking 
there is a demand for thorough, trained, prac- 
ticed, skillful men. There is no royal road to 
success in them; but there is a sure road, that 
begins here, in faithful study and preparation. 
The moral element of this preparation is not 
less important than the intellectual. One of 
the leading engineers of the United States said 
to me the other day: * When I wish competent 
agents to superintend works for which I am re- 
sponsible my greatest difficulty is to get good 
men. I can find twenty who know éaough for 
every one whom I can cerainly trust.” Up- 
rightness, virtue, Christian manhood—these 
are sure to tell in the life career,’’ 








Professor Raymond deserves hearty thanks 
for his thoughtful suggestions respecting 
the importance of giving breadth and range 
as well as accuracy to scientific education : 


“There is danger that in our new-born zeal 
for scientific education we may sacrifice the in- 
terests of a truly liberal culture, producing, as 
I have said, a generation of specialists, incapa- 
ble of appreciating the departments of human 
thought which lie outside their own, or even of 
rising within their own departments to broad 
and comprehensive views. We must not use the 
microscope till we spoil the eyes. We must not 
overtrain the investigator, until he becomes 
less than a full man. The chemists, geologists, 
engineers must not cease to be intelligent and 
active citizens. It may be demonstrated that 
such a mistaken neglect of studies outside the 
range of a chosen profession cripples activity 
and impairs success even in that profession? » It 
is one result of the brotherhood of knowledge 
that no man, whether employed io the original 
investigation of Nature or in the application of 
natural laws to practical ends, can advance suc- 
cessfully without perpetual. communication of 
his thoughts to others andthe reception 
of their suggestions and experiences in 
return. Hence, the mastery of language, 
which was the first condition of civilization, 
remains the essential condition of progress. 
The power to comprehend statements, logical 
arguments, and demonstrations, and to make 
such statements as may be comprehended by 
others and will carry weight and influence in 
the very perfection of their form, is a vitally 
important part of the preparation of every 
young man for his life’s career. “His success, 
aside from its moral qualities, will be in direct 
proportion to his influence over other men; 
and this influence, again, will be in part pro- 
portional to his command of the means by 
which the minds of men are moved—mainly 
language. Under this term we may include a 
knowledge of the methods of practical reason- 
ing; and, if this knowledge is best obtained by 
scholastic: study of logic, then logic must be 
studied. If Latin and Greek are necessary, then 
they must be studied. For us one thing is 
necessary—a thorough mastery of the English 
tongue ; and this alone has been made to yield, 
in Lafayette College, a mental discipline not in- 
ferior to that of the classics. 

** But influence is not due to language alone. 
Bebind this vehicle of thought there must be 
fullness and variety of thought itself. Those 
fruitful analogies, felicitous illustrations, grace- 
ful associations which come and come alone 
though wide acquaintance with human life and 
literature are s0 many elements of power, and 
without this broad basis of a common ground 
from which to move the minds of others the 
student of a special science, though possessed 
of the lever of Archimedés, that would move the 
world, bas no place whereon to stand. 

‘Tn accordance with these principles, the ob- 
ject of the system of college education in 
America has always been development and dis- 
cipline of character and the broad preparation 
of the student for his subsequent special or pro- 
fessional pursuits. Our colleges may not have 
succecded in realizing this ideal. Nevertheless, 
this has been their ideal; and it is the right one 
as much to-day asever. Whatever changes are 
required in our institutions of learning to 
adapt them to the necessities of the modern 
era must be changes in accordance with this 
polnaipievehanene of means, not of ends; so far 
as colleges are concerned. 
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all hands: It is admitted that the physical 
sciences should be introduced to primary and 
preparatory schools; that they should be 
taught for the double purpose of mental dis- 
cipline and of mental acquirement in’ the class- 
rooms of our colleges; that in teaching them 
the scientific, inductive, experimental, instead 
of the dogmatic method should be pursued; 
and, finally, that, either connected with our col- 
leges or standing outside of them, schools of 
thorough scientific and technical special train- 
ing are imperatively required.” 


-,..Ex-Governor Claflin has given $1,000 to 
found two prizes, of $50 and $20 each, at the 
Agricultural College of Massachusetts, to be 
given to the two seniors who pass the best ex- 
amination, oral and written, in agriculture, at 
the close of their college course. They are to 
be called the Grinnell prizes, after Henry 
Grinnell, of New York. 


-»-+Mrs. James B. Colgate, daughter of the 
late Gov. Colby, has given the New London 
Seminary, in which he was so deeply interested, 
the handsome sum of $25,000. 


....-Mr. James Brown gives $300,000 to com- 
plete the endowment of the professorship 
called by his name in the Union Theological 
Seminary (N. Y.). 


The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR NOV. 9TH. 


HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID.— 
MATT. XXI, 8-16. 











Tr was a strange sight when Jesus of Naza- 
reth rode into Jerusalem on the ass’s colt, 
amid the festivities of the approaching pass- 
over, greeted by multitudes, who spread their 
garments on the ground in his pathway and 
sang hosannas to him as the Son of David, the 
promised deliyerer of Israel. It was a glad 
sight to those who welcomed him as a Saviour, 
to the children, whose young hearts went out to 
him in love and trust, and to the blind and 
lame, whom he healed in the Temple court. It 
was a@ gloomy sight to the chief priests and 
scribes, as they with amazement saw the won- 
derful things that he did, his fearless zeal for 
the honor of God’s house in casting out all 
them that bought and sold in the Temple, his 
wonderful works of healing, and his enthusias- 
tic reception by young Jerusalem—the very 
children whom they had hoped would grow up 
in reverence for them and their teachings, to 
walk in their steps and to prize the traditions 
of their elders. 

If Jesus should appear in our streets to-day, 
the sight of him, his conduct and his words, 
would, doubtless,gladden many hearts and make 
many hearts gloomy. He would open blind 
eyes. He would heal the lame. He would; 
perhaps, as ‘‘ with a scourge of small cords,” 
drive out from his Father’s house some who de, 
file it with practices which they hold sacred 
for their conformity with traditions of ancient 
temple customs. His welcome now would be 
rather from the children than from the chief 
priests and scribes of the existing church. 
What was said by David of old, and repeated 
by Jesus at his coming, is still true as a cause 
of thankfulness to God: ‘* Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise”? The children are still patterns to 
older disciples in their teachableness and their 
faith. They recognize Christ more readily, 
they greet him more gladly than do those who 
as they have advanced in years and in knowl- 
edge have lost the spirit of true childhood. 
Children’s prayers are such prayers as God 
loves to answer. Children’s praises are the praises 
which best please him. Children’s conceptions 
of Christ and bis salvation conform more 
closely to his truth than do those presented 
in the dogmas of venerable theologians. As 
Dr. Bushnell says: ‘These children can make 
room for more gospel than we and take in all 
most precious thoughts of God more easily: 
The very highest and most spiritual things are 
a great deal closer to them than tous. Let us 
not wonder and not be offended if they break 
outin hosannas on just looking in the face of 
Jesus, when the great multitude of priests and 
apostles are dumb, along the road, as the ass 
on which he rides.” Let teachers welcome 
and encourage child-like conceptions of our 
Lord Jesus and his work, both among their 
younger and older scholars, 

— 


----The Earnest Worker, a weekly Sunday- 
school paper, published at Richmond, Va., 
seems in earnest in its effort to have onlya 
Southern phase of Christianity taughtin South- 
ern Sunday-schools. It wants no share in 
national Sunday-school conventions. It prefers 
other Bible lessons at the South than those 
which have a national popularity. It talks of 
“two sections” at war with one another, in. 
stead of speaking of the National Government 
and its opponents, when it has occasion to re- 
fer to the great conflict which followed Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s election. It commends most 
» warmly ‘to the boys of our country” the pre- 


_cepts and example “of our great Lee,” and his 
biography as the delineation of *‘such a mode 
of a Christian character as is not often seen.” 
Not conterit with these efforts, it attacks the 
American Tract Society for publishing a book 
in which Dr. Cnyler speaks of President Lin- 
coln’s death as ‘‘ martyrdom.” In the opinion 
of The Earnest Worker, ‘the portraiture 
of such a character [as Robert E. Lee’s] 
is an invaluable contribution to our Chris- 
tian literature’; while to hold up Presi. 
dent Lincoln ‘‘as a model for Christians 
is unchristian, and more calculated to damage 
the church and the cause of Christ than an 
open assault.” The declaration that President 
Lincoln was not “killed on account of bis 
principles,” but that his murderer had a 


fore, assassinated him, is of interest to the 
nation if it grows out of any hitherto con- 
cealed revelations of the murderer to the Rich- 
moné editor. It certainly is in the face of all 
evidence yet given to the world. 


.... There is not a little talk nowadays as to 
the expediency of paid superintendents for the 
Sunday-school. Several churches are moving 
to secure such workers in their fields. But the 
fear is expressed that a salary will lessen a 
superintendent’s power, and that the Sunday- 
school will be shorn of its chief value when the 
Christian labor in it is no longer wholly gratu- 
itous. The worth of the new movement de- 
pends on what is really proposed in it. To pay 
the average superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of to-day for what he does in or for the 
school would be manifestly unwise, for such 
men work best at their own charges. Indeed, 
they could not be hired for this service, anda 
salary would tempt only poorer men to their 
position. Butif the Sunday-school is growing 
into such prominence as a department of the 
Church that it is deemed best to secure a 
trained and fully competent man to give his 
whole time to its oversight the new movement 
is a hopeful one. Only let the men be found 
for such places, and the fact that they are paid 
for their work will no more hamper them in it 
than does the salary of the pastor cramp him in 
his parish ministry. -Why, indeed, should it be 
right to support a man who gives his time to 
the service of preaching and wrong to support 
an equally well-trained, skilled, and devoted 
worker in his service of evangelizing and teach- 
ing? In either service the fairly and fully em- 
ployed ‘‘laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


.... The exercises of the opening meeting for 
the winter of the New York Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association, on Monday evening of 
last week, at Dr. Crosby’s church, had special 
reference to the request for united prayer from 
the London Sunday-school Union. Dr. John 
Halli made an opening address and led in 
prayer. John Ashworth, of England, took oc- 
casion, because of his being a stranger and be- 
yond the suspicion of indulging in personalities, 
to say some very pointed things to the assembled 
teachers in regard to their personal habits, being 
especially plain with smokers and wine drinkers. 
Dr. Robert Knox, of Belfast, Ireland, spoke 
upon ‘*The Spirit’s help: how to obtain and 
how to use it.” 


....The Congregational Publishing Society, 
in an appeal in behalf of Sunday-school work, 
says that if the new territory gained in our 
country this year through immigration was 
divided among the new Congregational min- 
isters, every man would have a parish of nine 
hundred square miles. It is evident that some 
other agency than that offered through the 
Congregational ministry is essential to bring 
the Gospel to all these new-comers to our 
growing country. The need of pioneer and un- 
denominational Sunday-schools has not yet 
died out. 


.---[t was well said by Rev. F. M. Green, of 
Toledo, at the last Ohio State Sunday-school 
Convention, as to the proper person to take 
charge of a teachers’ meeting: 

“The conductor of the teachers’ meeting 
should be the best and most competent person 
available, whether it should prove to be the 
pastor, superintendent, or teacher, the deacon 
or deaconess. There is no ‘divine right of 
kings recognized in this position,’ nor is its 
throne in the line of our honored ancestry. No 
official prerogative should prevent the employ- 
ment of the best man or woman for the posi- 
tion.”’ 


.... The State Sabbath-school Association and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Iowa 
have arranged for a joint campaign through the 
northern counties of that state, inaseries of 
meetings, commencing at Dubuque, November 
1st, and closing at Clinton, November 25th. 
K. A. Burnell, the lay evangelist, is to have an 
active part in the projected work, and Presi- 
dents E. C. Chapin and Edward Russell, of the 
two associations, are to accompany him. 


.»eeThe season of universal prayer for Sun- 
day-schools, on Sunday and Monday of last 
week, was widely observed in city and country 
by union gatherings for prayer and conference 
and by schools of local churches in their indi- 
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private quarrel with Mr. Lincoln, and, there- | 
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5 SETTLEMENTS. 

BAKER, Rost. M., Epis., Grace ch., Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

BARBER, 8. G., Bapt., at Sonora, O. 


BURKHOLDER, J. C., Bapt., of New Albany, 
at Huntington, Ind. 


BRUNNING, B., Univ., Peru, O. 
HORE Pt Bapt., of Dayton, at Salamanca, 





CHILD, Wixtarp, D.D., Cong., stated supply, 
Pittsford, Vt. 


ner B., Epis., St. John’s ch., Wheeling, 

. Va. 

Cham. 8. W., Cong., stated supply, Warwick, 
ass. 


CLARK, W. L. 8., Presb., inst., Sept. 17th, 1st 
eb., Hartford City, Ind. 

CROSBY, Artuur, Presb., inst., 2d ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

DEAN, D. 8., Bapt., at Williamsville, N. Y. 

DELANO, Wii11aM H., Bapt., of Owasco, inst., 
Moscow, N. Y. 

DOUGHERTY, Joun, R. C., of the cathedral, 
Baltimore, Md., at St. Paul's, Ellicott’s 
City, Md. 

ENTREKIN, J. G., Bapt., of Belvidere, at 
Mount Olive, N. J. 

~~ F., Bapt., of Wayland, at Kalamazoo, 

ch. 


FERRIS, J. M., Bapt., of Marshall, Mich., at 
Dubuque, Ta. 

FORBES, M. P.,Bapt., of Attica, at Holley, N.Y. 

CEASE, Fatuer, R. C., of Lowell, at Webster, 

ass. 

GRENELL, Z., Jz., Bapt., of Kingston, N. Y., 
at Bay City, Mich. 

GRIFFITH, J. H., Bapt., of Galesburg, IIL, at 
Union ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

HALL, Leanpver, Bapt., of Fort Miller, at 
Kingsbury, N. Y. 

HALLIDAY, E., Cong., inst., Oct. 16th, at 
Green-st. ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

HARKEY, 8. L., Luth., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
at Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

ee gel F., Bapt., of Peekskill, at Troy, 


HART, Grores, Bapt., of New Hope, at Apple 
Creek, Il. 


BARRBATOR, J. W., Bapt., at Bradford, 


HISUOX, C. E., Bapt., ord., Greenport, L. I. 

JACOB, H. C., Bapt., ord., Owego Creek, N. Y. 

JONES, Joun M., RK. C., of St. Peter’s, Balti- 
more, at Hagerstown, Md. 

KOCHER, R., Bapt., ord., Union, Pa. 

KOHLER, J., Luth., of Trappe, at Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

LAZARUS, R., Lutb., of Winamac, Ind., at 
Grantsville, Md. 

us eae 8., R. C., cathedral, Baltimore, 


LIPES, H. HL, Bapt., tst., Oct, 9th, at Kendall- 

e, Ind. 

MUNROE, J. R., Bapt., of Ashley, at Howard 
City, Mich. 

McCABE, J. C., D.D., Epis., of Middletown, 
Del., at Trinity ch., Chambersburg, Pa. 
PARKER, ADDISON, = of Charlestown, 

Mass., at Elmira, N. Y. 

PARSONS, C. B., Bapt., of Farmer Village, at 
Nunda, N. Y. 

PATTERSON, Isaac M., Presb., inst., Oct. 
16th, Milford, N. J. 

PERKINS, Cuarues B., Bapt., ord., October 
16th, Clinton-avenue ch., Trenton, N. J. 
PRITCHARD, 8. T., Bapt., at Wilmington, O. 

KATH, A. B., Luth., Moore Park, Mich. 

ROBERTS, E. B., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
ord., Oct. 28d; Springvale, Me. 

ROOT, Epwarp W., Cong., of Batavia, IU., 
stated supply, Hudson, O. 

RUPERTE, Pastor, Luth., of Bremerhaven, 
inst., Oct 12th, at St. Matthew’s ch., New 
York, N. Y 

SANDS, L. C., Bapt., of Poquonnoce Bridge 
Conn., at Hoosick, N. b ql 

SPEAR, Witu1am E., Cong., of Bangor Theo. 
Sem., ord., Oct. 16th, at Dumbarton, N. H. 

SECKMAN, Dantet, Bapt., Young America, 


Til. 

SERVISS, W. H., Bapt., of Clarkson, Mich., at 
North Fairfield, O. 

SEYMOUR, Joxrt M., Cong., of Andover Theo. 
Sem., ord., Oct. 8th, at Brookfield, Mass. 


SHAFF, J. B., Bapt., North ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SHATTUCK, C.&., Cong. of Baxter Springs, 
Kan., at Pierce City, Mo. 

SHAW, E. M., Bapt., ord., Antrim, N. H. 

STARCKE, Luth., of Louisville, Ky., stated 
supply, Springfield, Ill. 

STARR, Wittiam, R. C., of St. Paul’s, Elli- 
cott’s City, at the cathedral, Baltimore, 
Md. 


STEVENS, L. M., Presb., Cedar Grove ch., 
Blue Ball, Pa. 


STONE, G. M., D.D., Bapt., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., stated supply, Tarrytown, 2 Ee 

STRONG, JostaH, Cong., of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming Ter., supply Western Reserve Col- 
lege ch. 

SUTPHEN, Morris, D.D., Presb., of New 
York, N. Y., stated supply, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

TEMPLE, J. F., Bapt., of Mansfield, at East 
Lyme, Conn. 

TINKER, A. P., Cong., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
ord., Oct. 16th, at High-st. ch., Auburn, Me. 


TOMILSON, A. B., Bapt., of Lacon, at Wash- 
purn, Ill. 


TYNG, TuEoposivs, Epis., of Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, 8t. James’s ch., North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ‘ 

WARREN, Cuas. W., Bapt., of Utica, ord., Oc- 
tober sth, New Hartford, N.Y. ; 
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WARREN, Cuanres W., Bapt., ord., New Hart. 
ford, N. Y. ry ¢ aemamatel: 


WAIT, J. W., U. P., ord. and inst., Hopewell, 
Tenn. 

WATKINS, 8. F., Bapt., of Huntin 
Litchfield, 0.” eg 


WEBB, StePuEn W., Presb., of San Jose, Cal, 
inst., Oct. 15th, at Great Falls, N. H. . 

WEBER, Joun, Luth., inst., Oct. 5th, Good 
Hope ch., Adamsville, QO 

WIEDNER, R. F., Luth., of Philadelphia Semi- 
rene Grace ch., Phillipsburg, N J. sa 

eae A., Bapt., of Canandaigua, at Clyde, 


WILLIAMS, Metvitte C., Cong., ord., Se 
ber 10th’ Chebogue, N.S.” — 


CALLS. 
BORDEN, E. W., Cong., of Clio, to Midland. 
Mich. Accepts. 
BRAND, James, Cong., of Danvers, Mass., to 
1st ch., Oberlin, O. Accepts. 
CALKINS, Lyman D., Cong., of Muncy, Penn., 
to Park-st. ch., West Springfield, Mass, 
CARTER, Josern E., Bapt., of May’s Lick, tc 
Lebanon, Ky. 

CHILDS, R. C., Bapt., Bethel, Ind. 

DANIELS, Cuarues, Cong., of Worcester, tc 
Montague, Mass. 

DEAN, H. 8., Cong., of Prescott, Wis , to Lud. 
ington, Mich. 

FOSTER, Amos, Cong., of Putney, to Cam. 
bridgeport, Vt. 

GILLETTE, A. D., D.D., Bapt., Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. Accepts. 

aa. ii E., Presb., of Alameda, to Chico, 


besa E., Cong., of Almeda, to Chico, 


HATCH, L. B., Bapt., of Edgartown, to Need- 
ham, Mass. 

HUDSON, A. 8., Cong., of Burlington, to 
Easton, Mass. 

KEPHART, W. G., Presb., Atlantic, Ia. Ac- 
cepts. 

LATHROP, J. W., Bapt., of North Oxford, to 
Raynham, Mass. 

MARTYN, W. Cartos, Cong., of Portsmouth, 
N. H., to Malden, Mass. 

ROBERTSON, James, Cong., of Auburn Theo. 
Sem., to Elbridge, N. 

SERVISS, W. H., Bapt., of Clarkson, Mich., 
to North Fairfield, O. 

SKEELE, J. P., Cong., of Hatfield, Mass., to 
East Bloomfield, N. ¥Y. Accepts. 


'| WEIDNER, R. F., Luth., of Philadelphia Theo, 


Sem., to Mission ch., Trenton, N. J 


{ REMOVALS. 
ABBOTT, J. 8. G., Bapt., Wollaston Heights, 
Mass. 


ANDERSON, E., Bapt., Denmark, Ia. 

BICKFORD, L. F., Cong., Allegan, Mich., re- 
signs. 

BLAKEMAN, C. F., Bapt., Ist ch., Greenfield 
Center, N. Y., resigns. Leaves Oct. 26th. 


‘CAMP, N. W., D. D., Epis., (Bethesda), Sarato- 


ga Springs, N.Y. MDlhealth. 
COLTON, C. W., Epis., missionary at Winn, Me. 
DAVEY, W. K., Bapt., West Acton, Mass. 
DAVIS, E.8., Bapt., Canastota, N. Y. 
DINSMORE, Joun, Cong., North Vassalboro’, 
Me., resigns. Leaves Nov. Ist. 
DOREMYUS, A., Cong., Lawn Ridge, IIL, re- 
signs. 
EDWARDS, A. C., Bapt., Anderson, Ind., re- 
signs. Leaves Oct. 26th. 
FIELD, H. L., Bapt., West Point, Ia. 
HOWARD, H. L., Cong., Aledo, Il. 
LEWIS, WELCOME, Bapt., Mansfield, Mass. Ill 
health. 


MARTS, Wit11aM G., Cong., Chillicothe, Mo. 

MAY, Jos1au, Ref. (Ger.), Findley, O. . 

MERRICK, 8. D. Bapt., Anderson, N. Y. 

OLNEY, L. W., Bapt., Amsterdam, N. Y., re- 
sigos. Ill health. : 

OSBORN, A. C., D. D., Bapt., Tabernacle ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PROPER, D. D., Bapt., Pilot Grove, Ia. 

READ, Mapison, Bapt., Harrisburg, Ia. 

REEVES, D. M., Bapt., 1st ch., Albany, N. Y. 

REMINGTON, C.H., Bapt., 1st ch., Piqua, O., 
resigns. 

RUPE, C. M., Bapt., Trinity ch., Springfield, O., 
resigns. 

has ke Gro. H., Epis., Grace ch., Mexico, 


WORRALL, M. H., Bapt., Ist ch., Troy, O. 


DEATHS, 


CANDLISH, Rozsert Smitg, D.D., Presb., Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, Oct. 19th, aged 66. 
GARDNER, Francois SYLVESTER, R. C., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., Oct. 20th, aged 24. 
PARKS, W. J., Meth., Oxford, Ga., Oct. 16th. 
SCALES, Jaco, Cong., Plainfield, N. H., Oct. 
16th, aged 85. 
ae J. SANFORD, Presb.,Golden, Col.,Sept. 
th. 


SUMMERS, Joun, Presb., Albion, Ia., Oct. 
8th, aged 65. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOWELL, Rosert, D.D., Epis., has accepted 
the professorship of Latin and literature at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

MoGONEGAL, R., Bapt., of Deep River, has 
entered the service of the American Bible 
Union in N, J. and Penn. 

STIREWALT, M. J., Luth., has been elected 
missionary superintendent and general 
missionary for Ind. Synod. 

TERBE, A. 8., Ref. (Ger.), has assumed the 

osition of assistant editor of the Christian 
orld, Cincinuati, O. 
WARD, T. DEW., D.D., Presb., of 1st ch., 


Geneseo, N. Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the American Bible Society 
for Central and Western New York, 
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v0) fas kdgisn Anaaetf 
conclusion of a recent: lectnre,; ealled oupon® 
any person to reply to bis: argument. «An En_'}' 
glish paper thus tells what*restilted ftom the 
invitatiof; “A Golliért x spoke some- 
what as follows: ‘ Maister He laugh, me and,_| 
‘fy mate Jim were both Meth dys, till, ¢ one of, 
these infidel chaps.cam’ a Sot wt aay 
infidel, and used to badger mé about attending 4 
the’ prayer-mectings ; ‘but one ‘day in’ the pit a, 
large cob of coal cam’ down, upon Jim’s head. , 
Jim thought he was killed, A 5a mon, but 
he did Holler and cry to God!” ‘Then, turning 
to Mr. Bradlaugh; witha’ ‘knowing 106k; he* 
said: ‘Young man, there’s nowt like cobs of” 


cee her grocer charged ff abet sum foria 


pound of butter, ; ““Yes;?um,’’ h with 
@ bland smile, “You ‘see © bid Reto ,can’t 
carry much of @ reserve, and Ww can’t turn out 


our collaterals at asaerifice. If the Govern- 
ment calls in the bonds due in 18%4-and-the im- 
ports of bullion tend to ease the money market 
alittle, butter must find its lével, with’ every- 
thing else. ‘Butter is very panicky just’ now, 
but [think the worst is over.’ She paid the 
money without further growling. 


... Pray, sit, of what profession “are you?” * 
asked Mr. Edwin James of a witness who: hail 
come prepared to prove a fact, and. who. was * 
deemed not very respectable. 3 

‘Sir, [am a shoemaker and wine merchant. 4 

“A what, sir?” said the learned edunsel,, 

* A wine merchant and shoemsker,””” : 

‘“Then,’’ said Mr. James, ‘tI may des¢ribe 
you as a sherry cobbler!’? 


.....The advertisement of, a, Pennsylvania 
railroad in December, 1832, reads: ‘The en- 
gine, with a train of cars, will be run daily; com- 
mencing this day, when the weather is fair. 
When the weather is not fair the’ horses will 
draw the cars. Passengers are requested to be 
punctual at the hours of Starting. tig 


..In one of the suburban schools ry ‘school 
inspector. gave out, the word ‘‘psalter” to a 
Class for spelling. ..It was a poser, to all. till it 
reached the foot of the class; when a curly- 
headed little fellow spelled it correctly; but, 
being asked to define it, he shouted: ‘‘ More 
salt.” 

....A little boy, tiring of along sermon, after 
doing his best to keep awake, fell, asleep; . fin- 
ished his nap, waked up, and, finding the min- 


mother: ‘ Mother, is it this Sunday night, or is 
it next Sunday night ?” 


..A John Bull, conversing with an Tndian, 
asked him if he knew the stm’ never sets ‘on the 
Queen’s dominions, *‘ No,” said the: Indian. 
“Do you know the reason why ?”* asked John. 
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at eee ‘the: ‘Week, 


t wd daifd 


{he ae and ‘Japanese, ministers relatiye to 
the revision of the treaties was held on the 
HMOth iasty).;Our view minister, Mr. Bingham, | 
owas expected’ to’ arrive’on the 24th.!. (The 


h More male. child ‘6n' the ‘20th.’ According to 
aigual custom; the people ceased from all songs, 
} dances, or loud tidised duting three days..'..The 
voleano of Arayama was in violent ertiption. 
. ngeeGreat floods had succeeded the heavy. rains 
in the country, doing immense damage. to the 
__crops....The Government is to haye a history 
of the Empire .written.. 
treaty between Japan and. this country gives 
great cnestisfectian.to.s1l the foreign residents 


--++The Bazaine trial is still going on. The 
Count ‘de Chambord has ‘assured the foreign 
powers that bis policy will not be aggressive, 
and that he will not attempt to reinstate the 
Pope in his temporal possessions. Monseign- 
eur Dapanloup, Bishop of Orleans, has charged 
the curés of his diocese to pray for the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy. The Left has resolved 
to propose Jules Grévy as their candidate for 
the presidency.of the Assembly, At a cabinet 
council on last Thursday it was resolved, that 
the state of the country did not require an early 
meeting of the Assembly, but that the ministry 
was ready to accept the decision of the Perma- 
nent Committee. 


ged Beerétary Robeuih has: declared that 
there is.no.longer any doubt that Capt. Hall 
diéd’a natural death; that there are no, facts 
that, point.in. the: slightest degree toward any 
other story, and that the whole report had its 
origin in 4 mischievous supposition. by a sensa- 
tional newspaper. Capt. Hall’s death, he says 
was caused by his return to a‘hot and unven- 
tilated cabin, 8x15 feet, after violent exercise 
in an atmosphere 25 or 30 degrees below zero. 
There he drank liberally of coffee, lay down in 


a thick fur coat, and: Gied of a combination of 


vertigo, congestion, and apoplexy. 


.»ssThe ingurrectionists in Sonora, Mexico, 
number 400'men, headed by Conante and Bar- 
beytia... A declaration issucd by the insurgents 


P declares that they revolt against the tyranny of 


the sf&te. authorities of Sonora, not against the 
National Government. “They do not recognize 
the legality of the late. elections, and:say they 
" dre degraded by the government ‘of ‘Pesquera. 
. Therebels have captured Los Alames, killing 
two soldiers in the fight, and held the place at 
last accounts, Large numbers of people are 
fleeing from Sonora into Artzous Territory for 
protection. 


./The Spanish insurgents’ vessels have left 


“Because God is afraid to trust an Epglishman | Valencia and gone to Cartagena. Before leav- 


in the dark,” was the:savage’s reply. 


ing they plundered ten more ‘Spanish merchant 


..What is the greatest feat in the eatipg |-ships, four of which were taken along- with 


way ever known? ‘That recorded ofa man 
who commenced by bolting a,door, after which 
he threw up a window, and then sat down and 
swallowed a whole story. 


. Lightning recently struck a diana! 
pole, and ran along the wire into the office at 


Coatsville; Indiana, whem the ¢ r, seated | 
legra 


at the instrument, excitedly te 
“Don’t send so fast !” 


. Pray, Miss C-——” said Jal tleman, 
one evening, “why are ladies so fond of offi- 
cers?’ ‘How stupid!* replied Miss C—. 
“Is it not naturaliand proper that‘a Indy/should 


hed back : 


.. English tourist : “My man, what's’y your 
charge for rowing. me across the Frith?” 
Boatman: ‘Weel, sir, I was jist thinkin’ I 
canna break the Sawbath day for.no. less than, 
ffteen shull’uns.” 


..A shrewd old Yankee said he didn’t be- 


Heve there was any downright cure for laziviess | 


ina man. “But,” he added, “I’ve — a. 
second wife to hurry it some.”’ 


..An exuberant youth of Pittsfield said to 
a supposed friend: “Hello, Joe! Oh! excuse 
me, I thought you were another,man!’’. Lacon- 
ic stranger: “I am.” : 


i 


+seeThe old maxim that “man inca is. 
flatly contradicted by, Massachusetts spinon. 
who only wish he did. 


..The Jamaica earthquake’ diane’ ‘ase ‘the |- 


“apis ” out of it, . 


" «+s.How to make a slow horse fast: Don’t’ 
feed him. 


aan girl has a ringing laugh when sires a) 
He, 


+... A new name for tight boots : a corn-orib, 
--..Bayonets are driven, but bullets dtedead. | ° 
++«The panic goes against the grain.../55 


them ; but, failed, to.capture the Government's 
gunboat “Lepanto.’” Admiral Lobo aknowledges 
he Sache pedordass in. leaving Cartagena 
tebe with, th squadron, and 
this cast “be ttied™by court mar- 

tial. ‘ 
. Several days ago the United States and 
Mexican, Claims Commissioner selected Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton for the office of umpire; and he 
accepted the charge, under the condition of his 


having been accorded, his accéptance is now 
made final and he has signed the required 
declaration of office. 


-Thefirman lately granted to the Khedive 
oe habot py the Sultan of Tarkey confers upon 
Egypt the prerogative of commercial independ- 
euce, and the Egyptian Government is entering 
dyto,commercial connection with various pow- 
,ers, with the view of increasing her commercial 
| Pinterests. 

|,.Ex-President’ Johnson, who is tow in 
Washington, says’ that a congressman can live 
becomingly on $5,000. a year, that a cabinet 
“officer can maintain his position very creditably 
on $8,000 a year, and that he saved considerable 
*nioney on his salary. 


',... Preparations are being made for a demon- 
stration in Dublin on the 23d of November in 
favor of amnesty for the Fenian prisoners. Ex- 
cursion parties’ from various sections of Ire- 


pa DS i from the, United: States, are ex- 


uy /Fhe Canard Steamship Company ‘has de- 
“termined to withdraw their vessels from the 
Wes rvice at an early day, ahd establish 
waa ibe wear: Liverpaal nc: Now York, 
..The Danish Governmént ‘had “gtanted a 
iponicession for the’ laying of telegraph cables 
{from St: Thomas to St. Croix, Pipe, thee 'Bet- 
pand New York. 1n9yh CH 
GJ Thne ‘Canadian ‘Parliament wag opened 





4+e+FOt luck ; collecting old china, 


i last week Thursday, 


Peg eee aa oa an | od 
Pega ember. . The nba bal rire in Tokei, :}, 
The first, meeting in, council of |, 


: Buptess ‘of Japan’ was° delivered of a’ till. | 


+ Lhe new postal, 


A native Christian church has been. 


obtaining the assent of his government. This [ 
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"Simapantes isa good A as 
usual. ‘Two ligtit articles that are nét With- 
out interest are Helen 8. Conant’s, Upon 
‘The Secret of the Strait,” (meaning Captain 
Selfridge’s proposed route for a ship-canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien), and Mr. 
Junius Henri Browne's. gossippy account 
of “A Few. French Celebrities,”.. ‘‘ La this 
country,” says. Mr.,.Browne,.‘‘ whatever is 
French is profoundly misunderstood: » The 
language. is perspicuity «itself;)and- the 
American mind is singularly intelligent ; 
but the two have never beeh introdtced, 
hence the mutual ignorance.” ‘Gautier, 
Jules Janin, Sardou, Houssaye;and George 
Sand are among the characters. sketched in 
this article. Mr. M. D. Conway’s. ‘‘ South 
Coast: Saunterings in England’? 'is an ar- 
ticle of interest, heightened for us by bits of 
philosophy like this: ‘“ Thoreau was wrong 
in pitying the Old World’ because its strata 
consist of ruins. The Germans have now 
settled that an individual. man is simply a 
chain of memories. The more history.,the 
more, individuality, It takes long. for a 
variety to. be produced, and ‘longer for its 
flavor to be perfected. If one sees any vil- 
lage west of the Mississippi, he has seen all.” 
Another sauntering article is Mrs. Cloud’s, 
whose illustrated adventures as ‘A Lone 
Woman in Ireland” are here to be studied 
by the curious; and there is more philoso- 
phy ofa readable kind in Emilio Castelar’s 
eleventh essay upon ‘The Republican 
Movement in Europe.” Not to be ontitted is 
Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s paper upon “ North- 
ern California”; nor the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” now 
resumed by its rightful and delightful occu- 
pant. Among the verses Mr, Alfred. H. 
Louis’s song, ‘‘ The Question,” will attract 
notice for its beauty and passion. , Mr. Louis 
is a poet for poets.. January Searle’s verses 
n ‘‘ Jewels” show a gift of eloquent: ex- 
pression, and Mr. Paul H.: Hayne’s 
‘* Sonnet” isa good one. We note that the 
author of “ The Dodge Club” commences in 
this number a story, called “‘ The Living 
Link,” which is destined, we presume, to 
harrow us and the general public for the next 
twelve months. 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen ‘goes on with his 
autobiography in The Ailantic; the  pres- 
ent chapter being called “Interesting Peo- 
ple whom I have Met.” These people, how- 
ever, are less interesting than some of the 
characters whom he has described in pre- 
vious Atlantics, though Spurzheim, George 
Combe, Rowland Hill, and L. E, Landor.are 
aniong the number. Mr: W.M. Grosvenor 
has an article on ‘‘ The Railroads and the 


Farms,” id which he says that *‘ the few 


men ‘who control the great railway Tines, 

. . the bandits of modern civilization, 
who enrich themselves by the plunder of 
others, come with ° chests ‘full of elrar- 
ters; judges are their ‘friends, if ‘not 


“their tools; and they wield no ‘weapon 


more alarming than the little pencil 
with which they calculate . differences 
of rate, apparently so insignificant that 
public opinion wonders why the farmers 
should complain about such. trifles.”.. But 
we must refer readers to this paper, whieh 
is full of figures for the mathematical 
grounds of these amiable opinions. ‘‘ Hon- 
est John Vane”.is continued, Clarence Gor- 
don has.a critical.article on ‘‘:Mr. DeForest’s 
Novels.” Mr. Demarest Lloyd writes inter- 
estingly about “The Home Life of Salmon 
Portland Chase.” An entertaining account 
of travels in Japan, by E. H. House, is dis- 
guised under the dread title of ‘‘ Little 
Fountain of Sakanosbita.” Weare involved 
in further orthographical dismay ‘by the 
name of Hjalmor Hjorth Boyesen; but the 
fifth part of his Norse romance, “ Gunnar,” 
is compensatingly interesting.. Au eulogistic 
poem by E, E. Comstock, on..“‘ Marjorie 


-Daw,”’ belongs to the school of rather inane 


amiability, and is a kind of writing that we 
do not see very often in The Atlantic, 


Not the least entertaining of -several :in- 
teresting articles in Scribner's is Mr. ALR. 
Macdonough’s essay upon “ Edmund Clar-: 
ence’ Stedman,” critic ‘and’ poet, ‘whose 
delicate and genuiue endowments in either! 

¢ are well appreciated in this paper. Of 
iMustrated articles Mr. Edmund King’s on’ 
“Old and New Louisiana” will be found 











“,g00d,:and-alea.his.:story“Only Half 1 
i) Woman,’ .. The: Story of a Telescope”— 


4. @iy, o£; the twenty-six inch refractor re- 
cently made by.Alvan Clark & Sons for the 
Observatory, at, Washingtom, could have 
been made a longer story with advantage to 


j the reader ; the subject being one: of intrin- 


sic interest. and not too well understood by 
the magazine-reading public. Mr. Froudo 
contributes: the first’ of his ‘‘ Annals of an 
English Abbey,” prefacing his remarks with 
some noticeable’ geueralizations! ‘“ Civ- 
ifized “mankind are broken into two 
handred million units, each thinking and 
doing what is good in his owneyes. . . . 
Each of us, left to his own guidance and com- 


pelled by the restlessness, of his nature to 


aspire.,to, something, turns.to the one direc- 
tion plainly open to him, and sets himself 
with might and main tomake money. Money 
is power. ‘Money commands a certain ‘kind 
of enjoyment; the excessive want of it is 
palpable disenjoyment. . . .° But when we 
have got -it we are still unsatisfied.” “In 
consequence,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ many and 
many a high-souled man and womap among 


us. is-taking the ,Catholic Church at its 


word, , .° .. We see once more rising 
among us, as if by enchantment, the. reli- 
gious orders of the middle ages.” Mr. 
E. C.' Stedman, from -whom ‘we do not 
hear often- enough in the magazines, has a 
critical article upon ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.” ‘It is excellent, but seems to us 
to over-praise. . Mr. Stedman’s enthusiasm 
for Mrs. Browning. dims.a little his _percep- 
tion.of the blemishes of style and of. taste 
which. Mrs. Browning never overcame. The 
terminal departments of the magazine are as 
intersting a8 usual. Apropos of Dr. Biau- 
velt’aorecent able articles in Scribner's, the 
editors have “laid for’ the New York 0d- 
server in a way that makes bracing reading. 
In The Galaxy the slaughter of Dr. Hall 
goes on, Mr. Richard Grant White dragging 
that unhappy. man by bis heels through 
twenty-one pages of long primer, which is 
equivalent, we take it, to being hauled three 
or four times by war-horses around the walls 
of Troy. ' But Dr. Hall wasa great offender, 
and deserves lively treatthefit, - though we 
should have ‘préferred ' 4'léss “_pérsonal tone 
on the part of the present rejoinder. For 
the rest, Mr. White’s-article is good reading 
and ‘is full of earned instance. Another 
article’ fall of personalities is Mr. Wellés’s 
upon “Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward.’ There 
is the usual amount of romance, Messrs. 
DeForest and Justin McCarthy contribut- 
ing it. The former begins a new story, 
‘Linley Rochford,” .of which ..we, are, to 
learn more;. hereafter. .Mr. Henry, James_ 
prints some passages “ From a Roman Note- 
book”; but they are heavy readings,»Mr, 
James hag no “call” to print his b 
when he‘ cain do finished’ literary” 
Rebecca Harding Davis has a stérye 
“One Week an Edgitor ”; and Theodére Gif 
another, a tragic oné, about ‘‘ Miss Gury.’ ” 
Both are tolerably cond, Mr. C. P. Cranch 
gives a graphic translation of some lines of 
Victor Hugo's, ‘‘The “Butterfly and. the 
Flower”; and Lillie Devereaux Blake some 
passionate rhymes about “‘ Love and Dea 
The Aldine has several interesting pictures 
this month: Among them Mr. Kruseman 
Van Elten’s ‘‘ Lake Mohonk” will be noticed 
as good work by a conscientious artist. Alike 
remarkable for fidelity of detail.and for pjc- 
turesque effect Is Mr. Homer Martin’s full- 
page picture, ‘‘A White Mountain Brook,” 
which, gives new proof of Mr. Martin’s 
ability. The usual miscellany of original 
and selected -contributions fill the body of 
this beautiful magazine. We are glad to 
see an editorial’ article upon music, in 
which a just criticism ‘occurs of the Phil- 
harmonic and of Mr. Thomas’s orchestras, 
The former, says. the author, “no longer 
takes the lead, as. it did for so many. years. 
The , first- orchestra, iny America is now 
Theodore Thomas’s, and every season the 
superiority of that admirable band toll oth- 
ers'in the country becomes more and’ more 
decided. Mr. Thomas is never at rest!’ He 






_ransacks the Old World and the New for 


good players, and keeps them in his com- 
pany till: he can find better—not a moment 
longer’ °°. i "There isan indeserfbable 
but unmistakable difference in vitality al§o. 
Mr. Thomas’s’ orchestra is ambitious and 
‘progressive. .The Philharmonic hag ex- 
“hanisted its best . energies, poser: . 
“qweagurer’s report for last year shows that it 














spent for new music only $177... | 
iuyery thoughtful musician is asking wheth- 
er Mr. Thomas is destined to supplant the 
old Philharmonic orchestra in this city.” 


rr 


MINOR NOTICES. 


..Mr. Christian Reid’s novel, Carmen’s In- 
heritance, is a book in which éverything is‘man- 
agéd on a scale of charming magnificence; not 
alone the daily life of its characters, but their 
conversation as well. A man does not merely 
fall in love with a woman ; he conceives.a grande: 
passion for her—this phrase, by the by, being 
used and re-used throughout the volume with a 
fond pertinacity on the author's part that urges 
us toward uncharitable conclusions about, the 
range of his French vocabulary. Domestic ex- 
istence is gotten up on a style of elegance that 
really must be tiresome for the characters. 
Even the poor people of the, book seem to drift 
along in the same stream of general prosperity, 
as though opulent respectability were eontag- 
ious and they had caught it from their friends. 
The seene is principally laidin the South, and 
Mr. Reid manages to make a plantation of the 
present time quite as sumptuous and splendid 
an affair as in what he terms “the ante bellum 
days.”’ 

Bertie Lauriston and his friend “Basil St. 
Julian—who has, besides the blessing of this 
delectable name, the added grace of poetic 
genius into the bargain—talk together ; and here 
is a remark which will serve as a sample of what 
the conversations in Carmen’s Inheritance. are 
apt to be like: “‘As for mentioning her in com- 
parison with your cousin, such a thing seems 
little short of sacrilege, for they are no more to 
be compared than the false lights from the marsh 
will bear comparison with the eternal stars in 
the arch of Heaven.” This is wonderfully fine ; 
but frequent quotations from Mr. Browning’s 
poems, of which the author seems to be fond, 
do not strike us as being quite in keeping with 
such powerful passages from the lips of Bertie 
Lauristons and Basil St. Julians. 

Updoubtedly the book may be pronounced as . 
good a means of wasting time as the majority 
of contemporaneous novels provide. It has 
considerable incident—such as a burning thea- 
ter, a spring river-flood, et cetera; and, with all 
its artificial and unreal ring, it is not devoid of 
sprichtliness. But Christian Reid is not as yet 
asatisfactory example of what the American 
novéelist should be, and, provided he aims at 
anything like an absolute excellence in his 
craft, has nearly as much to.welearn as to learn. 
(To day Publishing Company.) - 


....The commentari¢s; multiply faster than 
weean mention them. Attbe bottom of the 
pile which has accummulated upon our shelf is 
the third volume of the excellent. Speaker's 
Commentary, published by Scribner. The 
second book of Kings, the two books of Chron- 
icles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther form the 
contents of this volume. We find no occasion 
to withdraw the comimendation we have already 
given to this as among the very best of the popular 
commentaries....The Rev. J.C. Ryle’s Zeposi- 

\tory"Phoughts on the Gospels are concluded with 
“third yolume upon the Gospel of John. 
sy are..designed for the use of families and 
Spersons, and, while neither learned nor 
, are serviceable to the devout and nn- 
reader. (Cart@®.)....4 Commentary 
upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Rev. 
George Junkin, is written in good English and 
presents the orthodox views of doctrine with 





much vigor. The anthorship of the 
Epistle is ascribed to St. Paul, without 
hesitation. (Smith, English & Co.).... 


The Expositor’s Note Book, by Samuel Cox, 
consists of brief essays on Obscure or Misread 
Scriptures. They are generally “intelligible, 
pertinent, and useful. (Smith, English & Co.) 
....Besides these volumes of exegesis, there 
fare’ several others illustrative of Scripture. 
Synoptical Lectures on the Booksof Holy Scripture, 
by the Rev. Donald Fraser, contains much in- 
formation of value concerning the Sacred 
Books. The introductory remarks on the 
Canon are in a temperate tone, and the lectures 
on the several books might well be 
studied by those who are reading. the 
Bible through by course. (Carters.).... 
The Structure of the Old Testament, by Profess- 
or Stanley Leathes, one of the delegates to 
the late Conference of the Alliance, is a volume 
whose purpose is the same as that of the one 
last mentioned. The discussion is of a more 
general character and there is less of historical 
information; but the essays throw much light 
upon the composition of the books of the He- 
brew Scriptures. (Smith, English & Co,) 


..-.“' 80 long as the medical profession of 
America consists of allopath and homeopath, 
etc., instead of being composedof. physicians, 
no very considerable demand for scientific 
works on medicine can be expected ..-:. 
The particular doctrines of allopathy .or 
homeopathy have no more todo with medi- 
cal scienee than a boot has with thé religious 


Both, in. a “treatise on 
fond der will be setiefied, from 

¢ sample of Dr. Both’s style just quoted, 
that his book is lively reading. He goes on to 
say Of Consaniption: **ANl that is usually 
taught on the subject has been pretty 


views contained in. this volume are :pre- 
sented. to the reader) coverless.and naked as 
Nature herself. Instead of resting upon s0- 
called authority, they are based upon anatomy 
and physiology only and are entirely original.” 
Yet, adds our enthusiastic doctor, ‘they stand 
to-day endorsed and published in Vienna wlth 
the stamp of the Imperial Medical Faculty 
over their brow.” This is pretty loud ‘talking, 
and we wish that the body of Dr. Both’s book 
contained evidence of the position he asserts. 
It shows research and ability, but much of his 
pathology must be called visionary. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


-..-If Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose 
blue-and-gold volume of poems ought to be 
counted part of the aristocracy of every library, 
has of late written 1ittle verse, his friends have 
found their loss made up in some degree by the 
delightful stories which he has printed from 
time to time in the Adlantie Monthly, and which 
are now collected in a yolume entitled Marjorie 
Daw and Other People. In them allis a realism 
which, if hardly like that of Mr. Hale, is no 
less vivid, and a cultivated wit which makes 
their reader want to share their fun with some- 
body else. In re-reading the contents of the 
book we have found “A Rivermouth Ro- 
mance’’ and ‘‘The Friend of My Youth” the 
best of its chapters; and if Marjorie Daw seems 
by comparison hardly so good as it,did at first, 
we have been spared a second unwary fall into 
the carefully-covered pit of its denowement. (J. 
R. Osgood & Co,) 


-»«. The Rev. George Winifred Hervey, M. A., 
has written and published ‘‘.4 System of: Chris- 
tian Rhetoric,’ for the use of preachers and 
other public speakers. It is an octavo volume 
of 632 closely-printed pages, very elaborate, 
very methodical, and very rich in technicalities 
of the rhetorical art. We should think thata 
careful study of it and obedience to all its di- 
rections would enable a ministerto be extreme- 
ly proper, highly artistic, and dreadfully dull. 
The first part of the volume, in which the need 
of the divine inspiration in preaching is insisted 
on, contains some valuable truth; the rest of it 
will be religiously let alone by all preachers 
who are wise. Rhetorical rules for preaching 
are but a Jittle more serviceable than rhetorical 
rules for making love. (Harpers.) 


...-Public Worship, Partly Responsive, is the 
title of a compilation of prayers and Scripture 
readings for congregational use. It contains 
complete morning and evening services for 
six Sundays, the last of the six being an abbre- 
viation of the Episcopal service. It is designed 
for use in college chapels or schools, public in- 
stitutions, at seaside resorts, and in other 
places where no clergyman is present to con- 
duct the service, where responsive worship is 
preferred, and where the full liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church is not desired. The compila- 
tion seems to be made with good taste and may 
serve those who. need such helps in their devo- 
tion. (Smith, English & Co.) 


a... The Artof Money Making,by James D. Mille, 
is a subscription book which eloquently sets 
forth the old story of the qualities required for 
aticcess in business. We have not heard punc- 
tuality, industry, and honesty spoken so well 
of in along time as here. Besides these gen- 
eral considerations, however, there are useful 
chapters on banking, speculation, stocks, in. 
surance, and kindred subjects, and the book is 
a good one of its kind. (International Pub. 
Ce.) 


.-.. The Manual of Comparative Grammar of the 
Spanish Language, by Professor W. L. Mon- 
tague, will be found of use to students who de- 
sire only to gaina reading acquaintance with 
the language and to trace constantly its rela- 


for college use. The list of ‘errata’ might 
have been considerably enlarged—noticeably 
““lactem’” for ‘‘lac,” p. 2. 


. ss» While the late Bishop of Winchester was 
Bishop of Oxford he published a volume of 
Ordination Addresses, which has just been re- 
printed by the Carters. They were prepared 
for delivery at successive ordinations of the 
candidates for holy orders in his diocese, and 
they give some token of the power of guarded 
but cogent statement of which Bishop Wilber. 
force was a master. 


...-A volume of prayers, Scripture readings, 
and bymns, compiled by a layman and entitled 
Household Worship, will be found useful by 
those who desire helps in the conduct of family 
devotions. . The services arranged are partly re- 
sponsive. The prayers are selected with good 
judgment, from a variety of sources, and the 





opinions of the maker.” So says Dr. Carl 


sixty hymns appended are well chosen. (Por- 
ter & Coates.) : 


generally jrendered obsolete. .°'. . The’ 


tion to the Latin. It will be especially adapted 





+.»-A yolume of é wand 
ed from the meuscri at 
Hamilton, D.D., has just “he published by 
Carters. The fervid pictorial eloquence of the 
great preacher finds’ free play in these . ais. 
courses. They are as direct and simple, as fall 
of incident ‘and illustration as any sermon of 
his that we have read: at 


-++«Henry Holt & Co, send us two admirable: 
novels—one, The Wooing Ot, by an anony- 
mous, author; the other, Gustave Freytag’s 
Ingraban, translated|from the German by Mrs. 
Malcolm. .They belong tothe ‘Leisure Hour 
Series,’’ of which not a single number. has been: 
poor. ‘ 

-... The admirable sermons of Dean Stanley 
preached before the Prince of Wales during his 
travels in the East, and published several years 


ago, have been reissued in an elegant edition 
by Porter & Coates. 
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MORE THAN TWO. THOUSAND 


:| EMPIRE PIANOS 


ate now in usé, and of the entire number not One ig 
ithe subject of complaint. | 
The scale of the 


EMPIRE. PIANO 


is so perfect, the action so elastic and wholly under 
control ‘of the player, that the instrument can be 
made to express every sentiment. 

| Perfection and Durability, together with MODER. 
ATE COST, make the EMPIRE PLANOS the most de 
sired. 


For PRICE-LIsTs and ILLUSTRATIONS address 
Wi. A. POND & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 547 BROADWAY, 
New York Crry, 


HARPER & BROTHERS? 
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Sia Cents in postage stamps. 
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A ~ A SUCCESSFUL BODK. 


The New York Hvening Post says: ™ We learn from 
‘the best authority thut the amount paid to ‘the heirs 
of William H. Seward tor copyright of the first. + 
months of . 
‘sHWARD’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD’ 


qwas over Forty-one Thousand Dollars. The 
second six months began on the Ist of August, and 
the sale of the work continues constant and large. 
guch a profit for such a time is probably without a 

parallel in this country, if it has ever been equaled 
anywhere. Itis probable that Mr. Seward’s recent 
death created a large demand for the narrative of the 
closing events of his life, written by his own hand, as 
such # book to a certain degree must necessarily be; 
put so unprecedented a sale can only be accounted 
for by 9 very general admiration of his abilities and 
character.’’ ad 

#,* The above work makes a large and handsome 
Octavo of 800 pages and 200 illustrations. It is sold 
only by Subscription and is the best selling book of 
the day. 

A few desirable Agents can secure good territory by ap- 
plying soon to the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & UO., 
649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST ISSUE! 


1is74, 


The Aldine Almanac. 


A BROCHURS OF AMERIQAN ABT, . - 


with Mustrations by the best American Artists, Designed 
and Engraved expressly for this work. 
Witt se Reavy OcToser 15TH. 

THE ALDINE a pe has been gotten. ao. 
less of expense, with the of making be- 

~~. competition, the most beautiful pul 
kind ever attem in this —T like 
other femme it is not filled with seeped ane a cuts, 

tba te 
wed by the best artists, expressly for its 2 dustra- 
LDINE A ‘AC is national in’ con: 


THE ALD LMAN: cep- 
tion, and will be at once accepted as the standard for 
— and accuracy in every section of the United 

tes. 














LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Calendars. 


" ho is 
Mr, Jone & Et A my — we o 
rhea as contributed poerelty, te 
embellishments ee Lee AS. His ost of twelve 
in an. 
The Schuylkill 
fro 
trarlng of Thomas Moran, tho wiconge cut, ape 
artist in America. 
The Gutesate of Poker Flat. 


synopsis of Bret Harte’s inimitable Western 
ann accompanies three epueliees by Mr. Davis. 


A eee ce! Scene. 
most ite pictures which it is ona 


piste Stamsive is co: d by Mary Nemo, to illus- 
8 
trate lines from Joaquin ibaa 4 ; 


Rip Van. Winkle. 


A disquisition on this popular American legend is 
Miustrated by four designs i Davis. o 


Evening on The Delaware 
perf ctur omas Moran. It shows 
thar carae toot te ut Pioat cgces charms for 
cal illustration, and n only to y 
ted to have this fact fully recognized. 
The Melancholy Days. 
This picture is strong and full of tie feeling and 
as a od a fine ‘lustration of Bryant's well-known 
Olden Time Southern Life. 


nian arti fislavery usa ay rd 
of the the patriarchal Bh apn y B- Ack 

e ercnalD scene, when the * servants? 
a nt themselves fot the usual prefents, and good ' 
wishes and kindly feeling rule in every breast. 

A ’Coon Hunt 

is a second ooptsiention Rt Mr. Sheppard’s and one of | 
the most striking in the work. 

The New England Schoolmaster, 
another of Mr. Davis’s desi; ta the old- 
time Yankeo schoolhouse, with ih the maste master ‘so kind 
and so true. 

The Illuminated Cover. 


The cover of THE ALDINE ALMANAC is the poem 
specimen - $e medieval style of illumination 


produced 
THE conn E ALMANAC will va do i Are 
in roller, by 1 mail, postpaid, on receipt of the prite, 


JAMES SUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
58 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


A GREAT LADY. 


From the German of Van Dewaill. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
§ 8v0. Fine Oloth, $1.25. Paper, 15 cents. 
A Great Lady’ is an intensely interesting story, 
tareugn a rolmanaged plot, which Sosorpes the readet 


: ‘LLPPMCITT C0, Pablisir, 





‘ 





WM. KNA 


NEW FORE SBANOE 


Ei ‘Sonate A Upright P Pianos, 


BENE Go. Baltimore. and 
rk. 





ELEGANT JUVENILE “BOOKS. 


NEW vo OE MOe Gupta FOR eM 


LE 


NEW Fy. ee ll 3 me 


RARTAG EPETEE £ 





~~ PUBLISHED ae WEEK. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
His Martiage Vow,’ 
By, Mme. Sangean Ra ear o eather st qi. 
“A book sure to be read and discussed.”— . X. 


Tribune. - 
“A story of: singular intensity and vigor.”—Boston 


“ An exceedingly earnest volume, which man 
and woman int rd ought to Tendu— 


AN ‘kesfhte tik etn PRESENT FOR ‘yours. 
The Dew of Youth. 


ea i ‘ie pow ae 2 


vised "Lectures on Discip! 
Mh, ture,” long out of. print, with new matter 


NEW EDI EDITION, 

Cross and Crown Series. 
Small 4to. Three volumes, in neat box. Per vol., $1 25. 

1. Life’s Morning. 

2. Life’s Evening. 

3. Life’s Quiet ye ie i 

umes oe 

ottcla, Volumes MTho shade Shadow < of he on 4! sr ana 
other favorite religious works, to which it 
companions. . 


SECOND VOLUME OF THB 
Latin School Series, 
comprising OVID, CURTIDS, and CICERO (including 
all of De-Senectute and De Amicitia), with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By FRANCIS GARDNER, LL.D:, head 
ter; A. M. GAY, A. M., and A. H. Buc, A. M., 
in’ the Boston Latin School. Uettorns with 


ome ) Sustint aepee” 

16mo. : 448-pp. Psd. A RIGA HIRT. Bhi ee eee $1 50 
Copies supplied to teachers at reduced rico Dre 
desired for examination with a view to ction. 
*, et Hor sale by by all Booksellers. Bent. 5 aan ad, « 


pres oF i Descriptive Catalogue sent 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
NEW YORK. 


THERE HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED 





LIBRARY of CHoice Fiction: 


lL AT HIS GATES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Protiesty Theetesina? -$1.00 . 


Il. GALAMAS or, the Beggars. 


By J. B. DE LIBFDE...........cececeecsecsecesers 15 
It. MAY. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT.........0+++ peveinbeehsaacee 1.0 
IV. WANDERING WILLIE. 

By the author of “ John Hatherton.”........... 50 





These volumes fulfill the pledge given by the =o a 
Mshers that/the LIBRARY OF’ CHOICE FI CTION 
should comprise only works of the highest literary 
character, which should ‘at the same time be free 
from everything sensational and corrupting and pre- 
cisely adapted to family reading. The four volumes 
named comprise some of the»best of recent novels 
and those now in préparation will not only sustain 
but advance the high reputation which the Library of 
Choice Fiction has already achieved for itself. 


Single volumes sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the pricé by 
the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York, 


GOOD NEWS *#® CHILDREN 


ST. NICHOLAS HAS COME! 


He is Coming Every Month. 
This BEAUTIFUL NEW MAGAZINE, 


Published by SCRIBNER &00,, 


WITH ITS; 


Pictures, Stories, and, Talks,, 
‘1S: NOW -READY, 
Price 35 CODES. »...<6...00se0e seveseees--B3 @ Year. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers, 








200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, | 
MARES MAKER will be sold at LOWE TeES 


PPRICES tor 
ee 


5 . 
AGEN’ a 
te TSWANTED for the Sale of WAT. RSS 











oD pamton, “PERRY MASON & GO Wonton, Maes. 





rae BRATED $1,000 AND $54 3300 
Sunday-scnool Librant 
publie, noo es, Sones the ae 


fog pre agen Pama 





Machinist, Mechanic, 
Butlder, . Engineer, 
industrial progress of 


Ba "AND. Sbribre, “the nope em 


ce: $1 L Adairoee 
ae SEs 


¥ TB CARTER & BROS. BOOKS, NEW YORK” 


sew a 


Og BRAG AGe FisLorE a UOs PRRE 


ical, and Juvenile books. LHE 





, VER MANUFACTURER, | 















‘a4 





‘Send for it. GEO. A 


4 Melodies ane 12 


ae arin vueraarerte IS. 


a epee await, Chromo aaunerree™ 


ime ae Painegingn ao :) pqmemeg 


' Frontispiece. 
USIVE AGENTS FOR THE TRADE. 
100 YEAR ALMA AC.—Price 50 





ents, 
RD & CO., Boston, Mass. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Immense Success of Ditson & Co.’s New 
Collection of Organ Music, entitled 


“THE.ORGAN AT HOME,” 


SICAL HO B COMPLETE WITHOUT IT, 





an % = over 200 selections of the most lar 

of day, prrepaeds ec Reed, or, 
orn ene X ~ a whieh is .BO- 

Ss bs e da 

waltzes, otuntarios, variations, transcriptions of the 
best sacred airs, s of Handel, Mozart, Schuman: nn, 
ete. In fact, the ast of all music, from Beethoven’s 
A os to ’s Danube Waltz. First edition 


sold in 2 weeks after publication and FOURTH now 
ready! Price, $1.50 Boards ; $3 Cloth. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF DITSON & CO.’S 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


br mane aS emg eoe oe EL, the gems of Strauss’s Waltzes, 


boo nk in ica, over 000 racine tae cap aki roid 
in 10 mon Price. $2.30; 10 Oth, $3. 


GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD. 


enna ES > Church Music Book, by L. O. EMERSO’ 
LMER, has double the merit and is likely 
to hoe double the sale of common books by one com- 
regent ot either gentleman, have sold OF 
e Hundred ond, and the STANDARD wi 
continue to becalied for until every Choir Singing 
Class, and Convention =~ supplied. 


PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss. 


For Ci: Choruses, and Conventions. Specimen 
Copy, by for % cts. ; sng per dozen. 


» Standard Concert Choruses. 


For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. Speci- 
-men; by Mail, 15 ots. ; em dozen. 


ROOT’S MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. _F. ROOT. 


Instruction Book for Cabinet Or- 
py, by Mail, $2.50. 





The latest and 
gans. Specimen 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


A pote sandeons to jn aie ~ "ister from the 
Art of Singing. a cagpiprih Copy, by Mail, $5.00, ; 


Good Teachers will remember the “GLORY,” by 
zo. F. Root; the “SONG KING,” by H.R. PAL- 
mer. For sale + and Musi¢ Dealers every- 
where. Publish 


Je press & CO0., Cincinnati, 0 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


ROYAL DIADEM, 


CONTAINS 


HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
For 1873 and 1874, 





AN INDEX, PREPARED 
FOR ENIENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND CHORISTERS. 


@ Provision is Made for neacy Lesson. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


18 sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world 
Retail Price, 35 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 
(@” Ask your Bookseller for it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, | 


Tue Tripute of Praise. 








. FOR THE USE OF 
Co! A TIONS, CHO! SOCIAL MERTINGS, 
Beane AND THE - 
OL. i 


ogg the personal supervision and diree- 


DR. ce TOURJEE, 


enthusiastic successful labors in behalf of 
urch srusic are yogi) Eminent authori- 
See Goankine in promos ‘HE BEST 


“BYMN AND TUNE oa IN EXISTENCE! 


It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages, containing 324 


area os 
0! tn 8) sively, 
ted in one & without Pralter $80 


pora' » $1; $80 
per pat 5 St waits ore el. mail, nat d, for 8 


i He Sopy by eeaeh GL 


Published by me H. SARGENT, Treasurer. - 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Hovuss, 
Boston, Mass. 


wrath SAE Paty HS OOronn. 





rw thet prot Nees re yo 


Opera: brettos 
. talian and German 








‘Getze’s’ New School for the Parlor 


Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor, “Price $2.50. 
FRehaphad. 3 geeeteet and the Best Capek 

Choir Book. 
The Musical ce Ss Duetts for. Vio 

Flute and Piano. The only work rome 4 kind ind pabsish- 

ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50.. Clot! 

The same Melodies arranged as ae” _ fica cs or 

PF Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00... 

s M MM I~ The most.com- 
Book, Price40 cts, ; 

Guiding —— =fhe finest. Sabbath School 


ging Book. P 

Li of lish, French, 

peras. The best 
and only Correct Edition. Pr Price each, 15 cta. 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes. : Plate edition. Price $5.00 

Mendelssohn’s Without Words. 





and at oy ot a for Piano, ‘Price 


rd, $2.50. _ Cloth. 
The Bost, $20. Teacher, S, Schools, Acade- 
mi udimental 


es, etc. @ thorough 
Course in Vocal M: Mase. Po Price 50 cts, 
Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection ot 
Date ie Quartettes, stc., for Schools and Classes. 
r) ts. - 
Manual of Music teasoms for Primary 
and Secondary Schools.. A Text Boo 
adopted for, and i a Wied by Public Schools .of Bhila- 
delphia. . Price 15 
Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, and in use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 
Any of the above works to pe had at every Book and 
len House in the Country. Sent by mail on sags 
r) 
Te aeeee tik bal Jeading se Jornal, 
ubscription, (including? Chromo, Happy Hours. 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 ch. 


‘LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut 8t., Philad’e. 
THE REVIVAL 20x" nook 


contains 96 vag 
Funes for Braver aa 8 
ay-school and Congre ations. Among 





then 
ere Thy Retuxe, 
Fgopsioner salu ormcatsg fa 
Died ey Me,” “I Leve to Tell the Story,” 


ov: 
sey Rea raa a eaae S 
Gred. Publishers 


HOR ACE WATERS & SON;481 Bags. ¥. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 











Morgan's Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘*‘ PEERLESS” INKSTAND 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Maas. 





E. &.H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 698 
Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan.  Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes: and Views, Gra’ aces es, *Me- 
[eee em le Albums and Photographs of Célebrities, 

hoto- Lantern des a sp of 
Photographie Moterial is. 


' EDUCATION. 


ADRIAN INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Uniontown, N. J., twerity-two miles from 
New York, 7 “ae 5 1 oe L. H. 
Mary EWs 
( 








«i, 
— 








Mrs. M. BE. Baebler, uth nm 
Square,N.Y., orto Mrs, LH. EL ite. 


HOOL OF TES bag Let wt COLESGE. 

Mining and Civil — tallurgy, Mireral- 

ogy, Geology, Analytical and e oplied Chemistry, Ae 
saying, with Laboratory Practice. . Pecuniar 

for or Students. For further partionlers and’ fo i 

catalogue, address 

PROF. ©. F, ANDLES, Dos of the Facul 

East Forty-ninth street Fourth: ave., New ork. 


ENGLI H N 
potent are FRENCH, A Dp. wed fot 


DAY SCHOOL for ae 
Providence, R. I. Address Mrs. N. W. D: ano fre: 


RS. wanting positions next sion see 
ce hool Institute’s” App. Form. emand 
for eacners now good, J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


PENNINGTON [RSTYEUP® Fontana N. 3 
Terms reasonable. Address A ASHER, ** 

















BOARD wom 


L at Nassan, Rens. N. 
Y. Send for me So 


. B. WIGGIN, Principal. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED 
TO CANVASS THE 


800,000 ere Families 


of ie. United States and Ca’ Mong et canTEL S 


volume 7 
address C. FISHER & eB cr Age 








Publishers, No. rd meeknen. New. cae" 


where you saw th 
yment at. your homes or 
work is c 


fiat rt pays ye. the best o any- 
genes over before offe: Cash :wa- 


red. 
onapnlen and complete outit sont 
GEO. B. EE re jaan wwenate ts State St., Chicago. 


A' GOOD INCOME 


may be earned by men and women in all of the 
country. Busines nonorant and ronan . Address 
i* y UDD PANY, 
roadway; We ork. 


TO BOOK rap lw: 
‘YY CLEMMER 


a cee te w book, * TEN TEARS fh RS IN WASHING. 
TON. os Address aa, Stating experience, eto. etc., 
A. D. W ‘Hartford, Conn, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 











MWe offer 6 the AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 
OF “AMERICA the BEST PAYING and =e 
EASILY WORKED agency. in the world, Thea: 


ar can offer the sost taki and 
and sost “a “HOW You uable induce- 
ments at lowest price to 


his patrons eit do the most business. Now every 

subscriber to Our Firesipg Friunp receives as a pre- 

mium, Pd the time Of subscribing, a choice of two 

i hag oil chromos, ELecantcy Framzp, aly 
up, and in addition receives .a share in ¢ 

ind Anntal Distribution of Premiums. Our ane 


-CANe wwe and very popu- 
ee the leading 


Our Freestpe Frianp 

Family Weeklies of 

the Union, 8 pages, original, — is in its 
fourth volume, has met with un success, 

circulation over Ooe Hundred T puna: and rapidly 

peat ae is very popular and sought after, and ex- 

vertised te assist the agent ; the chromos 


pg pareve Bey and take 
on MAKE MONEY te: 
a om 


thin (secured during last two ee working ng for v “1 
- Ay: other house in America they continue 
ork right aleng and make BIG «: salaries. The Se- 
cane is that they offer BzTTeR inducements and that 
we attend MoRE PROMPTLY to their oe bmn tact 
and an aerial of an old agent is not needed to make 
R GRAND MBINATION OF PA- 

PER | PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Consisting’ of the two oil chro- 

mos “Cure” and _,!Cominc” 

®, elegantly framed, a share in the 

distribution, specimen copies of paper, certificates, 

circulars, instructions toxagents, etc., sent upon re= 

eeipt of $2.00 (its worth $10.00) if you "will go to work 

at once, (if you are Tey satisfied with it you can re- 

turn it to us C. O: D.,) exclusive territory given, and 

== is rapidly filling up. Secure territory at 

e give the BesT EMPLOYMENT to all, male or 

foaade your teisure hours or your entire time, at 

home or traveling. YOU can make aaeey. Secure it 

NOw. imen copies of the pa farts? etc., 
Sent Free. Send for them sow. 

WATERS & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Til, 





AGENTS WANTED 


HOM Enisie 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and h e 3 It _p 


clear and 
former works. 
Hovsx,” nearly 100,000 copies each. They should now 
canvass the same territory for “ Home Life,” his 
latest and best work. Employ ont for 

Men, Ladies, Teachers ergym: 
every county. Send for "oircular ges 
choice of territory. ZIEGLER MCURDY, 
618 Arch st., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best cottinatock ov ever published. 
It tells all about the great Cred Scandal, 
aioriai Briberies, Congressional Ri 
the wonderful Sights of the National 


. Send for specimen 
ion of the work. Address 
ONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wa to $250 per month, < 
male and female, to-introduce the G 
OVED OOMMON chine M 





pital. 





every- 


S pots += warranted for five e ‘years. 
gee for any machine that will sew astronger, 
more beautiful, or —— elastic 
the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, ‘and still the cloth cannot be 
a quiet apart without tearing We pay Agents 
{ om. $250 per month and expenses,ora com- 
° & ines from which twice oe amount can be made 
Address SECOMB & CO,, Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, 
“Yt Pa.: Chicaco, IIL: or St. Louis, Mo. 





Address for terms of the PEoP: 


AGEN TS *ATLAS I.DAVID WILLIAMS, 
@ R 


L JY I 


login 





It Costs , 
NOTHING 


(is 


amusement an 
struction. oentor rapidly. 


WSL 

? a if WORLD PUB, PUB. co ate 

arene. West, J. i OSTER & CO., 
OUTSIDE 


ra. 
WASHINGTON «x. sxc. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe only COMPLETE 
HISTORY of our Capital City. Its ORIGIN, GROWTH, 








Bf Soe or ty 
Ti; 8. M. BETIS & 6O., Gincinniadl, Ohio. 


ALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE 
TA INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


RARE ye we pag Bi rire 


wip, FE sae FAR WEST 


ures § asa Hun’ 
a Trapper, Indian rien 5 ete., ali ife in Meee 
a Sane - the =n War and ute the Mex- 
ns against Maximiliai 
énteresti ve md fast selling. Send for ifastrated circular 
and = ont fperal terms and choice of territory 
WILEY, WATERMAN & EATON, Haritord, Ct. 

















Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,NEW YORK. 





WANTED. A698 05a RBS BEE: 


teen-page, undenomination religious. lour- 
pal liu guy Jour 


epartmen 
for it. One of the most aeesee  eedinind ever of- 
fered. il a@ yea mts meet great success. 
One says: ve made a Gay for days in succes- 
sion.” Another: “ Made $6 in three hours.” Another: 

iT -? Commissions |: . For te 
, Samples, etc., address J. H. EARLE, 


Why ‘* Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells. 


A successful Agent says: “ Unlike all other books, 
it hasa claim on woman’s attention. A HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASS Pays!” $70.00 in one week was 
made by a single agent. 

‘or terms and suid otha wit ei B. FORD & CO. 
ry ap 
vow York, Boston, Chicago, o San Francisco, & 








| 


| 





Agents Wanted. i 


” We are in want of competent ‘and respectable ladle’ 
end Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT.) 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducemenis 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as # a pair, 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-oflice Rox 2787. 





GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 
Wall Street. 


B ae mi: phage) Wallifteons Corson’ 


CommmgnciaL 
ENC! The esteciling’ (end sh operetta Tae the be storie ower 


and ways ofthe Streets boo 3 1s of all the grea’ 
&c., including Buack Frrpay 1869 and fad aaron 1818, The 
pies ae written. Beautifully illus- 
employment should send for 







inc 

co) ig EVE WALL lane d 
trate very man acd woman wanti 
oo + illustrated cirenlars. DUSTIN GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 





Prospectuses are now ready for our 
three new books, viz.; 


THE GILDED_ AGE, by MARK 
TWAIN and CHAS. D. WARNER, illus- 


T0 
BOOK 


AGENTS NAST; and JOQUIN MILLER’S 

. woe a ER MONG | THe 
thing n id about 

these books. Joos Oe ae knows mee wil “outsell a 


others, and wise agents will act accordin, 
for territory at once to AMERICAN PUBEIS SHPRe 


ed by A Us HOPPIN; 
} ves FRIEND, by 
OsH Brutses, iiieatented by THOMAS 


fio. 


en in Co., Hartford, Conn. 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 


| Medern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 


| Pictorial Charts. 


ACCENTS’ 


Sen- | 
8, Lobbies, and | 
It sells | 
es and see our terms | 








Terms and Catalogues free. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


CUIDE. 


ag BS cea. cts. for it, or 
Chicago. 





Worth $100 to an . 
Postal Card for thE > J. P. 





38th Th di * . 
Pod newest NEE tle ney gestae, 


| LIVINGSTONE 28s. in in APRICA. 


r 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
Sond for circular and preets of the srostect success 
of the season. Re 184 subs. in six da 

HUBBARD BROS., Pub’s, 123 Sansom St., Phila. 








met one oe aprnert cn 
Oliver O 
beaut: 


nore 
e coun! Send 1 15 cts. for Bample M 

azine, anal: terms, &c. a es: 

on conditions. Dosusré! Foxcnors, 161 Washington te 


WORKING GLASS cmpiorment tiisme.day o 
°y po pital. valuable package 


sent free by —— 9 a with six-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUN G & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 
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~ Moung and Old, 
THE SWEET CONFESSION. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. | 





A-riTTLE maid, of summers but a few, : 
With golden hair and eyes 9 heayenly blue, 
Out of the dark in love tonés softly: cried, 
And ina moment I was by her side, 


Her little heart beat strongly against. mine, 
Around me close her loving arms: entwine, 
While kisses rain upon my faceand neck, 
Asif Love’s argosy had sudden wreck. 


What means it all? Why at this hour impelled 
To grant the swects coquettishly withheld ? 
What ails the darling, that she should delight 
To give such kisses only in the night? 


Has conscience, like an ow], been blind all day, 
And from his eyes the bandage torn away 

In this fell moment, cruelly to keep 

3ome little bird from out the nest of sleep ? 


“When it is night”—her lips my own lips 
touch— 

“JT Jove you allso very, very much!” 

‘And don’t you love us in the day-time, too, 

My little darling? For we all love you.” 


“Oh, yes ’’—her arms still hold me very tight. 

“But then I love youmore when it is night!’ 

And then she whispered — tremulous her 
breath— 

“T want to hug and kiss you all to death!’ 


Ob! sweet confession! Ever ’tis love’s, way 
To wear a careless look througbont the day; 
But, when the night steals on and rollsapart 
The curtains that have hung before the heart, 


Our lips make baste their secrets+to reveal, 

The silken bands become as hooks of steel, 

And, won to nobler hights- by God’s sweet 
grace, 

We see our heart’s beloved face to face! 





DICK AND DAISY. 





BY ROSA GRAHAM. 


Daisy sat by the window, with pouty lips 
and a frowning face, Dick closé ‘by, chew* 
ing his tiny first, with an expression pitiful 
to witness. What could ail these. usually 
meity children, on'so bright a'June day ? 

This: Mamma had gone to a’ funeral, hay- 
ing first given orders ‘that neither Dick nor 
Daisy were to leave the house till. she re- 
turned. Mamma had good reasons for this 
command, which the little rebels knew quite 
well; but they thought ‘only of the flower- 
sprinkled meadows and were completely 
heart-broken. 
the punishment harder to bear. Never 
seemed the sky so blue and the sunshine.so 
golden as on this particular day. 

“If I only could thee a cloud,” thought 
Diek, straining his eyes for this mite of: sat- 
isfaction. But no, Heaven hadn’t a speck 
on.its beautiful mantle. Greatest. cross; of 
all; from: the fields welled upthe shouts of 
the school children, and presently they’ be- 
gat to saunter past the house, in. scattered 
groups, laden with the» fragrant ' wild 
flowers. 

This vision was too much fot’ our Dick. 
Tear after tear rolled down his checks, 
he burst out convulsively: 

“O, Daithy, they'll all be gone. We won’t 
get none, Daithy.” ; 

But Daisy only pouted and frowned the 
more, impatiently shaking off the hot. drops 
that fell from Dick’s eyeson-her little white 
hand, Suddenly, however, adight;broke 
over the cloudy features, and she turned to 
Dick triumphantly. 

“Tsay, Dick, what did Mamma say?” 

““Thhe thaid,” replied the boy, mournful- 
ly, “that we wathn’t, to go out of doorth till 
thhe. comed home; not for nothin’.” 


quite joyfully, ” I know a way we can go 
after flowers and not nolmind AA 
neither,” 4s 
A rainbow broke through Dick’s tears, 
“How?” he asked, with dancing eyes. 
‘“Why, Mamma said we mustn’t, go out. | 
of doors, and we won't. 
the’window.” © < : 
It. took Dick’ nape nature some tinted 
to comprehend this sudden agreement. 
law, and inclination; but his willingness: 
helped him, and he climbed out after 
ay a fast as his fat legs woe ene | 
Never votore had thése: sittle: stanert: Beeb: 
enjoyed an afternoon tramp,” Up and dew 
the green flelds they went, knee-deep tn 
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grass and dandelions, tumbling over rocks 
and: ‘fences, to»strip the vines of their blos- 
soms, trimming themselves from head to 
foot, with bright, twisted wreaths, all the 
while laughing atthe way they escaped 
from prison’without disobeying Mamma. 
It was not'till they sat down by the brook 
to rest that the little faces sobered. Dick 
eyed Daisy uneasily, 

‘We'll get ’ipped, Daitby,” he said, 
winking away a troublesome tear. 

‘*E don’t-care,” replied Daisy, resignedly. 
“We've had awful fun, anyhow; and I'd 
rather to be whipped than stay in the house 
all the afternoon.” 

‘* And we won’t have no jam for tea.” 

That: was different. It was Daisy’s turn 
to wince now. 

Dick crossed his legs reflectively and tried 
hard to forget his troubles in contemplating 
the inhabitants of the brook before him. 


‘| Only: a few little fishes; but one, larger than 


the rest, kept bobbing up and down in the 
water, as if longing to nibble. 

“Til ketch it,’ thought Dick, and 
promptly began searching his pocket for 
machinery. A bit of cake, a bent pin, but 
alas! no,line.. Dick was nonplussed. Sud- 
denly he thought of his handkerchief. Fired 
with enthusiasm, he. wrenched off the tape 
borders, twisted the same into knots, and 
attached the hook and bait. 

It was-an exciting moment to Dick. 
Daisy scolded, in genuine fright, at this 
second -rebellious act; but Dick scarcely 
heard her: He'stretched out his line slyly 


| and stooped expectantly over the water. 


Up bobbed the hungry little fish and 
snapped eagerly at thesweet morsel. Dick, 
‘peside himself with joy, still hesitated to 
draw up, and tipped over a wee bit further, to 
be quite sure. His foot slipped, and away 
he went, down to the bottom of the brook, 
his’ fat legs sticking up so comically that 
Daisy, spiteof her vexation, could not help 
laughing: ‘Such a looking boy as he was 
when Daisy tugged him on his feet again. 
The brook was a shallow, muddy affair, and 
had. left generous splashes on his white skin 
and adorned his clean pigué pants with rivers 
and mountains of an inky hue. The flower 
wreaths, soiled and broken, still clung to 
him faithfully, and added, if possible, to 
his ridiculous appearance. 

‘Oh! my,” exclaimed Daisy, ‘ what'll 
ever we do?” .. 

‘“*Oh! my,” echoed Dick, with visions of 
birch rods and successive repeatals of jam- 
less teasy «7 1 

Daisy’s quick wit came to the rescue. 

“Hurry up,” she said, suddenly, “and 
we'll have’it all washed before Mamma 
comes home. . I’ve seen Hannah do it lote 
of times, and it don’t take no time.” And 
she hustled Dick ‘out of the meadow and 
into the back kitcheras speedily as possible. 

Daisy’s first Gare was to lift the tea-kettle 
on to the front stove-lid, and poke up the 
deadened fire, as she had seen Hannah do it; 
Dick meanwhile scrubbing vigorously at his 
muddy skin. There was a vastly important 
look ‘on the little girl’s face, as she bustled 


| round the’ kitchen closet, hunting for the 


small tub, which was kept here in case of 
emergency ; and I think she secretly rejoiced 
that Dick had tumbled into the brook. 

“Mamma will never know,” she said, 
“« T will wash ’em so white.” 

Butthe depths of the closet revealed no 
} washttib, and an’ outside hunt discovered it 
under the. pine table, heaped with soaked 
clothes. 


do? “With all their might, Dick and her- 
self ‘could: fot lift a tab from the cellar. It 


| was. growing late, aud the. pants. must be 
“Well,” contiiued the little conspirator fi 


‘washed and ironed before Mamma returned. 

_ A'Frienid Came to her assistance——a friend 
‘in the shape of.a broad pickle cask, which 
‘stood.in.the-shed without. A peep showed 
‘it empty ; just’a wee bit of brine at the bot- 


_,.}.tome= “With Dick's ‘help, she lifted it on to 


‘the | pine; ‘table, ante quickly rye that 


tert 


“pag bar of 


of |-cdap, - ith ‘in six quarts of. boiling 


water;. It made a bewildering foam, and 

‘Dick, watching his opportunity, slyly ap- 

proprigted 4 Periph for fhe fabrication of 
prngoatbey 

- sertous sand. trifle nervous, 
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tunate pants were fished up from the briny 
depths, and:scrubbed and pounded as never 
in their life before. At every jerk the suds 
splashed up and over into Daisy’s eyes and 
hair, making her black curls look for all 
the world like frosted fruit-cake. 

Daisy was encouraged. Surely,such a 
soap-bath must restore the pants to their 
original state of purity: Flushed and breath- 
less, she proceeded to wring them. Thatis, 
she wrinkled them up in her little hands, 
and squeezed out the water very much on 
the plan of a lemon-squeezer. Then she 
shook them out and eyed them critically. 
Somehow they did not look as Hannah's 
did. Daisy decided they would not do. 
Those yellowish streaks must be got out, but 
how? 

‘““Thtarch,” suggested Dick. 

The little face brightened. 

““Of course,” she exclaimed, joyfully, 
“that’s whiterer than any soap.” ‘ And 
down came the starch-box, in company with 
the best preserving kettle; the recipe this 
time being five teaceps of starch blended 
with just enough hot water to make it stand 
alone. Into the stiff, lumpy batter went the 
unfortunate pants, and emerged nearer the 
color of saffron than ever came white piqué 
before. Daisy, stiff in fingers and eyelids, 
looked at them aghast. 

‘* Bluein’,”’ faltered Dick, quite taken back 
by the failure of his first suggestion. 

It was the last hope, and Daisy, with 
shaking hands, emptied the indigo box into 
a soup-dish of water, and again submerged 
the unfortunate pants. 

The immediate. effect of this final remedy 
reduced the little sinners to the verge of 
despair. Daisy jerked out the pants with a 
splash, and regarded Dick in woeful silence. 
Dick stared at his transformed garment and 
burst into tears. 

At this. luckless moment was heard the 
click of the gate-latch. Reckoning time 
had come for Dick and Daisy, and they 
stood still as statues, scarce daring to 
breathe. 

A moment after Mamma, accompanied by 
Aunt Rosa, appeared on the doorsill. Such 
a sight as met their astonished eyes! The 
usually neat kitchen was reeking with dis- 
order—stove, table, and chairs were dabbed 
with starch and soap-suds; the curtains 
were spotted with indigo ; while in the midst 
stood Dick, minus his outside garment, and 
Daisy dripping and speckled, a sad picture 
for a tidy mother to look upon. 

f A severe expression animated Mamma’s 
ace. 

‘“‘ What does this mean?” she demanded, 
sternly. 

Amid a hurricane of sobs and tremors, 
Daisy, aided by Dick, confessed the story 
of their guilt and disobedience ; modifying, 
however, the latter by persistently declaring 
that they never went near the doors, they 
only went out of the window. 

Mamma, fortunately for the trembling 
culprits, was not in the mood for very 
rigorous punishment. Her heart was too 
sore with the memory of the little face she 
had just seen shut down forever under the 
coffin-lid to make her over-harsh with her 
own mischievous darlings. 

‘‘T shall punish you,” was all she said: 

Dick and-iDaisy regarded each other 
quite despairingly. They understood the 
nature of the sentence; and Aunt Rosa, 
reckless girl that she was, hurried off to 
her! room; to .have out the laughter she 
couldn't and wouldn’t. control. 

Phat night there were golden biscuit and 
cream-cakes ‘and pot-cheese. for tea; and 
just within snuffing distance of Dick and 


Daisy a glass dish heaped with the most 
‘luscious of:jams.’ But on the little rebels’ 


plates lay two generous slices of dry bread, 
a pinch of smoked beef, and a roundheart. 

Thati was the most. solemn tea I ever at- 
tended. Mamma dished out jam for Aunt 
Rosa and: herself; and tried, as in duty 
bound, to look pleased:andenjoy it. Aunt 


“Rosa choked.down a spoonful ;,but it-was 


bitter ag wormwood,.and makes -her shiver 
now whenever she thinks of. it. For Dick 
and Daisy had.no. jam for tea, 





DEAR yquog. friends, have you ever tried the 
effect of pleasant.words? If not, begin to-day, 
Try them. in the sqboo!- room, in the play- 


ground, coe pursery; and then when night 


comes cotnit Haw many hearts have brightoned 
aa the Influence of your “pret 
WAGE: 





BABY GOJIRO. 


BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 








RieuT in the heart of Japan, with two 
rivers of pure, clear water flowing through 
it and with grand old mountains all around 
it, lies the beautiful city of Kioto. Its 
streets are like those of Philadelphia, which 
run perfectly straight from east to west and 
from north to south. In those streets walk 
nicely dressed people, gay and merry, who 
are as proud of their city as the people of 
Boston or Chicago are of theirs. The 
Kioto children think there is no city in the 
world as beautiful as Kioto. They have 
toys and games and nice clothes and pretty 
gardens to play in, and kind ‘fathers and 
mothers, and rosy baby brothers and sisters 
to play with,and a Heavenly Father to 
watch over them, though they do not know 
of him, as well as some of the little chil- 
dren in America; and many a false god and 
hideous idol gets the credit and thanks for 
doing what none but the true God can do 
and daily does. 

In one of the streets of Kioto, called 
‘* Happy Street,” is a large and wide one- 
storied house, with a great iiled roof and 
wide eaves, built of wood. In. it lived a 
Japanese family of father and mother, 
grandmother and four childreo—-three girls 
and one boy. ‘The little girls’ names were 
Ume, Kotaki, and. Sakura. The boy’s was 
Kotaro. 

Now these names may sound strauge to 
you, but the little girls’ parents thorght 
they were very pretty. names, given to lovely 
children. Ume means “Plum,” Kotaki 
‘*Little Bamboo,” Sakura ‘‘ Cherry,” and 
Kotaro “ Little Darling.” 

On a bright day in June, eighteen years 
ago, when my story opens, these four little 
children were playing in the room looking 
out upon their garden. 

Would you like to see a room in a Japan- 
ese home? It looks very different from one 
in ours. Instead of carpet, you would find 
matting, thick and soft, on the floor. No 
chairs or sofa or lounge in the room; buta 
little table a foot high, a little tray full of 
tiny cups, and a tiny teapot, like those 
which the children in America play house 
with. The walls of the room are papered. 
There are no framed pictures on’ the 
wall; but scrolls of poetry, written in 
letters such as we see on tea-boxesin the 
tea-stores. These are verses of poetry, and 
a Japanese can read most beautiful poetry 
from the writing which is so strauge to us. 
A vase of flowers and pretty bronze figures 
stand in a recess in the wall. When any 
one wishes to sit down, he’sits on-his knees 
on the floor. The rooms are always very 
neat‘and clean and the wood is very pret- 
ty:'- We should not like : to live in such a 
house, but to Ume, and Kotaki, and Saku- 
ra, and even to little toddling Kotaro this 
Japanese home was the dearest and pretti- 
est place in the world. A Japanese garden 
is the most curious place of all. It is entire 
ly different from any in our country. The 
garden in which Ume and Kotaro played 
had a fish-pond in it, in which a great many 
gold fish and silver fish swam swiftly in the 
cleav water or leaped up to catch tbe rice- 
cakes which the children flung to them. 
Several turtles paddled in the pond and 
snapped at the cakes, or crawled up on the 
rocks which were arranged so prettily in 

the pond. A small brook with several lit- 
tle waterfalls ran through the garden and 
emptied in the pond. Then there were 
little hills, and tiny mountains, and thick 
bushes, and great shade trees, and pebbled 
walks, ‘and gay flowers, and chirping. birds 
in-‘the garden. Little tufts of bamboo, 
tall and graceful and- light green, grew 
near the water, and on a wooden stand near 
the bouse were plum trees and pine trees, 
only four or six inches high. That is the 
kind of gardening the Japanese like— 
everything little and curious. Think of it, 
a pine tree four ‘inches high, which never 
grows any- bigger. 

The children played part of the time in 
the house and paft in the garden. Their 
toys’ were scattered over’ the floor. You 
would think Japanese toys fiinny and curi- 
ous, if) you saw them. Dogs and horses, 
drums, dolls, bows and arrows, and every- 
thing that is sold in a Japanese toy-store; 
but all of them so different frpm-what we 


‘pee ty the stores on Chestuut strect er Broad, 


way, ‘Thely faveriie came wag to play 











“@oing to Yedo.”” Their father often went 
from Kioto to Yedo, because he was an 
officer of the government. Wherever he 
traveled, servants went with him and waited 
on him and carried his baggage. As there 
was no railroad and no carriages, he rode in 
@ nice kind of box, carried on men’s shoul- 
ders. The children often played this game. 
Kataro sat ina box, as if he were being 
carried, Ume and Sakura marched around, 
bearing a toy sword and a flag; while Kotaki 
was the servant, who carried the baggage on 
her shoulder. They had “just arrived in 
Yedo,” when their Grandmamma Matsu 
came into the room and said to them: “I 
have something to tell you, my dears. Have 
you finished your play ?” 

“Oh! yes, Grandmamma, we have all 
arrived in Yedo, Please tell us now.” 

“ Well, then,” said Grandmamma, “ you’ve 
always played together; but soon you'll have 
another little playmate. Then there will be 
five children.. Won't that be nice?” 

.“ Yes, Grandma; but who is it?” While 
Kotaro clapped his chubby hands and 
crowed, not understanding the cause of tha 
excitement, but thinking it must be some- 
thing jolly. 

_ Well, you are going to have a new 
brother in a day or two,” said Grandma. 

“Oh! oh! oh! What's his name?” cried 
Sakura. ‘‘ How will he come?” 

“© Will Papa bring him from Yedo?” cried 
Kotaki? 

“ Wait and see, my dears. Ill show him 
to you as soon as he comes.” 

This satisfied the children for awhile, 
though they thought much about it all the 
afternoon. And at supper time, when they 
sat down, each one to a tiny table, only four 
inches high and about as long and wide as 
an ailas, eating their rice with two chop- 
sticks out of little bowls, they kept wonder- 
ing who the little stranger could be. 

Something unusual was to happen in 
the home of the four children in Kioto. 

When the father came home, he repeated 
what their grandmother had told them; but 
was silent and thoughtful, so that until the 
children went to bed Kotaro could not get 
him to play any games with him ; and little 
Sakura, who always climbed on Papa’s back 
and tried to pull his topknot did not do so 
to-niglit, because Papa only clapped her 
tiny hands together and told the nurse it 
was time for his darling to go to sleep. 
Mother and nurse ‘got ready for the new 
little stranger. There were no stores of 
linen, no tiny garments of snowy muslin, 
ne pretty ruffles or gowns, like our mothers 
prepare for their babies. No pincushion, 
alk stuck full of rows of pins, that look 
pretty enough until they stick us. None of 
these. There areeno pins in Japan. No 
Japanese baby ever cried because a pin was 
sticking into its flesh. Linen isnot woven 
or worn in Japan; but nice clothes were 
ready for the coming stranger. Germents 
ofsilk and of cotton, all made in the funni- 
est way, soft and loose wrapperlike clothes, 
such as all Japanese children wear, were all 
ready end waiting. They had neither but- 
ton; buckle, strap, or pin; yet they were as 
pretty and cunning. as you can imagine. 
And don’t the Japanese mothers and nurses 
and brothers and sisters think their babies 
the prettiest darlings in the world? Don’t 
they think their dresses just the nicest and 
most proper, too? Indeed, theydo. They 
say! a8 often as American parents say: 
«* Why, this isa remarkable child!” ‘‘ Our 
baby is the prettiest baby I ever saw !’’ or, 
‘* He is an unusually smart baby.” 

Well, to:make a long story short, the baby 
did come. Whether from Yedo or not I am 
nat going to tell; but the next morning, 
while. Ume was writing her copy. in the 
Japanese letters, so curious to us, and Saku- 
raand Koétaki were feeding the gold fish 
with rice-cakes, and Kotaro was being car- 
ried. pick-a-pack around the garden, as all 
Japanese babies are carried by their nurses, 
in came their Grandmother, with something 
wrapped up in her arms. 

“The baby! the baby!” cried Ume, and 
in ran the children, who looked with wonder 
on;the little stranger. 

‘“‘Ivs a boy,” said Grandma, 

{Now T’ve got a brother,” said Kotero. 
** When’ he grows up we'll ride horses, and 
play ‘going to Yedo,’ and fly kites together. 
What’s bis name, Grandma ?” 

“ He.-has no name yet. Mother or Uncle 
will, name him.” 

Baby got his name when he was seven 











“ Fifth Darling.” In one month ‘baby! was 
fat and white, with black hair all overhis 
head. Now what do you think the Japan-' 
ese mamma did to the baby’s head? Did 
she let his hair grow? No. The: baby’s 
head was shaved, and kept shaved till he-was 
nearly three years old. Every month the 
razor passed over baby’s head. Then his 
hair was allowed to grow in the funniest 
kind of way. There was a little ring of 
hair on the top of baby’s head and on each 
temple was a lock of hair. By and by these 
were shaved off, anda half circle of hair was 
allowed to grow on the front part of the 
head and tufts in other places. All Japan- 
ese. babies are shaved in the same way. 
The funniest sight in Japan is the babies’ 
heads. They are shaved in all sorts of 
curious ways; but circles, half-circles, cres- 
cents, tufts, locks, and_top-knots are th 
most common forms. 

Now these Japanese (mamma, papa, 
and sisters) didn’t look as we would to see 
or guess the color of the baby brother’s 
eyes and hair, for Japanese babies have 
hair and eyes always of one color. We al- 
ways ask about our baby acquaintances: 
What is the color of their eyes and hair? 
Are they blue, brown, black, or gray? Is 
his hair red, black, golden, or white? But 
no one asks these questions in Japan. All 
Japanese babies have black hair and black 
eyes, so that all Japanese parents know 
beforehand the color of the babies’ eyes. 
‘They have nothing to wonder at or guess 
about. Isn’t that a pity ? 

Well, Baby grew up. He still wore boy’s 
clothes, without buttons, straps, or pins. 
Wouldn’t all our babies crow if they never 
had any pins sticking in them? Baby fed 
on milk—not ‘‘condensed” either. Cows 
never help Japanese mothers to feed the 
baby. Japanese people never drank cow’s 
milk till foreign people taught them. Baby 
neyer played on the floor nor crawled 
about. No. Japanese nurses never let the 
baby crawl on the floor. He don’t get any 
chance to eat everything, or to swal- 
low pins and buttons and all sorts of 
things. How do you think Baby Gojiro 
was carried? In his nurse’s arms? No, 
Ina box or bag, like an Indian pap- 
poose? Do they hang the baby on a tree or 
putitin the cradle? No. They don’t have 
any cradles in Japan. There is not one in 
the country used by Japanese mammas, 
Some of the country people put their babies 
in a round basket when they go out to 
work; but our baby was carried by his 


when asleep or feeding, baby was carried 
on nurse’s back or put into a kind of huge 
pocket or bag on the nurse’s back. All 
children in Japan are carried in this way. 
Often baby is strapped to the mother’s or 
nurse’s back by a string or belt. When a 
poor mother has several children, she ties 
baby on the back of one of the older chil- 
dren, who often have a baby nearly as large 
as themselves to carry. Ina crowd of street 
children many seem to be two-headed, 
Baby’s hands and legs hang down. Baby 
often falls asleep while being carried pick- 
a-pack. Baby’s head sometimes rolls about, 
but Baby’s neck never breaks. Baby don’t 
often cry. Very rarely do you hear a Jap- 
anese baby crying. Why it is I do not 
know; but every one who comes to Japan 
says so and wonders at it. By and by baby 
learns to talk. Father and mother are his 
first words—‘‘ chicht,” “haha.” Then he 
calls his aunt “0-ba-san.”. He points to rice 
and says ‘‘ mama,” to the cat ‘‘ neko,” .to 
the dog “‘inu,” to the fish “* wwo,” to the bird 
“tori,” and so on, till he learns the whole 
Japanese language. 

Suppose you had been born in Kioto. 
Your first words would be ‘‘o-ka-san” 
(mamma), ‘‘o-tots-san” (papa). The little 
American children born in Japan learn 
these words first from their Japaneée 
nurses: They learn ‘‘father,” ‘* mother,” 
“rice,” ‘‘ dog,” ete., afterward. 

Baby Gojiro has grown up now. He left 
Japan and came to our country: When 
Gojiro was born there were no Japanese in 
our country; now there are: several hun- 
dred. Baby Gojiro’s name was changed 
when he was eight years old. He ‘has 
another name now ; ‘but I cannot tell you 
what it is, for I am afraid he, like many 
other Japanese in America, reads Tou In- 
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{Wz have reprinted the following contribution to. 
THE INDEPENDENT as often as once in about five 
years. Itis high time it was started again, for wé have 
noticed thatevery time it has appeared in our paper 
it has gone the rounds of the.press in every direction.! 


A APELE FOR ARE: 2 THE SEXTANT OF THE 
OLD BRICK MEETIN’OUSE. 


BY A GASPER. 








O, Szextant of the meetin’ouse, which sweeps 

And dusts, or is suppose too! and makes fires, 

And — the gass, and sometimes leaves a scru 
oo8e, 

In which case it smels orful—wus norlam-pile: 

And wrings the bel, and toles it wen men dyes, 

To the grief of surviven pardners; & sweeps 
paths; 

And for these services gits $100 per annum, | 

Wich them that thinks deer, let them triit; . 

Getin up before star-lite in all wethers, and 

Kindlin’ fires when the weather is as cold 

As a and like as not green wood for kin- 

in’s ; 

I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some. 

But O, Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity 

by oe than gold, which doan’t cost noth- 


nD — 
Worth sore than anythink except the sole of 
ann:— 

I meen pewer are, Sextant ; I meen pewer are! 
O, it is plenty out o’ doors, so plenty it doan’t no 
What on airth to do with itself, but flies about 
Scaterin’ leaves and blowin’ off men’s hatts; 

In short, it’s jest ‘‘ as free as are’’ out-dores. 
But O, Sextant, in our cherch it’s as scarce as 


piety. 
Scarce as bankbills when ajunts beg for mishins, 
‘Wich sum say is. purty often, (*tain’t nothin’ to 


mee 
WotI give ain't nothin’ to nobody); but O, Sex- 
n 


U shet 500 men, wimin & children, 

Speshaly the latter, up in a tite place. 

Sum has bad breths, none ain’t 2 swete, 

Sum 4 ferent, sum is scrofious, sum has bad 

ea 

Ansome bain’t none, & some ain’t over clean: 

But 1 of em brethes in and out, and outand in, 

Say 50 timesa minit, or 1 million & a half breths 
an our. 

Now how long will a cherch ful of are last at 
that rate 


I ask you ? Say 15 minits, and then wots to be |. 
id? 


Why then they mus brethe it all over agin, 
And then agin, & so on tileach has took it down 
At least 10 times, & let itup again. And wots 


more, 
The same individdible doan’t have the privilege 
Of breathin’ his own are and no one’s else; 
Each one must take whatever comes to him. 

O, Sextant, doan’t you know our lunks is bel- 


lusgess, 
To blo’ the fier of life and keep it from ; 
Going out; & how can_bellussess blo without 


wind? 
And ain’t wind ARE? I put it to your conshens. 
Are is same to us as milk to babies, 
Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox, 
Or roots & airbs unto an injun Doctor, 
Or little pills unto an omepath, 
Or boys to girls. Are is for,us to breeth ; 
Wot signifies who preeches if ican’t breethe? 
Wots Pol, wots Polus to sinners who are ded ? 
Ded for want of breth? Why, Sextant, when 


we dye, 
It’s = coz we can’t breethe no more—that’s 
all. 


And now, O Sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are inter our cherch, 

(Pewer are is serting propper for the pews), 
And do it week days, & on Sundays to. 

It ain’t much truble—only make a boal, 
And all the are will cum of itself. 

It luves to cum in were it can get warm. 
And O how it will rouse the peple up, 

And spirit up the preecher, and stop gapes 
And yauns & fijjitis, as effectual 

ae wind on the dry Beans the Profit talks 





A PIECE OF SPONGE. 


THERE is a regular fishing season for 
sponge in the Mediterranean, and at one 
time it used nearly all to go to Smyrna, and 
be sold as Turkey sponge; but now, when 
the rocks of Syria and the Grecian Isles 
have been well dredged, and the collected 
sponge is dried, it is shipped off at once for 
the European markets. We know prin- 
cipally by sight two kinds of sponge—the 
fine, close, elastic, and the dark, open sponge, 
familiar to us as ‘‘ honeycomb.” To the un- 
initiated it would seem that these were the 
produce of different countries; but it is not 
80, for the two qualities are found growing 
together, side by side, upon the same rock, 
and are dredged with the same net. The 
fishing season lasts for about four months, 





and is carried on in a rough, primitive fash- |’ 


ion; but with tolerably satisfactory results, 
though the thick, coarse, honeycomb sponge 
is far inferior in commercial value. tu its 
closed-grained, firm brother, the Turkey 
oige par excellence. Probably for want 

of research, the supply of sponge is 
almost confined to the Mediterranean and 
the West Indies. Florida and the neigh- 
borhood of the Bahamas form the sponge- 
hunter’s ground, and it is probably the case 
that.the turtle may make his resting-place 
amongst the jelly-like grove of the sponge. 
We get very little of the West Indian 
sponge, though, for it is principally dis- 
posed of in the American markets, exce 
ing such portions as are too poor, rough, 
and inferior for the trade; and that. is 
shipped here, to be bought up by the Jew- 
ish merchants, who have the monopoly of 
this branch of commerce here in England. 
To see the late contents of ncase.oh openes 
after being moistened, one is tempted into 
comparisons with the Genii of the Ara- 
ian Nights who escaped from the vessel” 


‘that bore Solomon’s -seal—inasmuch as the! 
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i packed in; while the application of water 


_ swells it out to a large bulk, several ti 
the original. We have pretty good sampien 
of this in the well-puffed-out pieces offered 
for sale. by street-venders. And, by the 
way, strange stories of these pieces of 
sponge are told—as to their being refuse 
cleaned up for sale—tales that have ve 
little foundation in fact, for the pieces are 
for the most part new. We are so much ac. 
customed to look upon sponge as a foreij 
— that we forget that it is plenti. 
ul upon our own shores. The pieces found 
are certainly small, but none the lesg they 
are sponge—and some of them of very fing 
texture, though utterly worthless for eo. 
nomical purposes. There are few places of 
seaside resort where tiny pieces may not be 
picked up, mingled with scraps of dried sea. 
weed and broken shells. Those who are 
fortunate enough to find the peculiarly 
shaped growth known as Hegre glove 
will have something well worthy of a place 
in the private museum of curiosities, E 
bad, and indifferent. The collection of 
sponge in the Levant is dignified by the title 
of fishing, and partakes very much of the 
nature of the process ‘practiced to obtain 
pearls, inasmuch as divers go down in some 
eight or ten fathoms water,taking with them 
ajtriangular-shaped piece of stone,to conquer 
the buoyancy. A rope is attached to this 
stone and held by companions in the boat, 
Once down, the diver's object is to wade 
rapidly to the pieces of rock bearing the 
growing sponge. This he pic oad tears off, 
till he has as much as he conveniently 
carry or till bis power of remaining below is 
exhausted, when he pulls his rope and is 
rapidly hauled up into the boat. In some 
parts of the East, though, the diving is not 
practiced; but the sponges are collected 
from shallower water, by means of a fork at 
the end of a long pole. In this way the 
ieces are forced or dragged from the rock; 
ut very often at the expense of the sponge, 
which is thus made raggid and unsalable. 
A similar process is followed out in the 
West Indies, a long fork being used in place 
of the diving.—Oncea Week. 





BEES AS ARCHITECTS. 


Man is obliged to use all sorts of en- 
gines for measurement — angles, rules, 
plumb-lines—-to produce his buildings and 
to guide his hand. The bee executes her 
work immediately from her mind, without 
instruments or tools of any kind. ‘‘She 
has successfully solved a problem in higher 
mathematics which the discovery of the 
differential calcalus, a con ey and a half 
ago, alone enables us to at all without 
the greatest difficulty.”° “The inclination 
of the planes of the cell is always just so 
that if the surfaces on which she works are 
unequal still the axis running through it is 
in the true direction, and the junction of the 
two axes forms the angle of 60 degrees as 
accurately as if there were none.” The 
manner in which she adapts her work to the 
requirements of the moment and the place 
is marvelous. In order to test their in- 
genuity, Huber glazed the interior of a hive, 
with the exception of certain bits of wood 
fastened on the sides. The bees cannot make 
their work adhere to glass, and they began 
to build horizontally from side to side. He 
interposed other plates of glass in different 
directions, and they curved their combs in 
the strangest shapes, in order to make them 
reach the wooden supports. He says that 
this proceeding denoted more than an in- 
stinct, as glass was not a substance against 
which bees could be warned by Nature, and: 
that they changed the direction of the work 
before Sp the glass, at the distance 
precisely suitable for making the necessary 
turns—enlarging the cells on the outer side 
greatly and on the inner side diminishing 
them proportionately. As the different in- 
sects were working on the different sides, 
there must have been some means of com- 
municating the proportion to be observed ; 
while, the bottom being common to both sets 
of cells, the difficulty of thus regularly vary- 
ing their dimensions must have been great 
indeed.—Seientifie American. 
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THE DEATH OF BISMARCK’S WIFE. 


THE death of his wife, the Princess Bis- 
marck, is a bereavement that will fall very 
heavily upon the great chancellor of Ger- 
many. In their married life of twenty-six 
years they had remained lovers. Beneath 
the stern aspect of the “man of blood and 
iron” there isa deep vein of sentiment, of 
playful. tenderness, and true German 
romance. To his wife this side of his 
nature has ever been open, and as open in 
the last as in the first year of their wedded 
life. Surely a generation that has seen in 
the married lives of three of its greatest 
men—Mill Disraeli, and Bismarck—the ideal 
companionship and communion of wedded 
love so beautifully illustrated need not fear 
that the oe, ee is losing its 
hold on modern ideas. 

Bismarck was married in 1847, being then 
thirty-two old, to Johanna von Put- 
kammer, nine years younger than himself, 
and who died recently, in her forty ninth 

ear. Previous to his marriage Bismarc 
had been living upon his ancestral estates in 
Pomerania, where his reckless mode of life, 
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Bismarck.” He saw. and loved. hia 
sweetheart with characteristic impetuosity 
and violence. Her parents were thunder- 
struck at his proposition of marriage, and: 
would uobesitatingly have refused. to en- 
trust their daughter to anysuch madcap had 
ghe not averred her determination ian that 
event todie a maid. The scapegrace Bis- 
marck apes seemed, as is 90 stran iy 
mmon W scapegraces, 
finding favor with the damsel, and had. bis 
usual. The wedding took place in 
Toe, af rp a short betrothal, and the love of 
“The M Bismarck” for ‘‘her who 
brought aaeien into his wild bachelor 
life” has never failed. They have had three 
children, two of them boys, and all we be- 
lieve, surviving. 

Soon after his marriage Bismarck began 
to mix in the gzeat world. of politics, was 
ambassador to various courts, and was 
charged with various weighty political re- 
sponeibilities But these duties were to him 
no occasion for neglecting his family. On 
his wife’s account he became an indefatiga- 
ble letter-writer. His letters to her from all 
the courts of Europe form volumes. Nor 
are they merely compliments and tittle-tat- 
tle. He writes to her of grave things, of 
the pending issues of negotiations and the 
course of great political events, all inter- 
spersed with a delightful vein of "sentiment 
and passages of family gossip. It is the 
same sentimental, home-loving German that 
shines through his letters from battle-fields, 
from foreign courts, and from munkng ox ex- 
peditions. His letters to his wife aff 
best and completest materials to his Diog: 
raphers. 

n his palace at Berlin Bismarck always 
dined with his family, and lingered with 
them as long as business permitted, and in 
its relaxations was always to be found in 
his wife’s boudoir. There he took his daily 
papers to read, and to hear her animated 
and witty comments upon the events of the 
day. Altogether, her death must be an 
overwhelming blow to him. A man 
widowed in his fifty-eighth year is not like- 
ly to marry again ; or, if he does, can never 
enjoy with any other the old familiar com- 
panionship. 





MY LIBRARY. 


BY MATILDA BETHAM EDWARDS, 





No walls with dusky volumes lived, 
Nor serried folios shut me in ; 
Ho gt — mere my mind, 
._Of noise w or 
No message from the can a troag rht 
To break the spell of happy thou, 
*b fancy is not lightly wooed 
y pictured scene or marble face, 
To dream in meditative mood 
Of ancient lore or classic grace; 
Nor sword ancestral hangs in sight, 
Recalling medisval knight, 


In sage discourse or talk austere 
The busy hours are never spent ; : 
And yet sweet wisdom dwélleth here, 
And fills me with serene content: 
I seek her oracles all day, 
Unanswered never go away. 


My study is a cool retreat, 

Built lightly in the forest shade ; 
A mossy carpet for my fee 

A bright blue ceiling overhead. 
Here steal the summer hours away 
In sportive toil or serious play. 


*Tis compassed with a pleasant sound 
Of rustling leaves and murmuring bees; 
Of insects humming round and round 
And squirrels playing in the trees ; 
Whilst far and near the notes are heard 
Of many a dear familiar bird. 


‘What need I here I do not find? 
Can any need what is not here? 
To lead the fancy,-fill the miud, 
The soul lift to a higher sphere, 
And that sweet faith make new and strong, 
The joy in life when life was young! 


—Sunday Magazine. 
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The spactous Firmament on h. 
Be joyful in God. ~" 


No. 7—Nineteen Songs and Piano Pieces. 
.  Hlenore. 


Nellie Sehottisch. 
Kate 0’Shane. 





erril pass th 
tin bridge of fancies. "4 time. 














arly Dawn schottisch. 
frown on me, Darling. 
Garnet Schottisch. 


No. 8—Nineteen pt A Comic and Senti- 
e 
Florence ee poy ng and Chorus. 
n the Beach at Brighto 
You Bid Me Go--Love Song. 
Why are You Wander andering Here, 1 Pray’ 
y are You ears le: ere, 

Come, Disa; 

Zulena— Balled, _— 


wits Balloon—Comic. 
aoaees to Look Back Sometimes, 
and Chorus. 


mic, 
Whena ’s a Little Bit Poorly—Comi: 
Pie Bete Bent ata Wid ows Gate. = 
The — —Comic. 
No. 9—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental] 
Golden Haired Adalena.” 
tle Ailee. 


Ones of the Better Land. 
Waiting ay the Gate. Xe. 
Robin 1 Redbreast Schottische. 


tes, ev ece. complete an 
oe will be Saulad piotanel ta eny ohérepa en renaet 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 


S$. BRAINARDS’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
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+ | “Portable “ Salamander” Furnaces 
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| Samet & Ohicege: — 


Coal. 
(hey are the most POWER and DURABLE for 
‘DWH —— SOHOOLS, ETO. > 
Algo - “‘ @ur Faverite’ , Oven a i 


4 





ws eters m i 


Chueh an Tower Cocks! 


with 


Nae Fe ne Waser 


ork; No. 1l¢ Tremont 





gured by Dr-Besks only 


ee & sure Remedy. 
‘NO CHARGE: 
Prvereatatares yured. -Call on-:or afitiress« 
DR. J.C. Cinucitinati, 
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DR. C. M’LANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF 





Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


—= 6 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 


AIN in the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases on pressure; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are_costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax;: the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There i is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the Le 
VER to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, rn cases 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results; No better cathartic can be used, 

reparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 

e would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PittspurcH, PA. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
Fee and take none but Dr. C.M’ Lane's bropared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishi 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills tor 
twelve three-cent ostage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen -cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
viGorous MEN and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
sar BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 

Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 

49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Franz Liszt, the Greatest Pianist in 
the World. 


The reputation of the American pianos was estab- 
lisbed everywhere by the extraordinary sensation 
they created at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Since 
that time several of the leading piano manufacturers 
in Europe have found it expedient to construct pianos 
of the American kind. The distinguishing advan- 





tages of the latter—peculiar and ex~ 
treme solidity of construction—were evident t eye and 
ear in the most admirable instrumént ‘actured 
by Hallet, Davis, & Co., of Boston, tested 


here yesterday. 4 
Itis highly desirable that the use and enjéyiient of 
these instruments should be attainable for European 
B, LISZT. 


Iam, yours truly, 
WEIMAR, May, 1871. 
AGENTS :~T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 





W.R. PHELPS & CO., 9227 Ches st., Phil 
W. W. KIMBALL, cor, State | Adams 
. Chicago. 
Merit Appreciated — ; 
True Me ito pases the 





hand, to as een reauiren 
ee "For esl eve bse tha troche 





‘isan of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 
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t2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Misceliancous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to Phe Editor of The Indep 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. , 

32” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business coms 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications.. Whatever is intended for insertion must 


be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 


guaranty of good faith. 

¢@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢2?" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 


direeted envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
ferved. 


Che Mudependent. 


0 S 
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HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


Now York, Octoher 30th, 1873. 
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APPOINTMENT OR ELECTION. 





By far the most important question to be 
settled by the people of this state at the 
election of next week is the one to- which 
we referred last week and which;°on ac- 
count of its great importance, we again re- 
call to public attention. “It is the: question 
whether the judges of the Court of Appeals, 
of the Supreme Court; of the SuperiorCoarts 
of Buffalo, Brooklyn, and New York-City, 
of the Court of Common Pleas of the City 
and County of New York, and of the several 
county courts, shall hereafter be chosen by 
a popular vote, or be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate. >This list_ embraces~all , theshigher 
courts of» the state, and whether the judges: 
thereof are to be.elected or appointed, is a 
matter of vital interest to all the people, 
Democrats and Republicans; alike. Both 
parties, at their recent conventions for the 
nomination of state” officérs, avoided in 
their platforms any reference to the subject, 
thereby declining to commit themselves on 
either side of the question. While we re- 
garé this ‘as a kind of dodging to whith* 
politicans are wont to resort, still by their 
own. showing the judiciary amendment :is 
not an issue between Democrats and Re 
publicans in this state, as such; and it 
should not,be made one at the polls. It is 
not in anyg€nse™ party question. There is 
no party fossa iy a Democrat ora Re- 
publican -sif ~not vote for the proposed 
amend mgu 

In the ederal Convention that drafted 
the Constitution of the United’ States: the 
whole q 
of judges‘and their tenure of office was 


thoroughlys:considered, and* the result: ar-}. 


rived at and subsequently approved by the 
people embraced the following provisions: 

‘judges of the National 
© appointed by the Preés- 
ident, with ‘pavice and consent of the 
Senate, , that they should hold 
their offices during good behavior, Thirdly, 
that they should receive for their services a 






compensation Axed by law, which could not '{! 


-| by aBritish essayist : 


ery of the political caucus, in the one case 


-the form of law; and when they have done 


7 confines him. to, the. letter and spirit >of 


ion pertaining to the selection, 


be ano @uring their contifaance inf” 
offices’ Fourthly, that they should be Jiable 

to removal “from office on impeachment 
and é6Aviétion of fréasén! bribery, or other 
high ‘crimes and ‘visdemeanors. ” “When the 
Constitution was pending before the people+- 
these principles, to some of which there were 4 
strong objections in the popular mind, re- 
ceived a most: masterly elucidation from the 
writers of “The Federalist.” The argument 
offered in their favor is thus commented on 
“ The work altogether, 
for *eompréhensiveness of design, strength, 

clearness, jand simplicity, has no parallel 
among. the.-politieal,, writings of men, not 
even excepting those of Montesquieu and 
Aristotle.” 

The wisdom of these principles in respect 
to the national judiciary has been tested by 
the experience of nearly.a century... They 
have’ given the country, with a very few 
rare: exceptions, able and upright judges, 
men learned in the Jaw, whose decisions 
have, :generally commanded universal re- 
spect. Our national courts, in point of 
ability, judicial integrity, and public stand- 
ing, are second to_no courts in the world; 
and the fact is matily due to the system of 
appointment provided for by the Constitu-. 
tion, to the continuance. of judges in office, 
and to their independence, alike of the other 
departments of the Government and of 
populer clamor. It is acknowledged on all 
hands that the plan adopted by the fathers, 
now nearly a himdreiyéars ago, has worked 
excecdingly well; and, if it were now pro- 
posed to abandon it for the elective system, 
with limited terms of sérvice, the proposition 
would meet with little favor among the 
people. They are abundantly satisfied with 
the appointive theory in respect to national 
judges and desire no change. 

‘Phe -argument for appointment in pref- 
erence to popular election is just as good in 
respect to the judges of state courts. The 
public interest needs the same guaranty for 
ability, integrity, and judicial independence, 
and the same exeniption from the .machin- 


that it does in the other. There is no essen- 
tial difference in the two cases; and, hence, 
if the appointive system is good for the 
nation, it is just as good for the stete. In 
both spheres we want judges -who will be 
judges and Hothing else, removed as far as 
possible from all influences adapted — to 
jeopard their impartial interpretation of the 
laws and their non-political administration 
of public justice. The bench is no place 
for the politicias: A political judiciary is 
almost certain to bea eorrupt one. Any 
system which .strongly tempts the judge to 
be a politician, by virtually compelling him 
to consider his own interest in the decisions 
he renders, rather than the true and proper 
meaning and application of the laws, is 
upon its face a bad system. 

It should be remembered that the judge 
is not the represéatative of the people, ex- 
cept as they have expressed their willin 


this, then their will, as thus expressed, is his 
sole guide, and the more rigidly his position 


the law, free from all inducements to di- 
verge therefrom, the more certain is it that 
the people will live under a government of 
laws faithfully administered so.long as they 
exist. This does not prevent them from 
changing the laws; but it confines them 
to the laws until they are changed. 
An independent judiciary, having. for its 
sole function the exposition of law, whether 
the law be popular or unpopular at the time, 
is, ina republican government, the surest 
protection against what Thomas Jefferson 
calls. an . “elective . despotism.” It is-as 
much needed to check the passions of the 
people as it is to restrain the'tyranny of the 
king. Such a judiciary can 'never be 
had with short terms of service, or so long 
ias the interests of: the judge on the bench 
dispose him to) consult existing public gpin- 
ion, rather than the: written law, as.his rule. 
Believing, as we do, that appointment, 
rather than. popular-election, will, as an 
average fact,.secure better men for judges, 
and then make them better judges when in 
office, we urgé all the people in this state to 
vote next week -for- the judiciary amend- 
ent, The abandonment of the system in 
bas proved to bea mistake,’ whieh’ 


 the-people now Haye fas" ‘opportunity 7 





- himself! * *Historicus,” the »<substance... of} 





=rect, 






‘Tm oY ite tidal wave of Christian 
nnity, whiclr, broke:upon our shores with 
the coming ‘of the Evangelical Alliance, has 
been followed by the undertow. Nothing cise" 
was te-have been expected. It is the ordef" 
of Nature, and the grace which is sufficfent | 
to counteract these divisive tendencies has. 

not yet, had its perfect work in any of the 

denominations. It was too much to hope 

that:mien who have all their lives been 

stickling for ecclesiastical triftes; who chavel] 
come,to regard the machinery of, a Nal 
organization as the main thing, and. 
powcr that moves it as amatter of seco 

consequence, who are more anxious) et 
the shape of the tree than about the vigor 

of its life or the abundance of its fruit— 

it was not rational to expect that men, ef 

this temper would accept without question 

ing the results of the Alliance. Such 2: 

manifestation of the substantial unity. of: 
Christendom must have been distressing to 

them, and--an outcry was inevitable. 

Strong’ light is always painful to’a 'disea 

eye, and there have been persons “whose 

auditory nerves were so disordered that they 
sweetest music crazed them. When men 
Haye been ‘accustomed all theif lives to put 
the emphasis of, their credo; upon some in- 
significant fact or doctrine, it.irks: them 
mightily to. hear the hosts of Christen- | 
dom with one voice confessing ‘the faith of 

centuries and saying nothing about the shib- 

boleth of their: sect; with one accord pro» 

nouncing the universal speech of the Re. 

deemer’s Kingdom and studiously ignoring 

their pet provincialisms. It bas been the 

dream of. their narrow, ambition to see the 

whole Christian world gathered within the 

enclosures of their sect and bowing down 

before their denominational] fetich; and a 

meeting like that of the Alliance rudely dis- 

pels this comfortable illusion. Hine ille 

lachryme. 

The howl which was raised by Tozer ofer’ 
the joint communion at Dr. Adams’s church 
has been taken up and prolonged by a chorus 
of dissenting Churchmen. It is not, how- 
ever, the excellent Dean of Canterbury who 
is now the object of their execration. They 
have found an offender much nearer at hand. 
Bishop Cummins, by committing the same 
offense and by promptly and manfully 
avowing it, has drawn their fire.. What is 
better, he has made the issue between the 
High Churehmen and the Christian dodies 
that they unchurch a perfectly definite one, 
and has forced them to the open defense of 
principles concerning which at this time 
many of them would quite as lief be: silent. 

Bishop Cummins justifies his action on 
grounds perfectly intelligible. ‘‘ There can 
be no objection,” he urges, “ to my participa- 
tion in the communion service with Dr. 
Hall, provided he is a true minister of Jesus 
Christ. I believe that he is a trie minister 
of Jesus Christ. I believe that his ordina- 
tion by presbytery was valid. Furthermore, 
I can show. that, in spite of, certain phrases, 
in the Prayer Book, it was thecustom in the 
English Episcopal Church.at. the beginning 
to recognize ministers of other denomina- 
tions who had not received episcopal ordi- 
nation as true ministers of Christ. . I ivter- 
pret the Prayer Book by the usages of the 
men who made it. And I contend that;-in 
admitting the validity of other Protestant 
orders, and in-repudiating the: exclusive 
claims set up by some within my..own 
Church, Iam only returning to the. primi- 
tive usages of. Anglicanism. I am only re- 
sisting a principle which was brought in’ by a 
Archbishop Laud, and which’ has. held its 
place in the Episcopal Church since that 
day, to the.scandal of our common faith,”,. 

These are not the words of Bishop Cum: } 
mins; but this is the substance of his plea. 
He has done well to make the issue so per- 
fectly clear... He has.done well to show. by | 
‘incontestible authorities that the usage of 
the Anglican Church in its earliest days |, 
was catholic, and not exclusive, His sta 
ments have been.amply supported by other 
disputants, especially by a writer who signs 


[mee * 


whose first letter we gave last week. :To 
these ‘citations * from history © theré « are’ 4 
various replies. One is that. Bishop 
Cummins is ‘nothing but @ Methodist, 
anyhow. » At. any .,.tate,,.. his, , mother 
was a  Mothodist;: be got. part -of. hiss 
education et » Methodist ‘institution and 
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SS 
never hiid the" theological training ” which’ 
s “-uecessery, to make a High Churchman,’ 


od Juekfor Cummins, say we. But, 


{ se »/now, does the circumstance that 


p Cumimins had a Methodist mother 
praia the, historical facts which he haa 
quoted 2: Others, who seem to have slight. 
misgivings as-to the sufficiency of this reply, 
contend that the usages cited by the Bishop 
were irregularities ;,.that the doctrine of 
Laud is the true doctrine, and that the 
Church must hold fast by that. But that is 
precisely the point at which the Bishop, 
being a Protestant, determines to exercise 
thesright of private judgment. Between 
tw6 conflicting interpretations, he chooses 
thé one that makes for catholicity and fra- 
ternity, rather than. the one which makes 
for‘ bigotry and Pharisaism. And the 
Christian world, hearing -his fearless ex. 
pressions of Christian liberality, rejoices 


* that. he has broken the shackles of ecclesias- 
: ticism,and trusts that he will have the cour- 
. age of his convictions for the fight in which 
he has enlisted. 


' To our minds, the notion which he has 
undertaken to explode is simply ridiculous. 
The clatra of the exclusive validity of epis- 
Gopal orders is one which we have never 
been able. to treat with any patience. The 
light of history makes it look absurd and 
common sense luughs at it. Think of what 
it ‘@mounts to. Picture My Lord Tozer 


- Standing up on. the platform of Association 


Hall,*turniag to’ ‘the venerable men about 
him, ‘and addressing them on this wise: 
‘* You pretend to. represent the Church of 
Godjobut.what are you? You are. not in 
the’apostolical succession. You are not min- 
istets of Christ. You, Dr. Woolsey, you, 
Dr. Hopkins, you, Dr. Adams, you, Dr, 
Hall, you, President Anderson, you, Bishop 
Simpson, you,. Dr. Conrad, all of you are 
interlopers. You climbed up some other 
way. You .are thieves and _ robbers. 
You have no right to preach the 
Gospel; no right to administer the sacra- 
ments; the churches to which you belong 
are not churches, but mobs of disorderly be- 
lievers; you are not gathering with Christ, 
you are scattering abroad. 1 abjure you to 
repent of your sin of schism and come into 
the only true Church. I, Tozer, am a bishop. 
I will ordain you. Receive the Holy Ghost 
at my hands, and then you shall be worthy 
office-bearers in the Church of Christ!” 
This is precisely what this dogma of apos- 
tolical succession comes to when it is boiled 
down. It signifies that the churches to 
which Edwards, and Payson, and Nettleton 
belonged were no churches; that those men 
who planted the standards of the cross on 
Plymouth Rock, and their descendants, who 
have filled New England and the whole 
Northwest with churches and schools and 
all the’signs of a Christian civilization, never 
had any lawful ministry or any valid sacra- 
ments; that the Christian body which 
counts its adherents in this country by mil- 
lions and numbers among its illustrious 
names Judson and Wayland and Stowe has 
no ecclesiastical rights or foundations; that 
the church of Wesley and of Summerfield, 
the church which has preached the Gospel 
ee a the-backwoodsman’s ax was 
a Abn eete frontier fires were blazing, 
ships and perils untold, and which 
ne ont ten times more for the evyangeliza- 
he his ‘country than the Church with 
the::‘‘lord:bishops”, ever dreamed of do- 
ing, is nothing but an ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tion; that’ the church of Barnes and 
Mason and. Alexander, with its learning, its 


| devotion, its godly discipline, its grand army 


of ‘statmch defenders of the faith, has no 
justification for its existence; that these and 
allt other Protestant churches in this 


i comes though they outnumber ten to one 


the Episeopal sect, though in piety, in culture, 
in heroic enterprise for the spread of the Gos- 


} pel: # they are certainly not behind that sect, 


must ‘yet come to that sect and borrow leave 
to be, and - that their ministers, no matter 

how Jean ned or devoted they may be, nor 
at fra of their labors they may have to 
shdW,..ate- yet no.true. ministers of Cbrist 
until the hands of, My Lord Tozer or of 
some other Papist or Protestant prelate have 

iy beads) 

| That 
cession, with, itedogi¢al consequences. That 
js precisely what. every High Churchman 
is honpd, to.aay,,, That.is exactly what the 
outcry of the protesting Churchmen means 


the dogma of the “apostolical suc: 
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a : 
We are glad that they have made it, We 
want the whole Christian public to see how 
ridiculously insignificant and inconsequent 
js this peculiarity of theirs which they so 
industriously wag. We suppose that they 
can have but a very imperfect knowledge of 
the feeling with which most people outside 
their own ranks, as well as the better por- 
tion of those within their ranks, regard 
their arrogant pretensions. Their attempt 
to unchurch all the other Christians in this 
country is not only bad policy and bad the- 
ology; it shows bad breeding. Let Tozer 
cuddle his little dogma, if he will, among the 
wilds of Zanzibar; but let not any Amer- 
ican stultify himself by claiming for the 
Episcopal Church in this country the only 
authorized ministry and the only valid sac- 
yaments. 

————————— EE 
CHURCH PROPERTY IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES. 


Tue Ninth Census reports the aggregate 
awount of church property in the United 
States in 1870 at $354,483,581, against $171,- 
307,982 in 1860 and $87,328,801 in 1850. 
The distribution of this property among the 
several religious sects in 1870 was as follows : 











Baptist (regular).......... ....... $39,229,221 
Baptist (other)............eeee esee 2,378,977 
SE ccinicctiecn saan os Ueccnaeeaae 6,425,137 
Congregational........ Boreas 3 25,069,698 
Episcopal, Protestant............... 36,514,549 
Eyangelical Association............ 2,301,650 
ING ds andiacisiananscce Caaeetas<4545 3,939,560 
MEE viciacnoscesecceemseqhesasscce 5,155,234 
Moss caass< conto nseccduraes 14,917,747 
MeWMOdIse.......ccrcccccccecceccces 69,854,121 
Miscellaneous, .........seeeeceecece 135,650 
Moravian (Unitas Fratrum)....... ° 709,100 
MOFMOD.....22.-ccccccgecosccccccvece 656, 750 
New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian).... 869,700 
Presbyterian (regular)............. 47,828, 732 
Presbyterian (other)...........+.. 5,436,524 
Reformed Church in America...... 10,359,255 


Reformed Church in United States.. 5,775,215 


Roman Catholic.........ssesceeceee 60,985,566 
SE On a cactasacsvauccnane 306,240 
GREE, 65 ccc ccccdccccccccccncevnss 86,900 
GOATIEGRIINE ...- co ccccccceqenccocnen 100,150 
Unitarian .....ccccccccccccccncccces 6,282,675 
United Brethren in Christ.......... 1,819,810 
TNO 6 pn. ot cnsincs as ccen sane 5,692,325 
Unknown (Local Missions)...., ... 687,800 
Unknown (Union)...........sse00% 965,295 

DRA sss Jeet. 80842 $354,483, 581 


These figures are interesting and instructive 
in a variety of aspects; yet the use we now 
propose to make of them refers te their 
bearing upon the question of tax exemp- 
tion in favor of church property. It is 
manifest ata glance that, if this huge ag- 
gregate of property in the several states and 
territories be exempted from paying any 
taxes, then as a source of revenue it is 
virtually annihilated. By becoming church 
property it passes from the taxable to the 
non-taxable form,and by just so much 
lessens the property basis on which the Goy- 
ernment levies taxes for its support. This 
necessarily involves a heavier taxation of all 
other property, in order to make up for the 
deficiency which would otherwise accrue; 
and this result, as we have repeatedly said, 
with equal necessity, none the less real be- 
cause indirect, involves compulsory aid ex- 
tended to religious corporations, which is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
our political’ organization. We denounce 
the tithing system of Great Britain, by 
which one-tenth of all the proceeds of the 
lands of the people is forced from their 
possession to sustain the Church of En- 
gland; and yet,so far as we adopt the 
theory of exemption, we are practically, 
though in a different form, following this 
English precedent. We compel the people, 
by the defects and inequality of our tax law, 
to be the supporters of religious institutions, 
Whether they believe in them or not. This 
is so far an abandonment of the voluntary 
theory in maintaining these institutions, and 
& resort to that of legal coercion. 

The rapid increase of church property in 
the course of the last two decades, while, 
considered religiously, indicating a progress 
which we by no means regret, nevertheless, 
when looked at in reference to the tax ques- 
tion, shows a large accumulation of property 
10 this shape, and if exempted from taxes its 


total absorption in an unproductive form for: 


revenue purposes. From $87,826,901, in 
1850, it ascended to $171,397,982, in 1880, or 


nearly doubled in ten years, From. this 


Point it advanced to $854,483,061, in 1870, 
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which is a little more than double the 
amount in 1860. _ Let anything like this ratio 
of increase be continued through, a series of 
decades, and the doctrine of exemption also 
be continued, and it is easy to see that at no 
distant period in the future the amount of 
such exempted property will become abso- 
lutely enormous. No harm can result. to the 
country from the growth of churches; the 
more of them the better. Yet it isa grave 
question for the people to consider whether 
they can afford, especially in these days of 
high taxation; to adopt a principle which 
allows such an immense amount of property 
to be wholly unproductive to the state as 
the means of revenue. The principle is es- 
sentially the same in kind, whatever be the 
amount exempted, while the effect in degree 
keeps pace with the accumulation of prop- 
erty in this form. If it bea small evil with 
a small accumulation, it becomes a large one 
with a large accumulation. The increase of 
church property, with its release from bear- 
ing any of the burdens of the state, must 
finally bring us to the point at which this re- 
lease, by reason of its amount, will be intol- 
erable. Action upon the question may be 
delayed; but it will at last come. The 
people cannot go on forever in allowing this 
species of property to be withdrawn from 
the necessity of contributing to the expenses 
of the state. 

The system of exemption, moreover, does 
hot operate with equality, as between the 
different religious sects, owing to their nu- 
merical differeuce and their different meth- 
ods of church propagandism. Take, for 
example, the Roman Catholics and the 
Methodists, standing at the head of the list 
in the amount of church property held by 
them. The statistics for the former in 1870 
were as follows: Organizations, 4,127; ed- 
ifices, 3,806; sittings, 1,990,514; property, 
$60,985,566. The statistics for the latter at 
the same period were as follows: Organiza- 
tions, 25,278; edifices, 21,337; sittings, 
6,528,209 ; property, $69,854,121. The prop- 
erty in the hands of the Catholics for the use 
of 4,127 organizations was $60,985,566, while 
that in the hands of the Methodists for the 
use of 25,278 organizations was $69,854,121. 
It is evident upon the face of this statement 
that the Catholics receive much the largest 
exemption in proportion to the number of 
their organizations, their edifices, and their 


sittings. While all the people, under the- 


theory of exemption, are required to make 
up for the revenue deficiency arising from 
both; whether they believe in or reject one 
or both systems or not, the exemption is not 
equal as between these two sects. The 
Catholics, whose theory of church propa- 
gandism has always tended toward large 
accumulations of church property, enjoy a 
larger proportionate exemption than the 
Methodists, whose method of church growth 
demands the possession and use of less 
property. In plain words, the Catholics get 
the best of the bargain, as compared with 
the Methodists. They stand proportionate- 
ly at the head of the list as recipients of the 
tax exemption bounty from the state, and 
are not likely to look with favor upon any 
change of. the law. 

We might easily show the same kind of 
inequality by comparing the figures which 
refer to the other religious sects. The simple 
truth is, tax exemption is practically a sys- 
tem of sectarianism through the agency of 
the state. The state under its operations 
bestows a larger bounty upon the Catholics 
than it does upon the Baptists or the Con- 
gregationalists, and a much larger one upon 
the latter than upon the smaller sects, The 
larger the. sect. and the: more property it 
holds. the greater will be. its favor from the 
state, ‘Tax-payers have ‘the privilege of 
paying the whole bill of exemption; and 
then the state distributes the proceeds among 
the sects in the ratio of their property, giv- 
ing the largest bounties to those sects that 
accumulate the most property. The richer 
the sect the greater the bonus, at the expense 
of the general public... 

Suppose that-it had been the general 
practice of the country to tax church: prop- 
erty in common with all other private prop- 
erty, and that it were "now. proposed to 
remnit the tax by exempting this property, 
and add the remitted tax to the burden 


borne by other property, how then would: 


the figures read and what would the Ameri- 
cag.people-think of. the. proposed change ?. 
Tho share of the Methodists would be a re- 





mission of taxes on $69,854,121 ; that of the 
Catholics another remission on $60,985,566; 
that of the Baptists (regular) another on 
$39,229,221; .that of the Presbyterians 
(regular) another on $47,828,732; that of 
the Unitarians another on $6,285,675; and 
so on through all the sects. Were the mat- 
ter presented to the people in this light, it 
would not take them long to come to two 
conclusions: First, that the great body of 
taxpayers would have to bear the burden 
thus taken off from religious corporations, 
Secendly, that the remission of taxes would 
be very unequal in amount, as between the 
sects, owing to their difference in the 
amount of church property. The Universal- 
ists, who would gain a remission only on 
$5,692,825, would have to unite witb all 
other taxpayers in footing the extra bills 


accruing from the remission of all the other 
sects. 


The remedy for this general injustice to 
the people, for the increasing absorption of 
a large. amount of property that pays no 
taxes, and for this inequality in the dis- 
tribution of favors among the sects is a 
very simple one. Tax all private property 
upon 8 fair valuation and under a uniform 
rate of percentage, and the whole evil is 
cured. We do not see how it can be cured 
without such a change in our tax system. 
The more we examine the question the more 
fully we are convinced that this is the true 


remedy. 
a s 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


AFTER a political truce of rather more 
than two years, the French Monarchists and 
Republicans are about to enter upon astrug- 
gle over what shall be the organic form of 
government. This struggle has been long 
foreseen; for it was understood that the 
truce would be at an end when the indem- 
nity due to Germans was paid and the 
evacuation of French territory by the Ger- 
man forces was complete. The interregnum 
of M. Thiers, followed by that of Marshal 
MacMahon, was maintained in order that all 
parties might work together to attain these 
ends. Noreason for a provisional régime 
now remains; and the necessity that France 
should at last be endowed with a settled 
government, which is an imperative con- 
dition of her recuperation as an European 
power, and of the return of the material 
prosperity which she enjoyed under the 
Empire, is conceded on all hands. 

But the most superficial glance at the 
state of parties, the composition of the 
Assembly and of the Cabinet, the feeling 
in the country, and the temper of the great 
cities betrays the gravity of the crisis 
which is rapidly approathing. The estab- 
lishment of a permanent constitution is 
always a task fraught with peril. It be- 
comes doubly perilous when the nation con- 
cerned in this difficult undertaking is pas- 
sionate, mercurial France. The circum- 
stances, moreover, under which the rival 
forces of party are about to engage in a con- 
flict for the possession of power are such as 
to. create especially grave apprehensions. 
The present Assembly, chosen hastily at a 
period of despair and confusion, for the 
definite purpose of making peace with the 
victorious Germans, has clung to existence 
despite the fact that the object which 
brought it into being has been fully accom- 
plished. From the first it contained a ma- 
jority of deputies who preferred a monarchy 
to'a republic; and if, for the sake of reach- 
ing the limit of the misfortunes entailed by 
a disastrous war as quickly as possible, they 
agreed to submit to, a provisional republic, 
and long submitted to the ‘republicar policy 
of M. Thiers, this majority at last demon- 
strated, by overthrowing Thiers, electing 
MacMabon, and providing him with a 
mixed Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bonapart- 
ist Cabinet, that its monarchical convictions 
had ‘not only survived the successes of the 
provisional régime, but prompted the estab- 
lishment of monarchy as soon as France 
was free, and the organic problem was thus 
made capable of a prompt solution. 

It has only been after long negotiations 
and. in spite of constantly arising. obstacles 
that the Monarchists have been able to 
agree upon a definite. course of action and 
on a candidate for the throne. The Qr- 
leanists, prefer.a monarchy to a republic, 
yet many of them prefer constitutional 
likerty to a monarchy; while nearly al} of 
the Legitimists have fuststed upon the ‘res’ 





toration of the Bourbon pretender, with 


whatever guaranties he chose to concede 


to the nation. Finally, however, the terms 
of a coalition between the Right, represent- 
ing Legitimacy, and the Right Center, rep- 
resenting the Orleanist principle of consti- 
tutionalism, were agreed upon. The latter 
consented to adopt the candidacy of the 
Count of Chambord; the Count of Paris, 
the Orleanist heir and chief, paid a visit of 
obeisance and reconciliation to the grandson 
of Charles X, at Frohsdorf; the president 
of the Republic declared that he was the 
servant of the majority of the Assembly; 
the deputies of the Right and Right Center 
pledged themselves to vote for the restora- 
tion; and all that remained was the sanc- 
tion of the Count of Chambord to the arti- 
cles of the pact under which the Monarch- 
ists had united. Herein has lain the chief 
obstacle throughout. Chambord was reared 
and has lived in the implicit belief that he 
has a right divine to reign in France; that 
his most solemn duty is to support the Pope 
and yield himself to the influence of the 
Church and priesthood; that, representing 
the idea of divine right, he is bound to 
deny the right of the people to sanction his 
kingship, and tbat he is bound also to main- 
tain Bourbon traditions, even to the White 
Flag, symbolic of his house. But the Or- 
leanist wing will have none of the White 
Flag ; besides, they will only assent to a res- 
toration on condition that the king gives 
constitutional guaranties. They insist that 
the tri-color, with #s meaning of consti- 
tutional liberty, shall be retained; and they 
will only support Chambord when he yields 
to their terms. His own fortunes, and ap- 
parently those of France, rest upon the re- 
sponse which he finally makes to this de- 
mand. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans have been 
far from inactive or idle. Hitherto the three 
wings into which this party have been di- 
vided have acted ia a far from harmonious 
spirit toward each other. But a supreme 
common peril has drawn them together. 
Even the extreme radicals have recognized 
the necessity of sacrifice and union. Minor 
differences are for the moment ignored, and 
it is certain that all the Republican depu- 
ties will act in a serried phalanx under the 
shrewd and bold leadership of M. Thiers. 
They are, it is true, in a minority of prob- 
ably more than a hundred. But the Bona- 
partists, indignant at the result of their co- 
alition with the Monarchists, will for once 
act with their old and most bitter antago- 
nists. The Republicans will also have the 
consciousness that the bulk of the nation is 
with them; and they will have the advant- 
age of fighting against a party a portion of 
’ which, at least, is lukewarm, and may yet 
be persuaded or frightened by the temper of 
the nation, a rash utterance of Chambord, 
ora near contemplation of the dangers they 
are courting into throwing in their: lot, 
after all, with the Republic. 

It is an Assembly which, it has long been 
clear, does not represent the country that is 
to be asked to impose a king and constitu- 
tion upon it. The French people are not to 
be even asked whether they will have him 
ornot. The majority of a body which is 
usurping functions not committed to it is 
to accomplish its own, not the people’s will. 
The President of the Republic has promised 
to use the executive and, if necessary, the 
military power to support their choice. 
Generals, prefects, mayors are instructed to 
stifle any hostile expression of public opin- 
ion. Newspapers which protest are silenced 
by gencarmes. Orators who, like Gambetta, 
criticise a cabinet which is plotting to 
deliver France over bound to the Bourbon 
find the doors of public halls closed upon 
them. Will the restoration be resisted? 
Will revolution mark the popular indigna- 
tion at the new coup @état? Is it the fate 
of Louis XVI or of Charles X that is re- 
served for Henri V? It is a century since a 
French king has died quietly in a royal bed, 
and in these days thorny indeed must be 
the crown of a king who reigns over an 
unwilling nation, which has more often for- 
gotten the ills than the blessings of revolu- 
tion, 

.,+,In spite of the efforts of the British Gov. 
ernment, the slaye trade is still carried on tn 
Zanzibar, Tozer had better hurry back to his 


diocese, or else while he is worrying poor Bishon 
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Editorial Motes. 


Tue Roman Catholics are bent on defining 
their position on the public school question. 
At the meeting of the Irish Benevolent Union, 
at St. Louis, the other day, a resolation was in- 
troduced declaring ‘‘that the present system 
of public schools, ignoring all supernatural 
autbority and making God, the first knowledge, 
the last thing to be learned, is a curse to our 
country and a floodgate of atheism and of sens- 
uality and of civil and social national corrup- 
tion.” The resolution led to a spirited and 
notable discussion, in which some of the East- 
ern lay delegates protested with warmth against 
its acensations and were inclined to defend the 
schools in which their children are being edu- 
cated. It was finally recommitted by a. two- 
thirds vote, and the following substitute was 
unanimously adopted : 

“* Resolved, That the system of state education 

pow established in wost,of the states, by its 
failure to provide proper religious instruction 
forthe young, and its enlightening the head to 
the entire neglect of heart-culture, meets with 
our unqualified disapproval; that it unjustly 
taxes a large class of our people who cannot, 
without danger to the faith ‘and morality of 
their offspring, avail themselves of its advan- 
tages.”’ 
This is drawn a little milder; but its intent is 
no less obvious. The Roman Catholic priests, 
having received their instructions from Rome, 
are determined to withdraw all the children of 
their Church from the public schools. The 
laymen, who, unlike the priests, have children 
of their own to educate, and who know that 
the public schools are greatly superior to those 
of the priests, are by no means unanimous in 
their support of this measure. They have a 
shrewd suspicion that the priests disapprove of 
the public schools not so much because the 
children are not taught religion in them as be- 
cause they are taught something else, and they 
are not quite willing that their children should 
be crippled in the race of life by an imperfect 
training. Their plea in the Convention for the 
public schools was largely based upon the 
fact that the Bible had been in many cases re. 
moved from them; showing, as we have 
always insisted, that the only way to prevent 
the destruction of our school systemis to ex- 
tend to candid Catholic laymen this measure 
of fair play. 





Tue Boston Pilot isa paper with which we 
have not often agreed, but which we have al- 
ways respected. It has shown a commendable 
degree of candor in controversy, and has 
seemed to believe in truth-speaking and fair 
play. In its last number, however, it has done 
its best to destroy what reputation it had for 
fairness. In attempting to show that the 
Evangelical Alliance has accomplished nothing, 
it quotes and garbles an editorial of ours in 
such a manner as to make the impression that 
we said something very different from what we 
really said. The method of its quotation is 
precisely that by which the atheist 
proved from the psalm that there is no 
God. The editor of Zhe Pilot knows enough 
of the rules of good breeding to know that if 
in a social circle one gentleman should be 
guilty of such a flagrant misrepresentation of 
the words of another he would be banished 
from good society. He knows that the kind 
of treatment to which he has subjected THE In- 
DEPENDENT in this case would, if he should 
try it upon his neighbors, shut their doors 
against him. Does he suppose that practices 
which every man of honor repudiates in polite 
society become lawful when introduced into 
religious controversy ? 

THE whole conduct of the Roman Catholic 
press with regard to the Evangelical Alliance 
has been at once bigoted.and childish. This is 
what the Western Catholic said about it, and 
every journal of that Church has spoken in 
about the same temper : 

“A number of individuals calling themselves 
‘the Evangelical Alliance’ have been going 
through a series of * religious’ antics during the 
last few days in the City of New York. Con- 
sidered in the light of a farce, this ‘ alliance’ 
business is the most perfect success of the age 
and the most stupendous folly ever yet achieved 
by any number of men entitled to disprove the 
charge of insanity.” 

Even if the attitude of the Alliance toward the 
Roman Catholics had been less friendly, such 
words of contempt would have been very ab- 
surd. Whatever the Conference was, it was 
not a farce; by the: judgment of the secular 
press and of men whe bad no part in it, it was 
the most important religicus assembly ever 
held upon this continent. And when the 
Catholic editors resort to criticism of this 
character they make a very melancholy ex- 
hibition of themselves. What makes the case 
ail the more -pitiful-is.the fact that the treat- 
ment -which» the. Catholics received at the 
hands.of the Alliance was, for the most part, 
respectiui. and conciliatory. ,There was an 








honest. attempt to answer their arguments; 
there was very little of ridicule of denunciation, 
Hoind of ta exulted to see thess signs that thé 





old anti-Popery fanaticism is dying out of the 
Protestant churches. But we confess thet the 
utterances of the Roman Catholic newspapers 
since the Conference have come near to justify- 
ing the judgments of the hottest. anti-Papist. 
There are a great many Protestants who would 
be glad to meet Roman Catholics upon a com- 
mon ground of respect and’ toleration; but 
such manifestations as we have witnessed in 
their papers for the last week or two do not 
encourage this desire. 

W111 the religious editors whe are just now 
howling in chorus about the “ unsoundness”’ of 
Scribner's Monthly pause for a moment in their 
ululations and point out the terrible heresies of 
that magazine? They all amount to this: “A 
Protestant Minister’ wrote an article on ‘The 
Liberty of Protestantism,’’ in which he made 
somewhat too strong a stat: ment of the intoler- 
ance of orthodoxy ; a statement which the relig- 
ious editors aforesaid are doing their best to 
prove true. It was answered, however, inthe next 
number by a counter statement of a very vigor- 
ous sort. Following this came three articles by 
the Rev. Augustus Blauvelt, which have raised 
most of this clamor. Now, that these articles 
of Mr. Blauvelt are weak and inconclusive is 
very true ; but that they are written from the 
standpoint of the extremest orthodoxy is 
equally true. We think he exaggerates 
the strength of modern infidelity; we are 
sure that his notion about the inability 
of the ministry to deal with the ques- 
tion is absurd ; yet he professes the most pro- 
found faith in what are known as orthodox 
doctrines and he insists that a scientific exam- 
ination of them will establish their truth. And 
this is the arch-heretic who has scared the re- 
ligious editors out of their wits, and caused 
them to cry out that they have been ‘‘disap- 
pointed, if not deceived,’’ in Scribner's Monthly ; 
and to demand ‘‘that there should be placed 
upon its staff at least one man in whom the 
churches have confidence.” The impertinence 
of this suggestion is only equaled by its silli- 
ness. Whatever else this magazine may or 
may not have done, it has not assailed ‘‘ the 
faith of our Evangelical churches,” nor is it like- 
ly todo so under the management of its pres- 
ent editor, The public is quite in the habit of 
reading it—as plainly these terrified champi- 
ons of orthodoxy are not; and their outcries 
will only serve to make themselves ridiculous. 


Church and State ‘hardly knows whether to 
be most surprised or amused at the letter of 
Bishop Tozer, late missionary bishop at Zanzi- 
bar, to Bishop Potter, of New York, in which 
he enters his protest against a recent act of the 
Dean of Canterbury, in receiving the holy com- 
munion at the hands of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter’’; thinks that Bishop Potter is abundantly 
competent to attend to any matters of this kind 
occurring in his diocese, without any prompt- 
ings from a source so remote from the interests 
of the Church in New York as the missionary 
episcopate of Zanzibar ; doubts whether ‘any 
prelate, however estimable, can be supposed to 
be a competent judge in such matters who is 
so scantily informed as to the true position of 
the Episcopal Church in this country as to ad- 
dress one of our bishops as ‘My Lord’”’; and 
makes the very plausible suggestion that pos- 
sibly the Bishop of New York ‘‘ may prefer not 
to be known as knowing things which may not 
bein accordance with his own views, but of 
which he may not care to take official no- 
tice.’ Then, having parenthetically  re- 
marked that it considers Bishop Tozer “a 
good man,” it proceeds to discuss the'question, - 
and closes with Archbishop Sumner’s letter to 
Dean Alford, who had been berated for assist- 
ing Dissenters in a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper at Berlin, in 1857. The Archbishop 
wrote: 

“T must take this opportunity of saying how 
much I have resented the bigotry and unchari- 
tableness which the Berlin communion has ex- 
cited. It is very right thet at home we should 
keep out of canon shot; but, widely as the range 
has been extended of late years, I never before 
heard that it could be stretched across the 
Channel. Very faithfully yours, 

“J. B. Cantuar.” 


Tue President has recommended that Thurs- 
day, the 27th of November, be observed as 
Thanksgiving Day. We have received from the 
«Centennial Commission,” in Philadelphia, a 
circular suggesting that the clergy devote the 
day to ‘‘carefully considered and earnest rep- 
resentations of the manifold advantages of the 
complete success of the celebration to religion 
and in every other respect.’ They.are also.ad- 
monished that ‘‘so grand a subject, one so. 
closely connected with the spiritual welfare of 
the race, may well become the theme of Heay- 
en-inspired eloquence from every pulpit in the’ 
land; not in mere passing reference, but in 
exhaustive presentation of the endless cata- 
logue of ‘reasons in favor of carrying.out the. 
duly-enrolied fiat of the:mational will, as ex- 
pressed through the acts of Congress.” We 


"have no hesitation im saying that.if the celebra.. 





grandiosity the rhetoric of this circular it will 
be one of the most remarkable exhibitions ever 
seen. One of the things which the American 
people will have to be grateful for on Thanke- 
giving Day is that most of their sehool-children 
can write better English than the author of this 
circular, 


Tue following note from Dr. Pond, to which 
we cheerfully give place, more fully explains 
the statement made by him in Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT of last week: 


“* Messrs. Editors :—Indulge me in a word of 
explanation, not because I want the last word, 
but because I wish to be understood, By 
eternal death I understand (as do all Evangel- 
ical Christians) eternal sinning, as well as eter- 
nal suffering—just as eternal life includes eter- . 
nal holiness, as well as happiness. The two 
cannot be separated. And it was to save us, 
in this enlarged sense, from eternal death that 
our Saviour was moved to come down and die 
for us. With this explanation it may seem to 
you that we are not so far asunder, after all, as 
you had supposed. Enoou Ponp.’* 


A CORRESPONDENT Wishes to know whether 
the doctrine of THz INDEPENDENT in regard to 
the taxation of church property does not logic- 
ally require “‘ that the amount of salary paid by 
each church to its pastor should also be added 
to the assessed valuation of the church building 
each year and be taxed also’’ ; and, also, ‘‘ that 
all the moneys paid by the churches for the 
support of home and foreign missionaries 
should also be taxed’’; and, again, ‘that every 
private charitable institution should be taxed 
up to the sum of all its money receipts.” 
Here are three questions, all involving the same 
point, and in respect to each our correspond- 
ent is certainly befogged. We have no 
system of taxation in this country and 
we know of none in any country that 
makes mere current receipts and expenditures, 
whether of individuals or corporations, the 
basis of taxation. These belong to the daily 
processes of business and living. There may 
be a stamp tax on sales or evidences of debt, or 
a tax on income; yet these are entirely differ- 
entfrom the cases which our correspondent 
submits. He might as well have asked whether 
the general principle of taxing all property 
according to its full and true value’ does not 
also require that the money receipta of every 
grocer, every shoemaker, every blacksmith, 
every farmer, every merchant, and, indeed, 
every man of business should be taxed. The 
question is just as pertinent in these relations 
as in those he states. If it amounts to any- 
thing, it amounts to this: That the money paid 
and received in all the exchanges of society 
should be taxed. Taxation based on assessed 
values possessed at the time of the assessment 
involves no such result. The minister's salary, 
for example, does not by any rule of common 
sense enter the valuation of church property. 
It belongs to the category of current receipts 
and expenditures, just as wages do. when paid 
for services, or as does the money which a 
man pays for the dinner that he eais. No one 
would think of taxing the hotel keeper on the 
receipts for that dinner, because he is taxed on 
the hotel he occupies and owns. 





A CORRESPONDENT, on whose former note in 
respect to the exemption of church property 
from taxation we have already commented, has 
written to us again, expressing the opinion that 
church edifices, colleges, academies, orphan 
asylums, ete., are ‘‘in a certain sense public 
property,’ and that for this reason they should 
not be taxed. Are they ‘‘ public property”’ in 
the ‘certain sense” of ownership and control 
by the state, or by any of its local municfpal- 
ities, such as counties, towns, cities, villages, or 
school districts? Certainly not; and if not 
then they are. not public property at all. They 
are owned and controlled either by individuals 
or corporations organized under law, and, 
hence, they are private property, in this 
respect standing on the same basis, as the 
property owned and controlled by a bank cor- 
poration. Mere uses do not make property 
public, and general utility does not. If they 
do, then there is hardly any property that is 
not public, since almost all property in some 
way contributes to the general good. And if 
this be a sound reason for exempting it from 
taxation, then we have only to generalize. the 
reason to involve .a system of universal ex- 
emption. Our proposition is that all private 
property, no. matter what may be its uses, 
should bear its due proportion of tax burdens. 
To eite one form of exemption as justifyin 
another is to beg the whole question. , 





‘Corrupt Natures and Sin” form the theme 
of.an article which we have received, but have , | 


) not space to publish, whose, object.“is to.prove -; 


that ‘children do.not. come into. the world in, 
the mental and moral condition, which God de- 
signed’’ that they. should possess. We pre- 
 anine Sige whe welt wnt edge. Ghat God i Hi 
creator of **children,”’as really as be was the 
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by natural generation doesnot make him any 
the less their creator. All human beings are 











’ products of the creative power of one and the 


same God. The simple question, then, is 
whether, in giving them existence, he re 
means to make them'the beings that they real. 
ly ‘are in the original and elementary nature 
with which by..his power they are invested, 
This weshould hardly think to be muchofa 
question in the mind of any who has any 
proper votion of the attributes of God. Tf, 
being infinite in power, he were limited ip 
knowledge, then it is conceivable that 
he might not understand his own work, and, 
hence, might produce a different being from the 
one he intended ; but, being as infinite in knowl. 
edgeas he is in power, it is not conceivable 
that he should make a mistake or act contrary 
to his.own design. We must, therefore, con- 
clude that God made Adam just what he de- 
signed to make him, and that the same is true 
of every infantile descendant of Adam created 
by the same divine power. _ The fact of human 
descent from the Divine Parent, through ap 
earthly parentage, does not at all affect the an- 
terior and more ultimate fact of a divine crea. 
tion in each case; and tosuppose that the being 
created is or can be, in his nature, different from 
what the Creator intended is, in the element of 
absurdity, about equal to the supposition that 
he*has “‘ forbidden men to be just what he him. 
self has made them and what they cannot help 
being.’”? We should be quite at a loss to 
choose between two such absurdities, 

THE dickering and scheming last week in this 
city among a certain clique of politicians as to 
the candidates for Supreme Court judges pre- 
sent a very faithful picture of the beauties of 
the elective system. Ex-sheriff O’Brien, that 
eminent statesman and legal expert in canvass- 
ing the qualifications of a good judge, and 
withal the chief fugleman of the Apollo Hall 
Democrats, had his man for one of these places; 
and that man was Alexander Spaulding, the 
present judge of the Marine Court, a former 
protegé of Fernando Wood. Other politicians 
had their candidates ; and, since they could not 
all be gratified, they must, in order to work 
together, resort to a system of offsets and bar- 
gains, each giving up something and each gain- 
ing something. This is a specimen case of the 
way in which judges are likely to be nominated 
and elected under the caucus system of party 
machinery. The politicians virtually elect the 
judges, and create the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with them on the part of any man 
who aspires to judicial honors.. The system is 
corrupting ab initio; and then it is corrupting 
all the way through. Such judges as Barnard and 
Cardozo were are the natural outgrowth of the 
system, especially in large cities. The way to 
correct the evil is to change the constitution of 
the state, and return to the former practice of 
appointment by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the senate. 


Tue following resolution adopted by the 
Bar Association of this city in regard to the 
judiciary amendment, upon which the people 
will vote next week, deserves to be considered 
by every voter in the state: 

‘* Resolved, That this Association earnestly 

recommend to the people of the State of New 
York the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ments to besubmitted at the ensuing November 
election, providing that judges should be ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the senate.’’ 
This opinion expresses the view of lawyers, 
who by the terms of their profession, as well as 
by the most ample opportunities for arriving at 
asound conclusion, are best qualified to judge 
of thecomparative merits of the elective and 
the appointive systems. It is for this reason 
entitled to great weight. Ifthe question were 
to be decided by the bar of the state, there 
would not be the slightest doubt as to the 
adoption of the judiciary amendments. 


Two English authors of the second class, 
Gerald Massey end Edward Jenkins, have lately 
commenced their lectures in this city. Mr. 
Massey’s reputation has survived the passage 
of years somewhat better than that of several of 
his earlier compeers—Sydney Dobelland Alex- 
ander Smith, for instance; and he long had the 
enviable privilege of acting as poetical critic of 
The Atheneum, although we ‘know of nothing 
in his books orculture to render him a fit man 
for the place. Of late he has published a com- 
mentary on Shakespeare’s sonnets and has 
worked in the.spread of spiritualistic theories. 
Mr. Jenkins’s first. book, ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” de- 
served much of the praise it got; but his later 
works have hardly sustained the reputation of 
their author. 





CONGRESS ‘at its last’ sedsion passed a law, 
which took effect onthe first of this month, 
providing that-animals in. being transported in 
cars\or boats should -not be- confined therein 
for more than twenty-eight consecutive.hours 
without, being.anloaded, for. rest, water, and 
feeding for a period of at least five consecutive 
hdurs, exeebt io special emerienicien, which thé 
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comply with this’ rule, the transportation com- 
panies are required to do so, and authorized to 
hold a lien upon the animals to reimburse 
themselves for the expense. The penalty for 
violating the law is a fine of not less than one 
nandred nor more than five hundred dollars. 
Itis made the duty of United States marshals 
and their subordinates to see that the law 
js enforced in case of violation, and the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States are 
{nvested with jurisdiction over such offenses. 
There may and probably will be some difficulty 
in carrying out the provisions of this excellent 
jaw; yet the barbarity which it seeks to correct 
{s-a most glaring one. Animals, in being 
prought to this market over long routes, are 
often the victims of the most wanton cruelty, 
peing literally starved and utterly unfit for use. 
Such a fact isa sad commentary upon the de- 
pravity of human nature. The poor creatures 
have no power to speak for themselves and no 
means of redressing the outrage upon their 
nature a8 sensitive beings. Congress has un- 
dertaken to speak for them, and now what re- 
mains to be done is promptly to punish any 
violations of the law. 


Tue London Church Times has learned of the 
excitement which its C. B. 8, report has, 
through its condensation in our columns, stirred 
upamong American Episcopalians, and devotes 
arather complacent editorial to the subject, in 
which it comments with some asperity on some 
of its American contemporaries, and cheerfully 
observes that “it gives us great pleasure to 
find that our circle of readers across the At- 
lantic is growing so large as almost to entitle 
usto take rank ourselves as a member of the 
American Church press. The same thing, in- 
deed, might be said of the colonies generally ; 
and it will always give us pleasure to be of 
service to those distant brethren who dwell in 
Kedar, and who find it difficult to establish 
organs of their own.’? It seems unable, how- 
ever, to distinguish between the editorial ex- 
pressions and the signed articles of Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT, Which it clumsily calls “a leading 
Congregationalist journal.” 


Dr. R. F. LirTLEDALz, a prominent English 
Ritualist, who is shortly to visit America, was 
lately pleased to remark concerning the Vatican 
Council that : ‘The plain truth is that the Vat- 
ican decrees are an overt act of rebellion and 
apostasy from the divine”constitution of the 
Church Catholic ; that they are entirely revolu- 
tionary and subversive of the faith ; and, final- 
ly, that they arealie, and that their framers 
knew this perfectly, without any manner of. 
doubt, that they were a lie and are a lie,” Where- 
upon the London Tablet suggests that Dr. Little- 
dale be elected president of the Protestant De- 
fense Association, calls him “ta profane and 
impudent heretic,» recommends him to the 
jadgment of God, and unfeelingly asks “ High 
Churchmen—at least, such as are not quite so 
practically Protestant as Dr. Littledale—what 
has become of the branch theory? If the big- 
gest branch of all isa mere mass of disease, 
what about the tree itself?” All of which will 
be alike displeasing to those Evangelicals who 
are sure that the Ritualists are simply disguised 
servants of Rome, and to those Ritualists who 
regard the Latin and Anglican Churches as one 
in. doctrine and different only in a few defini- 
tions of terms. ; 

Mr. G. W. Smaiey, Zhe Tribune's: London 
correspondent, has lately been discussing in 
two letters the London Times and its present 
influence, his remarks having been inspired by 
astatement of Mr. Henry Watterson, of the 
Louisville Cowrier-Jouwrnal, to the effect that the 
Times is now losing its circulation and power. 
This Mr. Smalley denies, and he ascribes its 
continued hold of the first place in English 
Opinion not to consistency or to enterprise, 
but to its long-continued character for truth- 
telling and caution. .The exact or approximate 
figures of its circulation he is unable to give; 
but his statements are apparently made with 
much more care and accuracy than those of 
Mr. Watterson. The latter gentleman, by the 
way, lately observed that Mr. Dion Boucicault 
would have made a good editor of the journal 
in question; ‘which Mr. Boucicault,‘in a pub- 
lished letter, has the good sense to deny. But 
the dramatist embraces the occasion to recapit- 
Wate some of his achievements in other fields, 
of which his overthrow of the tyranny and 
greed of theatrical managers seems to stand 
first in his own mind. “ 





A CONFERENCE has recently been held at 
Ghent, composed of some of the most eminent 
jurists and publicists of Europe, for the pur- 
ose of'promoting the movement in favor of an 
international code, by which © nations’ shall 
mutually agree to dispense with war and adopt 
Peaceful arbitration in the settlement of. their 
Pe The conference appointed eight 

Clegates to attend the Brussels conference, 
held last week, and adjourned ‘to meet again on 


‘country. Every lover of peace and every sin- 
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code mutually accepted by them all,-and in 
this way prevent: the. ‘terrible. ravages 
of war, now in its incipient stages, 
has scarcely reached an organized form; 
yet the object is so grand and the reasons 
for it so imperative and urgent that it can hard- 
ly fail in the end to makea strong impression 
upon the public mind of Europe and this 


cere well-wisher to mankind will, of coursé, 
favor the movement. Though the task to be 
accomplished is a stupendous one, that will 
necessarily require much time to complete it, 
still the labors of even a century would be well 
rewarded if crowned with victory at last. Some 
of the most distinguished jurists of this country 
are giving to the subject their earnest attention 
and to the effort their hearty support. 


...-A clergyman in Western New York of- 
fered to a political convention a resolution 
favoring the taxation of chureh property, 
Whereupon The Index characteristicaily _ re- 
marks; ‘ It is hardly to be expected that many 
clergymen will favor a policy which is plainly 
inimical to their own interests; but there is all 
the more reason for expressing respect for those 
who do.” The Index ought to know the charac- 
ter of its readers better than we do; but if they 
are 60 ignorant as not to know that a remark 
like the above, representing this clergyman as 
a rare exception, is a designed and malicious 
suppression of the truth, they are more be- 
nighted than the average Bostonian. The ear- 
nest advocacy by influential religious news- 
papers of church taxation and the deliverances 
of several representative religious bodies in the 
same strain are never mentioned in The Index ; 
but‘a solitary clergyman out West is held up as 
a curiosity of liberality. ‘The methods of The 
Index are precisely those of the Catholic World. 

...-Dr. Harold Browne, the new Bishop of 
Winchester and successor of Bishop Wilber- 
force, has spoken outin behalf: of the poor. 
At his last conference he told his clergy that he 
was afraid that in all Protestant countries not 
the church only, but religion, was losing its 
hold uponthe poor. In the Church of En- 
gland, at all events, this would bea great calam- 
ity ; for, ‘Sof the two, it had better lose the 
rich.’ “The minister of God,’ he said, ‘is 
the defender of the poor, and he had better err 
by defending him too much than by deserting 
him when he needs defense. It is admitted 
that in many parts of England the laborer bas 
had wrongs.” The fact that this speech was 
received by the poor with a surprised enthu- 
siasm is in itselfa melancholy phenomenon. 
What else should the poor expect to hear from 
a Christian minister ? 


...-The careful inquiry made by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy into the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of Capt. Hall, of the ‘ Polaris,” 
has made it certain that the death must have 
resulted from natural causes. A cloud of un- 
just suspicion is thus happily dispelled. And 
now we hear that Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
is about to fit out an expedition for the discov- 
ery of the North Pole. There can be no doubt 
that the equipment will be ample; and we 
shall not be sorry. if the enterprise of The 
Herald shall succeed, where the governments 
have failed. But tell us, ye powers that wait 
on noble deeds! what serried columns of triple- 
leaded type, what stunning ranks of full-faced 
double pica headings could suffice to tell the 
world the story if The Herald should discover 
the North Pole? 


...-The Rev. George F. Pentecost has be- 
come a corresponding editor of the Zaptist 
Union, the organ of the Open Communionists. 
In his letter accepting this position, printed 
in the last number of the Union, he says: 

“T need hardly say that I am and have been 
from the beginning of its existence in full sym- 

y with the aims and purposes of the 

tist Union, as it stands rélated both to the 
great body of Baptists and to the whole Church 
of Christ, which includes ‘all them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, 
with all that in every call upon Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours.’”’ 
His brother, the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, late- 
ly of Rockville, L. I., is about to settle over a 
Baptist church in Chelsea, Mass. 

«+»»Zhe Index quotes the platform of the 
Evangelical Alliance with this remark ; 

“When THE INDEPENDENT urges that Uni- 
versalists" should be’ included in a body which 
expressly, though informally, declares its belief 
in endless punishment it exhibits in a melan- 
choly degree the demoralization produced b 
trying to ride the two horses of. Orthodoxy 
Rationalism at the same time.” 

When The Index ignores the plain fact that Tax 
INDEPENDENT’s interest in the matter has been 
simply to have this platform changed 86 that a 
belief “in endless’ punishment should’ not: be 
made a condition’‘of membership it:exhibits in 
@ melancholy, though not in an unusual, degree 
its om utter inability to do justice to an oppo- 
nen’ ee 

»+--M..Guizot has just completed his eighty- 
sixth year. His earliest recollection is of one 
wedi morning when he was taken by his 


Pe 


Was Pulllotinéd—one Of the Victims of the first 
French)Revolution. He is now engaged upon a 
‘History for my Little Children.’? Every. day 
from 60’clock until dinner he works upon this 
book, then for an hour or two walks about his 
garden and grounds, and finishes the day with 
quiet social festivities in his ownhome. The 
life that began so stormily is endiog in fruitful- 
ness and peace. 


.-»sProf.: Francis J. Child has just returned 
from England, where he has been getting 
material for the new edition of his English and 
Scotch Ballads, the first edition of which was 
published in 1857-59. He has had access toa 
number of manuscripts which were previously 
inaccessible, and made a brave bat unsuccess- 
fal attempt to collect traditional ballads from 
living persons, to which end he sent out two 
thousand circulars to schoolmasters and others 
in Scotland. 


.... The Christian at Work, Mr. Talmage’s pa- 
per, has this retort courteous: ‘‘ The Liberal 
Christian. (Rev. Dr. Bellows editor) says this 
paper ‘is edited by Mr. Talmage and contains 
gems from Talmage.’ In the same paper we 
find a sketch of a sermon by Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
which is pronounced in that paper one of the 
Doctor’s ‘most thoughtful and masterly ef- 
forts!” 


.... We call attention to the advertisement in 
our paper to-day of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, in Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 5th and 6th. With Hon. Henry Wilson to 
preside and Rey. Dr. Taylor to preach the ser- 
mon, and with such other speakers as Dr. Kirk, 
Dr. Budington, and others, the occasion cannot 
fail to be one of interest. 


..»-The English Spectator says that if the 
members of the Temperance Alliance of Great 
Britain ‘‘ would stick a little to truth and com- 
mon sense they would double their influence 
within” a year. The same thing might be said 
of agood many other reformers. It willbe a 
good day when men stop lying for the truth’s 
sake, 


....The Irish Roman Catholics are rapidly 
going over to the Home Rule party. One dio- 
cese after another is declaring for it, and the 
day is probably not far distant when this move- 
ment, which has hitherto been distinct from 
religion, will rally to its support the whole 
strength of this powerful church. 


....A correspondent writes to The Christian 
at Work asking about the proper posture in 
prayer. The answer is: ‘‘ The only posture he 
has to guard against is imposture. Let the 
heart be in the service, as well as the lips, and a 
prayer on the back, or the head, or the feet, or 
the side is all the same.”’ 


»...-The English Church Herald announces 
that Sir Jobn 8. Simeon, Bart., has joined the 
communion of the English Church. The same 
journal also learns that .a clergyman, one of the 
earliest Oxford seceders to Rome, is about to 
eturn to the Anglican communion. 


....A student in one of the theological semi- 
paries in this city, on hearing the name of 
Theodore Parker mentioned, inquired whether 
he was the Parker who spoke at the meeting of 
the Alliance the other day. The story will not 
be believed ; but it is true. 


...-The St. Louis Journal has a very feeble 
sense of what is due to dignities when it re- 
marks of Bishop Haven, whom it calls “the 
Bishop of Atlanta,’’ that “he is one of the 
nicest, smoothest, squarest old fellows in the 
business.” 

«---Peddlers in Catholic , districts in Italy 
are doing a thriving business in selling bits of 
straw from the dungeon at Rome where the 
Pope is confined by Victor Emmanuel. Father 
Lewis, of Staten Island, ought to take the hint. 

....Here they are again! Stubbs, Boggs, 
Begg, Tozer, Drumm ! 

Drumm Boggs ! 
Begg Tozer ! 
Go it Stubbs ! 





Religions _Sutelligence, 


Taz OLD CATHOLIC BisHOP REINKENS has 
taken the oaths required by the constitution, in 
the presence. of the minister of worship and 


. other, witnesses, at Berlin. Before the cere- 


mony the minister of worship delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he declared that justice required 
the state to assist the Old Catholies, inasmuch 
as they rendered to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s. Bishop Reinkens assented to the’ re: 
marks of the minister, and then took the oaths, 
one formula of which is as follows: “I promise 
to observe all this all the more inviolate as I 
am certain that my episcopal office requires me 
to do nothing which can be in contradiction to 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance-to His 
Majesty the King or to the obedience due 


ister: of worship gave a dinner in honor of 
the new bishop, to which the other members of 
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Bishop:Reinkens will now~apply.-to.all the 
other German states for recognition, and take 
the oath in the same way. He will first visit 
Baden and Bavaria. A provincial assembly of 
the Old Catholics of Westphalia was held at 
Dortmund, October 10th, and was preceded by 
divine service, held in.a Protestant church, 
Bishop Reinkens preached, Professors Knoodt 
and Schulte made addresses upon the establish- 
ment of legal rights for Old Catholics, and 
many names were added to the list of per- 
sons favoring Old Catholicism. The Prus- 
sian Government continues to carry out 
its new ecclesiastical policy very vigorously. 
Monsignor Ledochowski was again recently 
condemned to a fine of 600 thalers, or four 
months’ imprisonment, for illegal ecclesiastical 
appointments. The archbishop has been sum- 
moned to a new trial before the criminal court 
of Posen, on the 2ist inst., on a charge of in- 
timidation, by threatening to excommunicate 
the priest, Monsignor Schriter. A Berlin tele- 
gram says: “In view of the number of fines 
already inflicted upon the archbishop, it is re 
ported that he is disposing of his property, tos 
prevent its seizure. The end of the conflict 
will, doubtless, be his expulsion from Germany.” 
The Provincial Correspondence says: ‘* The Govy- 
ernment will employ, if necessary, the severest 
and most thorough measures to bend or break 
the arrogance of the Roman hierarchy. But 
the Catholic population, whose consciences are 
not wounded by the ecclesiastical laws and 
who are anxious for the preservation of peace, 
should take care not to increase at the elections 
the number of Ultramontane deputies, whose 
efforts, under the leadership of Rome, are di- 
rected to fighting the state and destroying the 
peace of the country.’’ The severe process of 
exacting a penalty of 200 thalers for the first 
offense of instituting a priest to a cure without 
the consent of the provincial authorities has 
just been begun against. the Prince-Bishop of 
Breslau; and itis further announced that his 
brethren of Posen and Fulda will be fined not 
only for all illegal appointments to cures, but, 
if it prove necessary, also for neglect to fill up 
vacant curesin the legal way. The Supreme 
Court of Berlin has decided that priests who 
strip themselves of their vestments to make 
speeches against the e-government in their 
parishes, as some of them have lately been do- 
ing, will be held as guilty as if their 
seditious harangues came from the pulpit 
during service. There are signs that the 
Ultramontanes are weakening in’ their 
opposition. Two of the seven canons of 
Monsignor Ledochowski’s own cathedral 
chapter have refused to sign the address en- 
couraging bim to persevere in facing the self- 
made afflictions which are to be his lot in the 
way of pecuniary penalties. A similar attempt 
to obtain a universal demonstration from the 
parish priests of the archdiocese has failed sig- 
nally. No more than half of those who were 
invited to declare their determination to ignore 
the law have responded to the circular. From 
the Rhine we hear of what looks like a reaction 
against Ultramontane pretensions. Addresses 
are being largely signed in the dioceses of Treves 
and Cologne pointing out to the bishops the 
evil consequences which must ensue from their 
illegally. appointing priests, all whose sacred 
Offices, including that of marriage, will be un- 
recognized by the.state. The clerical school in 
Fulda has not only been closed tranquilly, but 
most of the pupils have been transferred to or- 
dinary high schools there, without any remon- 
strance on the part of the parents; who ap- 
parently have no idea of following the advice of 
their bishop to keep their sons without educa- 
tion ‘‘until happier times shall come for the 
Church.”” We condense this intelligence from 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which is inclined to be 
lieye that the German Government can expecta 
strong support even among the subjects of the 
Pope. 


...-The Long Island Baptist Association, at 
its meeting in Brooklyn last week, undertook to 
bring to account the Lee-avenue church and its 
pastor, the Rev, J. Hyatt Smith. The recent 
meeting of the Alliance, which has developed so 
much of Catholic feeling among the sects, has 
also intensified the feelings of those who prefer 
to be exclusive; and, therefore, Mr. Smith and 
his church, long known as representing open- 
communion principles, were marked for punish- 
ment. The following resolutions were intro- 
duced ; 


“Whereas, Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, the pastor of 
thé Lee-avenue Baptist church, who is a mem- 
’ ber of this association, has essentially departed 
from the faith and practice held by the minis- 
ters and churches of this body ; and 

‘*Whereas, He has printed and published the 
following words: ‘The great majority of my 
church if forced to vote, would yote open com- 
munion’; and the Lee-avenue Baptist church, 
thus referred to, October 18th, 1871, has never, 
to our" knowledge, publicly noticed this state« 
ment of the pastor, and by failure to take any 
action has. been. commonly reported as.in sym- 
aw with the belief and practice of the pas- 

r; and ; 
“Whereas, Open-communion viewsare not held 
by.this body, and, as an association of Baptist 





urchés, we could not admit to membership ~ 
with ray Oe church which had embraced ach 
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views, because they destroy the position and 
relations of the ordinances as found in the New 
Testament, and we know them to be in conflict 
with the faith and practice of every other 
church connected with the Association ; and 

““ Whereas, Whatever individuals may know or 
believe without such careful examination as 
would be just to the church and honorable to 
us, we could not, as an association, disown any 
member of the Association; and inasmuch as 
this session will be too long to admit of any 
such examination ; be it, therefore, 

‘Resolved, Thata committee be appointed who 
shall make a full inquiry into all these matters, 
ang report the facts touching the faith and 
practice of the Lee-avenue Baptist church to 
this Association at its next annual meeting.” 


To this Mr. Smith replied by defining his 
position. He said: 

“T hold strictly to the believer’s baptism, 

and know none but immersion; but am not the 
man to drive or have driven from the Lord’s 
table any who may come who may not have 
been so baptized. Allthat can be asked isa 
spirit of broad toleration. I extend no invita- 
tion to the Lord’s table, but would turn none 
away.”’ 
Mr. Smith asked further whether any minister 
present would go to a man sitting at the Lord’s 
table, or send one of the deacons, to request him 
to go away, and called upon those who would 
do itto rise; upon which five rose, among them 
Drs. Fulton and Osborn. Asa substitute for 
the resolutions offered above, Mr. Smith then 
presented the following: 


“Whereas, It is currently rumored that several 
of the churches of this Association are retain- 
ing in their fellowship many persons who are 
understood to hold views in sympathy with the 
practice of open communion; and 

** Whereas, Such views are inconsistent with the 
well-known convictions of the Association re- 
garding the primitive order of God’s house; 
therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 

ascertain the truth of these rumors, and report 
to the Association all those churches who are as- 
certained to hold within their fellowship mem- 
bers whose views are antagonistic to our con- 
victions of the prerequisite relations of baptism 
to the Lord’s Supper.’’ 
The substitute was voted down. Dr. Sarles 
then proposed a resolution that Lee-avenue 
Baptist church, having departed from the faith, 
be stricken from the list of Baptist churches in 
the Association. On this there was much dis- 
cussion. Dr. Hiscox plead for moderation. He 
could call Mr. Smith ‘‘ brother” still. ‘Don’t 
strain it,” suggested Brother Smith. Mr. Curtis, 
a member of the Lee-avenue church, testified 
that the church stood byits pastor. Dr. Fulton, 
to give the adversary his due, appeared on the 
occasion as the champion of toleration, and made 
aspeech which Dr. Jeffrey afterward told him 
would have been called, if he had made it, an in- 
sidious pleasfor open communion. After a long 
and tangled debate, a resolution was passed ap- 
pointing a committee to look into the matterand 
report next year. Whereupon Mr. Smith made 
the following neat and forcible speech : ‘“‘I deny 
your authority and defy your power.” 


.... The State Association of Congregational 
Churches met at Homer, on Tuesday last. The 
opening sermon was by Dr. Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and the moderator was 
Dr. H. M. Storrs. The system of weekly offer- 
ings was recommended as the best method of 
raising church revenues, and a plan for the sus- 
tentation of pastors was adopted as follows: 


“The Home State Missionary Soclety‘propose 
to'aid any church not able to pay its pastor a 
salary of $1,000 per annum, upon these con- 


tions : 

‘1. In all cases the minister must be in- 
stalled as pastor of the church applying for 
aid. 

‘2. The church and congregation shall raise 
toward the salary of the pastor not less than 
$600 per annum, which sum shall not be less 
than an average of $10 for every resident mem- 
ber of the cburch. 

“3. In making up the salary the rent of a 
parsonage, if there be one, shall be reckoned at 
its true value, but in no case to be reckoned at 
more than $100 per annum. 

‘4. The amount raised by the church and 
congregation shall not ordinarily be less than 
that of the previous year. 

“5. The salary paid by the church shall be 
paid quarterly, in full, andso reported before 
any part of the missionary appropriation for the 
quarter shall be drawn. 

“6, The pastor shall pay nothing toward 
meeting the foregoing conditions. 

4%, h church shall make not less than 
four annual contributions in behalf of our Con- 
gregational Benevolent Societies, one of which 
shall be the Home Missionary Society. 

‘8, Two or more neighboring churches may 
unite in seeking aid under this plan, if deemed 
advisable by the trustees of the State Home 
Missionary Society. 

‘9. In all cases the trustces of the Home 
Missionary Society shall be satisfied that those 
applying for aid are raising a reasonable 
amount, according to their pecuniary abilit 
and that of the congregations connected with 
tnem, toward the proposed salary of the 
pastor.” 

The plan is similar to that adopted by the Ver- 
mont Association. We have expressed ‘our 
doubts about the wisdom of such an arrange- 
ment more than once; yet it is plain that, with- 
in the limits of a single state, it may work bet: 
ter than when spread over the whole country, 
and that a plan of sustentation which is under 
the direction of the Home Missionary Society, 
instead of being its rival, would ke much less 
objectionable, The agents of the varions be- 
pevolent socictics mado statements ond ap: 


peslgamong them. Dr, Ray Palmer, who gave 
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the*following account of the work of the Con- 
gregational Union: ' 


‘In tenyears past'there has been a steady 
but slow progress. In that time the number 
of contributing churches has trebled. Then 
only 241 churches contributed; now 1,276. In 
the same time the number of churches: aided 
has also trebled. In seven years we have aided 
427 churches—a greater number than all the 
Congregational churches in the State of Con- 
necticut. The Union started with an annual 
income of only $3,000; it now has an income of 
$50,000. Yet the demand. is increased far be- 
youd our power to meet. Men and women are 
toiling and sacrificing to build bouses of wor- 
ship. Missionaries, and their wives even, who 
have been delicately educated, are laboring 
with their own hands to build these houses.” 


-».+.The Mexican Congress has made the fol- 
lowing decree: 

“‘Church and state sball be separate. Con- 
gress cannot make laws establishing or prohib- 
iting any religion. Matrimony is to be a civil 
contract. . Religious institutions cannot pos- 
sess property. Simple promise to speak the 
truth, complying with all obligations con- 


tracted, with penalties in case of violation, is - 


substituted for a religious oath. Nobody is 
obliged to give his or her services without just 
compensation. No contract is to be permitted 
which aims at the sacrifice of the liberty of 
man in the matter of work, education, and re- 
ligious vows.’’ 


The laws thus do not recognize monastic or- 
ders, nor permit their establishment by any 
denomination or under any pretense, and no 
contract will be allowed to be made among 
persons consenting to their own proscription 
or banishment. The challenge thus given to 
the ecclesiastics has been accepted by them, 
and a dispatch from the City of Mexico informs 
us that priests of the Church of St. Loretto, 
and all parishes have excommunicated all who 
recognize the constitution and the reforms in- 
stituted by the government. The answer of 
the government is in an order expelling the 
Jesuits from the country. The President has 
also issueda decree commanding govern- 
ment employees to affirm without rescrva- 
tion the reforms, and to guard and cause to be 
guarded the additions to the constitution, 
under penalty of furfeiture of position. Thus 
Mexico takes her place in the line of the Roman 
Catholic nations nearly all of which have now 
been forced into an open conflict with the 
Roman Curia. Wiser than some of the older 
nations, Mexico adopts the only principle upon 
which this conflict can be successfully waged. 


We wish her all successin the maintenance of 


this enlightened policy. 


....The Interior has lately been discussing 
with Professor Swing theories of inspiration, 
with especial reference to the imprecatory 
psalms, upholding, of course, the extremest 
views. The same subject was discussed by the 
Chicago Presbyterian Ministers’ Meeting, and 
The Interior afterward reported that the meet- 
ing was a “‘unit’’? in finding perfect harmony 
between the imprecatory psalms and the Sermon 
on the Mount. The Tribune, of that city, says 
that this report was slightly inaccurate: . 

‘Four prominent clergymen labored hard to 
show that those psalms belonged only to a cer- 
tain age, when the Hebrews’ built up their 
church by war. Three other brethren thought 
those curses might be only a prophecy of God’s 
wrath. Two had no opinion, while one most 


distinguished brother from the West Side said‘ 


there were many things in the Bible which he 
never expected to understand. He gaye the 
riddle up.” 

..--The Boarding-house Committee of the 
Y. M, C. A. desire to assist young men in the 
selection of homes; and to this end they wish 
to learn of Christian families who, at rates 
ranging from $5 to $12 per week, are willing to 
take boarders. Such families the Committee 
will confer with, and the information thus ob- 
tained will be entered on the boarding-house 
register, which is kept at the rooms of the As- 
sociation for the use of those seeking homes. 
Families will see that this is an inexpensive and 
effective way of advertising their rooms. Mr. 
John H. Hankinson, at the rooms of the Asso- 
ciation, is the man to write to. 


....Father O'Keeffe, of Callan, has net sub- 
mitted to his bishop. He opened negotiations 
with that dignitary with a view to a reconcilia- 
tion; but the bishop’s terms were sach as-he 
could not accept, and he “‘rejected them with 
scorn.” All the bishop wanted ‘was that he 
should beg absolution from the censures ‘he 
had incurred, retire from bis parish, and live on 
a pension, which should be liberal. ‘Thesturdy 
rebel would not consent to any such arrange- 
ment; and he, therefore, remains to plague the 
Irish hierarchy with his insubordination: ’ 


...-Canon Grassi, of the. Basilica. St. Maria 
Maggiore, of Rome, has addressed a letter to 
the cardinal vicar of that city renouncing the 
Church of Rome, He has been baptized by. the 
Rey, Mr, Wall, an English Baptist. minister at, 


Rome, and wil] engage in the missionary work. 


in that city, Four.or five other priests of the 
same church are said to be desirous of. follow- 
ing Canon Grassi, 


¢+-«The Children’s Aid Society loudly. callg 
for second-hand clothing, shaes and stockings, 
ete., to meke the children of their echools:com 
fortable, and to sasist in fitting out their com: 
panies of hoye and girls who leave their offies 
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contributions to 19 East Fourth street. « 
....The Rey. Robert Smith Candlish, D.D., 


‘the eminent Scotch divine, died last week, at 


Edinburgh. Dr, Candlish was the successor of 
Dr. Chalmers in the chair of divinity at the New 
College,. Edinburgh. Since the death of Dr. 
Cunningham he has been the principal of that 
institution. 


-+..Mr. Moody, of Chicago, has been preach- 


Ang the Gospel, and Mr. Lankey, also‘ of Chi- 


eago, has been “‘singing the Gospel’’ for sev-- 
eral weeks in Neweastle-upon-Tyne, England. 


--..The growth of Dr. Fulton’s church in 
Brooklyn since the last report has been on this 
wise: “ Addition 33, diminution 43 ; loss 10.” 


Publisher's Department. | 


THE DISCOMFORT cause by Rupture can 
be instantly relieved and soon permanently 
cured by wearing the newly-invented Elas- 
tic’ Truss, which holds the rupture securcly 
night and day, even during the most violent 
exercise. Worn with great comfort, it 
should not be removed till a cure is effected. 
Sold cheap. Very durable. It is sent by 
mail by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 
Broadway, New York City, who send cir- 
culars free on application. é 


THE best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now.sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 











Surercan Exastrc Srocxinos, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 








Wnrat 1s VrGETINE?—It is a compound 
extracted from barks, roots, and herbs, It is 
Nature’s Remedy. 
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Wer ask the special atténtion of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing. Toe INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 

— 

TrsTIMoNy OF A Paysictan.—An emi- 
nevt physician writes: ‘In my opinion, 
the great advantage that the Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing: Machine: possesses over all 
others arises from the fact that it allows the 
operator to sit in @ perfectly natural posi- 
tion, thus avoiding both strain upon the 
spine and compression of the important or- 
gans of the chest and pelvic regions. . I 
would further state that, although Ihave met 
with many cases where permanent injury 
has resulted from the use of other machines, 
I have as yet seen none from the Willcox & 
Gibbs.” 


. THE BUTLER HEALTH LIFT, 
TO PRESERVE AND RESTORE HEALTH. 


Princrpat Office, Park Bank Building, 214 
Broadway, also 180 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Rooms, 158 Remsen street. Send 
for circulars. Vésttor's always welcome, 

eR 

WE would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the great variety of beasts, birds, and 
sea animals, together with the number of 
curious things and objects of general interest, 
now on exhibition at Barnum’s Great Mu- 
seum, and Menagerie. Thousands daily 
crowd the spacious tents, and none go away 
dissatisfied. nearer 

Honoraste EMPrormMent.—Robert Wells, 
president..of the original American. Tea 
Company. of New York, established 1840, 
adyertises -for . agents , in, our, columns. 
“ Granges;”’ Pests. of Husbandry, . Parties. 
wishitigite get up‘Olubs; anthalb whocan get 
orders for’tea should write: him a circular. 

a 
“HATL’S SAFER have been twenty-seven 
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yeors before the public, and pot a Jos by’ | 


firs ox thieves. ~The largest ealesrooms and . 
best assortment in the country may be f 
at 845 and 047 Broadway, NewYork, .... 









a ‘SPECIAL: ‘NOTICE. ia yi ios 
TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. .... ; 
Any, old subscriber who will remit ‘i’ 
$3.25 for a renewal of.his subscription for, 
one year, or who will send us $6 fortwo 
years, shall have, sent him postpaid’ our 
new and beautiful premium chromo, en;, 
titled ‘“*‘Memories of Childhood”; or, «if 
preferred, either of our splendid steel en- 
gravings, entitled ‘‘ American Authors” og. 
“ Abraham Lincoln Signing the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamatiov.” _ See .“ Premium Col- 
umn” for full particulars in regard to these 
premiums. sipaae: ' vi 
OO) 9 emit BUS tivg 
‘HATS, CAPS, FURS,.ETC, 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES AND GENTLE: 
MEN.’ 
THOUSANDS and tens of thousands. are 
now rushing to New York from the coun- 
try to buy their fall and winter goods, 
Some are attracted to’ buy cheap goods at 
panic prices, while others want good goods at 
fair rates. Still others want and will have 
the most fashionable and beautiful goods, on 
the best terms they can make. All these 
classes can be supplied with ladies’, gents’, 
misses’, and. boys’ ‘hats, caps, furs, robes, 
ete.; at Terry’s Hat Store, on Union Square. 
We have dealt with Mr: Terry for twenty 
years or more, and can add our testimony 
to that of thousands of our best citizens 
who affirm that this establishment is one of 
the largest, best, and most popular of its 
class in New York. 


WE intend at all times and under all cir-: 
cumstances to make our’ house’ the most 
popular place in this country for purchasing 
Carpets and Upholstery Goods. We invite all 
to examine our stock and prices. ,The same 
polite attention extended whether to pur- 
cbase or toexamine styles. . Foster Brothers, 
309 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

SE 

“ Secret or Success in Wait STREET,” 
82 pages. Contains Origin of Wall Street, 
explains the mysteries of. ‘‘Puts” and 
‘* Calls,” and how to speculate on capital of 
$10 to $100. No liability. Mailed for stamp 
by VALENTINE, BRIDGE & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 89 Wall 8t., N. Y. Box 2282. 














To aid in making Church Parlors attract- 
ive to the young, supply them liberally with 
games of Avilude. If. the sewing circle or 
sociable is to mect at your house, gct at once 
Avilude or Game of Birds. Sold by alt 
dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
seventy-five cents, by West & Lez, Wor- 
cester, Mass. as 

“Entertaining and instructive.” 

— Zion's, Herald, 


Tue Knox Faw. StYzz is the neatest.of. 
the season. This is the popular verdict, and 
all gentlemen of taste and refinement ap- 
prove its beauty and undoubted excellence. 
Make your purchases at 212 Broadway, it 
the Prescott House, or under the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. ' é 


ac RI 
FASHIONS. . a 
Lapres who want the: best: catalogue of 
spring and summer. styles should :send : wo 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 








“Apvice.—Send for Free, Price-lists. 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y,” 


rt 
INDISPENSABLE—the Babcock’ Extinguisher. 


THe constant companion "of ‘évery ‘init’ 
siohary and every travelér, a convenience 
and a comfort, something that no household, 
should be without,.a real family. medicine 
chest, a desideratum. indeed, is, Perry, 
Davis's Pain: Kinter. Testimonials, without. 
number, from home:and abroad, witness 
to-its-efficacy. and to the -favor with which’ 
it is everywhere received: Geta bottle from 
your druggist, with® thé directions, and se6 
how tiany Complaints it is good'for. “= 

AceEnts (of either sex), don’t fail to send 
for our néw circular, before. stig your 
winter plans, Sent free. ,. Address. Murray, 
Hill Bublishing, Company, 129, East “Dw GRe 
ty-eighth.strest, New, York.-5o2 lssoitsqisia! 
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—“€MPORTANT TO RATS 
“T fied abso abn utious; ‘but el ; 


caught napping sometimes. When hunger 
drivestWein! to’ desperation, fief cannot re- | 
sist the temptation of poking their noses 
yo Dr. BENNeTI’s SuRE Drats, when 
, mixed with butter apdepread an thin slices 
of bread. It is a PowDER and never deteri- 
orates, as mang Of the pde(es do. 

_ Reap THE DIRECTIONS AND FOLLOW THEM. |~ 
“gold By all deulers in proprietary articles. 
ae F. Henry, Curran & Co., Sole Pro- 
_— 8and 9 College Place,’ York. 


a ————_—_—- 
“NO PAY. x DR. TOBIAS'S. VENE. 
gan LINIMENT i rant ee aon 


e' 
i oid ne Pains 
ternally. den 
years, and not one bottle re ecurned. 
not be without it: Sold by 








NOTICES. 
° ANNUAL MEETING: 


Tne Anntial Meeting ‘of the’ AMERICAN 
MissionARY ASSOCIATION will be held iu 
Newark, N. J., (in the First ne cangterational 
chure ebmmeucing on Wed o ay, N 
ehurcll 0 at 3 0’¢lock Pp. M. oe 

Tbe sermon will be preached by Rev. 
‘Wm. Tartor, D.D., of the Broadway Tab- 
“ernacle, N. ¥. ‘Hon. Hexry Wrison will 
Henry WARD BErecueEr, 
Rev. Dr. Buprneron, and Rev. Dr: Ma: 
GOUN, and. others will deliver brief addresses 

during the meetings. 


eek 


_THE INDEPENDENT. 






~ Be BRIL : 
GREAT WOR S FAIR! 
Increased tw ince i elous season in this 
city last sp: G ine Monsters! 
Rare and ens! The numer- 
ous Life-size Automatons an: onderful Mec! 
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THE ‘MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE, 
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JOUN, 7B. TERRY, 
‘Hatter and Pulrier, 


No. 87 Union Square, New York, 
has now ready a large and elegant stock of 


HATS AND FURS 


tor! and | Winter Wear, Suited to ail aes, wikted is 


wr goods at this est esta "is ment aire or ‘the ‘thest 
xture, newest styles, and richest finish 








MAYNARD'S BREECH-LOADING, 


LL —_ 


, Central Fire, 
Comp! Rifles 
8 Su ahles Wun i 
rib Price-list, with 
Target Thus 


MASSACHUSETTS ARMS CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








MARRIED. 


Gnocvass En abane. n/ Millbury, Mass., Oct. 
22d. by Be y Fowler, "at te soeense of a 
sattietGo ‘Col. ort Gaile, Wiens. Be adi Pert ake bh ned 

fur! 
“and Lilian Hovey Wratens” 
PVN HUMPHREYS. .—On fe Se om , Oct. 
at the. re: e 4 ir umphreys 
Delaware ‘ing fea sip ae . be, D.D., J. N: 
»arvin to Mary Buspar breys. yi 








GREAT. REDUCTION, |; ; 


DUTY OFF 
| TEAS ANDO GOEFEES. 


eke t 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO., 
P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY S&T, New York, 








: BUSINESS NOTICES. 
~ Centaur Liniment. 


has.cured: more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds, selt- 
rheum, ete. upon the human 
=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
etc. upon animals in one year 








malrArpor 
than all other pretended remedies have since 
the world began. The recip@¢ of the Liniment |: 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will bé sént’gratis to any one. 


4t isno humbug. Thereis’ no pain’ which ‘it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
| oplameness it will aot cure. ‘No’ family. or 
‘stock-owner cawafford to be witieut Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
ee aS i ee t B- we ies 
pees +. | 
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pS A te ag 
jucemen en orc’ Tress 
SWELLS. 43 Vesey t, New York. 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices ‘and Agencies in all paris of Hurope. 
ckares; and Valuables of every 


tay Merchandise, Pa 
xine forsarsee. nt and det esea 3a in re art = Europe at 





Small Prepaid Pasest Bs Rates, covering all trans: 


to 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
re Wn xe ee + ete, 


1 pounds web 
ceeding $ pound erie 


aman come rm sg Countries in 
—— a iLitasts ces 
tothe Central Uitce, ns above, F 
W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 









} HOUSEKEEPERS! t 


: Electro:Silicon 


in \t is GUARANTEED to be the 
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corr. REDDING 
Ne. ie Geta Sts Street. 


FEVER ard AGUE, 


DUMBAGUE, INTERMITTENT WaChi ne. 


KEITH’S FEVER AND AGUE PILLS 
Ry i, Fa PA 








“HAIR DYE. 


_ 2. A, BATCHELOR’S genulie Hair Dye, tlie only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
37 years, ‘Sold ‘and properly applied’at BATCHEL- 
OR'S Wiz. F; 
sale by all druggi 


Chevaliers 


ene fH 36 Bond street, New York. For 





HAIR will keep your hair healthy | 


‘cold weather comes on. 
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8t Chronic ana Acute Rheumatism, Neurgleia, | mae 
Kidney and Nervous Disenses,: after y 
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THE MILD POWER 


‘CURES. 


- HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED: FROM THR MOST AMPLE: EX. 


perience, entire Simple, Prompt, 
cient, and Reliable. They: ¢ are the only “dedlones per- 
fectly adap to popular use—so simple that mistakes 
py be made ing them, fod igen’ as to be free 

from danger, # dt oil to be ee raaae teenie. 


receive: * sheet comm endation from al 
ate Spay dah 
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FRESCO AND HOUSE | = 
PAINTERS, 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters, 


CORNER OF 


Fulton and York Streets, 


BROOKLYN. 





FIRST-CLASS 


Reliable Workmen 


AND THI 


BEST MATERIAL. 


THE FRESCOING, 


House and Sign Painting 
DEPARTMENTS 


Under the Special Supervision of 


GEORGE HUDSON, JR. 


os 


THE PLUMBING, 


Steam and Gas Fitting 


DEPARTMENTS 
* Under the Special Supervision of 


ie THOMAS HUDSON. 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 


CORNER OF 
FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 
BROOKLYN. 


Established 1843. 


FIRST CLASS WORK. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers: to the advertisement of GrorGE 
Hvupson & Sons, on this page. The Messrs. 
Hupson & Sons are.so well known to most 
of oufcitizens that the mere mention of the 
firm is a sufficient guaranty that what they 
Claim to do in their line is always accepted 
‘as a faet by all who have been’ fortunate 
enough to secure their services in the past. 
As the season. is. now. approaching when 
houses are to be put in order, we would 
recommend all our readers to read their ad- 
-vertisement, and then leave their ordets at 
once.— Union. 

“We would call special attention to the ad- 
_Yertisement of Messrs. Hupson & Sons, who 
propose to do honse painting, plumbing, 
etc., in fust the right time—when people are 
away for their summer vacation. Those who 
have passed through the ordeal of house 
painting anid repairs, and suffered the incon- 
veniance aud illness incident to fresh paint, 
will appreciate their suggestion and serv- 
weer af Jcurnal. 

vi? ft 


BRE. HUDSON: & SONS, 











paipas Send for Girgular, | ae | 





i "Lor rset Fulton aud York Streets, 
‘oan 2 DOKLYN. 
Y TOW DB bite eh 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from Sant of Desbrosses and 
ees age “s — follow 





‘arrisburg, _Btisburg the West and 
Ors with —— attached, 9:80 A.M., 
7 aos" hi, * Sanday’, are ~~ South ia 
an ie ui v 
Fe pemnerivaie Air ir Line,” at 8:50 A.M, 3:20 and 
met M. And ire 


So andl P.M. Sunday 9 P.M, 
for Phila., 8:50, 9, 9:30 a Pan 
83 9P.M., and night. Sunday 7&8 0, an 
ensin; al 4 
Sunday 6:10 P. pa 
and second class ‘+ “9 


RE af al 
ape Sunday des 6:10, 7, 8, 
n. 


0's 390 ree and 6 
For New Brunswick, ana s:10 a. 3 , 12M., 2, 3, 4:10, 
6:10, 8:30, 9. M., and 12 night. Buinday 6d: 8:30; 01 an 


For ast Millstone, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 


2, 10:15 A. 


From F » Philadel aang rs Zh, ft 40, eb, 2 AS 2. 
Pere Ibe , cs sunday 
bab, 7s, 38, re = 1 OS, 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271, and 944 berate No.1 
Astor House, and foot of sbrosses and t 
atreets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. . Battery Place. 

_D. M. BOYD. J 
General Pass. Agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 


General Manager. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 











Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


1, ss Tron and Steel except the cushions, and 
pract ? indestructible. > ae 


2. The 8 ngs are of the best Tempered Cast St 
mi Lal form, whieh has proved to be the ef 


3. The beds are elastic al over alike. 
, cleaner, and more easily handled than 


& They ne vermin proof. 
Constant use —_—- sia years has not shown any wear or 


injury wi 
7. Should a spring a fail, it can be taken out and. another 
subtit a orn fe 


no tools but the fingers and without 
Steturbing: the rest of the bed. 
8. They are ——_ noiseless. 
is They are the most pleasantiy ly elastic bed ever known. 


adjust themselves to the form of the sleet and * 
rest and comfort Bhan anu otha. The 


tas” Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
reer oe no other bed has ever done. Special terms 
given for large orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. Every Bed warranted satisfactory in use or 
money refunded, Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 





THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN & CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 


limitation January Ist, 1874. In consequence ot 
hy which t ey now offer their 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 


AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY 1st, 1874. 


WM. H. LEE, 


ESTABLISHED (826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 
niture. 





No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fuiton St., 
near Church &t., N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We 
d iwith PA SPONGE. It is ebenner 
than Hair will eee fie double the length of 








t] 
We can ene to in a — one hundred churches that 
a Elastic e Cushions.” We invite in- 

caleaton, and willbe bleated to send eae roman referring 


3 ‘ a ae ouSE 


ad for the: sale “ot Parearg 





on street, =" 90. 
Bisse tron 
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Gonanercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


_ : 4 
TuE past week has not realized the hopes 


of a révival in business which were generally 
indulged in the previous week. ‘Business, in 
truth, bas been very dull in all departments, 
and, although the banks are getting ready to 


resume currency payments and ‘there ‘are 
many hopeful signs of better times, mer- 
chants are terribly pinched for money still, 
and it is only by a general. spirit of accom- 
modation that many serious failures have 
been prevented. The whole trouble hinges 
upon the Wall Street banks, and: until they 
resume their old custcm of paying. the 
checks of depositors, when required, ‘in- 
stead of certifying them, there will 
be no substantial improvement; for it 
is of little. consequence what the gen- 
eral condition of the country may 
be. If there be no legal currency with 
which debts can be paid and goods can be 
purchased there can be no. trade. But it 
must not be understood that business isat a 
dead standstill... The city retail trade is 
active, though hardly as much so. as usual 
at this season, and the jobbers are doing a 
fair business with the near-by trade, In all 
departments, however, there is a shrinkage, 
and no. one is desirous of increasing his 
stock, nor are the importers or. commis- 
sion houses particularly anxious to sell 
except for cash, The advantages of the 
present condition of things are that the 
panic came in season to check any undue 
expansion; and the early business, which 
was unusually large, had so considerably 
reduced the stocks of- jobbers that no-one is 
caught with -an overstock of- goods, while 
the generally adopted plan of shutting up 
some of the mills-and working -on short 
time in others so diminishes the supply of 
goods that prices are not likely to suffer a 
serious decline. 

In domestic goods there is but little doing 
except to supply the immediate demands of 
current trade; but no change of quotations 
have been made, though prices are regarded 
as merely nominal, and if any revision is 
made it will not be until the change in the 
monetary situation shall warrant a recom- 
mencement of general business. Atiy at- 
tempt to purchase on a larger scale would, 
of course, be met by an accommodating 
disposition, and a general marking down of 
prices would probably be the result; but 
at present no such disposition has been 
manifested, and all parties are waiting 
patiently for a turn in the tide. 

Unbleached sheetings aud sbirtings are in 

very limited demand, and the small sales 
which have been effected of popular makes 
of standard goods have been at unchanged 
prices. Agents recognize the uselessness of 
making reductions in prices when they 
would not be likely to tempt purchasers. 

The remarks we have made in relation to 
brown sheetings and shirtings will apply 
also to bleached goods of every description. 
The demund is only for small lots, to meet 
the immediate wants of trade, ‘and no 
change in quotations bas been reported. 

There is a more active demand for prints 
thaw for any other description of domestic 
cotton fabrics ; but the sales are in com- 
paratively small lots and confined most- 
ly to the more tasteful and attractive styles 
of standard makes. 

Worsted dress goods arevin fair “demand, 
but sites are*mostly in-small lots,:to keep up 
assortments. -Prices have undergone no re- 
vision. 

Woolen shawls have not maintained their 
prices so well as other goods, owing to the 
large auction sale which occurred during 
the week of a popular make. 

In cloths and overcoatings and in other 
descriptions of woolens for men’s wear the 
demand. is light and the sales small,.but 
there are no quotable changes of price. 

Fiannels are selling steadily, but, only in 
single bales, to renew assortments. No 
change of prices has been reported in these 
goods, 

Foreign goods are in the same condition 
as domestic fabrics; but the demand for the 
special descriptions of seasonable. goods 
which are required for the city trade oper- 
ates in favor of the importers, who do not 
find much difficulty in placing their import- 
ations- of fine woolens au dress goods 
at satisfactory prices, though generally 
they have’ been compelled to submit to 
a reduction. They cannot afford to 
keep their fashionable~ faticy colors, nor 
their silks and millinery articles, for they 
depreciate greatly in value when the season 
isovér. A large quantify of seasonable 
goods has, been ;pressed for sale at. auction, 
with not very satisfactory results to the im- 
porters. We hear of some re-exportations 
of silks from Boston ; and it is not-unlikely 
-—- re-exports will take place in New 

fork. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, October 27th, 1873. 
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CARPETS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering an elegant and extensive assortment of 


CARPETS, 


at the following 
Extremely Low Prices, 
Viz.: 


ENCLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.10 and $1.15 per yard. 


5-FRAME ENCLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN BRUSSELS, 
best qualities, $1.75 and $1.85. 


ELECANT MOQUETTES, 
only $3 per yard. 





ROYAL WILTONS, VELVETS, 


RUGS, MATS, OIL CLOTHS, 


Ers., Ero., 
at proportionately low prices. 


Broadway, 4th Av., 9th and 10th Sts. 


CBO NT, PRIZE COTTON, 








WHITE, hb AND TON 
x as Silke an Ae miner: a and the 





WM. HENRY SMITH & Co. 0. 


82 and 84 Worth Street. WN. 





eee oF 


& Oe i A LHD 
0. 


HAVE MADE 
rE eyt 7 HEDUCTIONS 


PRICES 


REAL INDIA cant HAIR. 


DAWES... 


Paris, a, Perla and New ¥c Yor DY- ADE 
POPLIN, MOHAIB, : eS 


SUITS 
WALKING “DRESSES. 


Elegant VELVET, CLOTH, CASHMERE 
Polonaise, Cloaks, ete., ete, 


PARIS and NEW YORK made 


HATS, BONNETS, 
MILLINERY ™ ARTICLES, 


from VIROT and others. 
LACES and EMBROIDERIES in-every variety. 
— 
A large invoice of , 


FANCY SILKS, 


$1 per yard, value $1.75. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS 


“fh all qualities, -at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. ° 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. MEARKS, 


SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 


We will exhibit on Monday in our different depart_ 
ments the folowing specialties 


FROM THE LATE AUCTION SALES, 


. ll marked in plain figures. 
eae opty, Black Gros Grain Silks, 95c., $1, 


Superb satin-finish Black gre Grain Silks, $1.75, 

$1.95, $2, and ote bargain: 

Superior quality Colored ‘Priam Silks, 95c., $1 
$12 and 8 e—-much und der usual rates. 7 i 

1,000 “_ — ~~ —_. and pe sanee. all styles 
and colors, 

Silk and Wool Popes and Seca 69e. and 75c. 

Cle Shades of Merinos and fine Cashmeres, 75c. 

All-Wool Serges and Diagonals, 65c., 70¢., and 75¢. 


Elegant Black Silk Suits, $65, $75, and $85. 
Very eat bw Silk Suits, velvet trimmed, passe- 
mee d fringe, $30, $140, and $169, Broadway 


Fall Colors in Ladies’ Suits, $15, $16, $18, $20, and $25. 
Fine Black Alpaca Suits, $10, $12, $15, $16, and $18. 


Bargains in Embroideries, Laces, and Hdkfs. 
A lot remnants Embroidery, half price. 
om Embroidered Edgings, 10c., 12c., 14c., 15c., 18¢. 


Wide Real Yak Lace, 18¢., 20c., 25c., 28¢., 80c. 


NOVELTIES IN FINE FRENCH MILLINERY AND 
TRIMMINGS. 
Fine Felt Hats in all the new shapes, 9c. 
Tremmen Round Hats and Bonnets, half Broadway 
prices 
vi fine Black Silk Bonnet Ab $1. and 
$2. 25, from auction, worth $2.50 per aa mae 


Best Black Bonnet Velvets, $2.25 io en. 

All-Silk Cloaking Velvet, $8.50, worth $12 per yard. 

Best Colored Bonnet Velvets, $1.50, $1.75, $2. 
BARGAINS IN UNDERCLOTHING AND CORSETS. 

1,000 Chemises, tucked front, lace trimming, 63¢. 

500 Night Gowns, tucked fronts, 9c. © 

Fine Muslin Chemises, Embroidered Edge and In- 
serting, $1.25. 

Closing out a lot of French-wove Corsets, 25c. 

Elegant Embroidered Corsets,$1.12 and $1.38, worth $2. 

ait Bat wm oety, Dos , Domestic, stic, and Notion De) 

many lots, well worth a 

cuieation 


ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH STREET. 


1673, FALL 1873.) ° 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER &CRANT, 
819 BROADWAY, 


Dally receiving NEW IMPORTATIONS OF 
LACES, pny rig ot DRESS 
MINGS, .ete.; ete. - NOVELTIBS in 





ents 
of ex- 





A. T. Stewart!” 





GOODS, ELEGANT Desens in OXYDIZED SIL- 
VER. 


PETER. STEWART. 
162 BOWERY, . 
“ust opening a magnificent lot of 

STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


in all the most desirable sha} 
pa rediy e pes and at most inviting 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


unsurpassed ~ iy dae in the city for quantity, 


rqaaliy, or patos 


Velvets and Velveteens, 
Black and Colored, at extremely low prices, 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 
replete with all the novelties. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, * 
Bracelets, Sets and Dreps, 
from 15c, up. 


KID GLOVES, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two-Button, 
TSe., 0c., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the 
new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in Opera and all the 
new shades. Has no equal. Only try one pair and 
you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


8 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
8 pairs best Three-Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen, 
LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher, and French, 
all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Barege, and 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 


FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEEFS, 
and FANS, in great variety. 

Also a splendid stock of 
UMBRELLAS, 


beginning with a good 7-rib crook stick, at 50 cents 
Nothing like it anywhere except at 


PETER STEWART’S, 


162 BOWERY, 
Between Broome and Spring Streets, N. Y¥. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is ready once more to warm the hearts and hands.o 
the Ladies and Children with his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED. FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


during the late crash, at less than the actual cost of 
the raw skins. He will offer handsome sets of 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With Black Spots,. 
MUFF, BOA, and BOX, 


at $1.45 and $1.65. 


The same for Misses, 


at $1.15 and $1.90. 


Megantly Lined with White Satin, 


at $2.25! 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, 
River Mink, Real Mink, . 
Squirrel, Seal, Alaska 
... Sable, Black Marten, 
Fons bys Lynx, 


“Fashionable Furs 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Altering and nd Repairing 
g2 thé'dest manner and at the lowest possible price. 
‘Third and Fourth Avenue Cars pass the door. Also 
the Grand. Street and Jersey City Oars pass within 
one block and a half. 


PET ER. STEWARTS, - 


162 Bowery. New York, 
Between Broome and Spring Sts. 
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apeekly Buches) Revirtr. 
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pxronTeD Exranaaty FOR “THE Somer 
H, K, THURBRR f& Q0y) 


15 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich st 
int and Y New York. _— 


GROCERS’ M MARKET. 


‘HE—The market is rea is r being atx naa 
puovant for sae sits aan. car 
ney to furt 


€ 

Li lower brovement are not i aun 
st ities, 1 vais are more liberal, butthe Cost laid 
down here is, above present v: mations. The demand 
from pe interior increases. phe. jobbing trade 


pein gl 
perrensed demand and in sym pathy wit po 
gelling at an advance and ha 


ve a further upward 
os ISH AND SALT. om Cod are in , Meera epee) 
e ment st 9 Fecent-d ‘ine. 
tractive, demand. ~ ot erring Me ee ou 
« Du @ 
muri fis firm. Live Suit intuit. desnana 


rices somewhat no . Bulk in good request 
and Arm. Other ay st 





aoe 
it 





erall stent marketis. pepens ane y 
Ele oods ua Fe: at a loss to the importer. 


MOLASSES.—There is but, little doing.in forei 
the trade demand being light and boilers ha 
mostly — work ae the season. Stocks are light an 

OGies have ‘been for the ay 
sales have. been for the 
cipal ets. There is but little egy oe Rikon but buy- 
ers have the advantage. Th arrival of New 
Crop New Orleans (a small lot; brought 73 cents per 
gallon at auction. The quali t 
private § mond 95 to 100 cents gt reallred for a small lot 


of choice. Lower price in fair de with 
further receipts. Choice od ¢ ee is in fair demand 
at gradually receding rates. 


B.—The receipts of New Crop. Carolina, tho 
wees are increasing and 7 are wer, one 
are receding at Charleston, > 

was thought to be damaging tlie ono 
downward turn, and the market then stiffened a Tie, 
ending definite heme ns ten in regard mages. 
The stock was re arge ray quality enerally 
good. Bast India| is. in sighs — and steady. 
sales for export foot up lar; a local 
is fair. Receipts of Carol im Ber 


UGARS.—Refined have A sonal 
ained, For the past three ne the marke: Soon 
eased demand absorbing 


moderately active, the incr 
= ‘eh he road Reine " ea baw pow freosgties®. 

e production is being gradu: fu 
e . with a differ- 


good reques mi 
able activit; ‘est. for two or three 
days. Holders are free sellers and the business has 
been mainly on a cas asis e receipts are toa 
fair extent, and the stock has lessened but little and 
is large for the season.. As we are n the close 
of the fall trade, low prices are expected to rule. 
SYRUPS.—A reduction in values brought forward 
large purchasers, and the entire surplus has been 
taken, with sales to a considerable extent in ad’ 
of production. Prices are low, butthe market gains 
in strength and tone and are proving. 
Sugar Drips are in good demand and steady. Sugar 
House is in very small supply and firm. 
SPICES.—Prices of all kinds are steady, with a light 
distributive demand and nothing doing in invoices. 
Pepper has an upward tendency. 
TEAS.—There is not much doing in invoices and 
put little in lines. Holders insist on full. prices ar 
urchasers only operat esent wants. 
reens are scarce and Japans ‘ec supply. Oolongs 
e de! pene. from re- 
ks — § ee 
: eeu of the h 
sunters to the mae + - 





consumption, part! 


of Coffees, diverting consunte; on ot 
Teas. 





GENERAL MARKET. © 


eee D eT URES. Erc.—The The Fiour r market has been 
irregular, with more activity at the lots for the low « 
grades for shipp a ar closed 
Sasier, with concessions on 1 medium funk grades to 
‘The 


has been eis etre of d 
shipping aaiiee are scarce, but ad 
the: ma outhern is in Tent est, but 
mo arate pag hit are pretty ay. Revetae 
for the wee t; “ameiaciene, 

bbls. bbl es. e 


Flour is ports, ene in b 
Fiour etd dull and decidedly 
limited ty dah and quiet at unehan 
Meal steady, with a moderate deman 
request. I'he market for Wheat has ruled somew 
irregular, but lower, and closed a shad 
higher than at 








v 

e » 
e middle of the week. The exports } 
have been oceres, in Lorety oro A pas ae 
shipping margins, the ad ce rates 
wt ine a firmer ruling of aes and. nae Winoee 

heat sells slow; but as the su Sfosints ein la 

with confidence. 
1,661,788 bush. 





batty ts. ee 
peel wets ged 


The 
sro, but closed poe ee niet . ¢ a to the advance 
reights, Receipts, 1 1,650 41 b ring 
fer . Oats have been 








pin ste acaueenbas — Bricks ply 
and freely offered. The market cannot 7 yin 
tive, although large oe of orders are on hand. 
Cement is in fair request and steady. Hair quiet, as 
[ several weeks . Glass is quiet; aft atonks ne zo light, 


t for the 
bing demand at fav ues. Lamberte aii 
active; but business. is not up to 





active and _ pri 
Builders’ , ana 
teady, tn tight st0om, aia limited de- 


COTTON .—The market has ruled a ixreqular, but t gen- 
erally lower, the quotations being less for 
months past. The sto t) a same and partial ce cases 
tion of many of the ls has poner are _ 
spinning demand; but with her Liverpool 
and active there was an increased hen oon for ° cet 
late in the week. _ For future delivery th xport 
PR ip Atte a 

pressed for a sa! 
at the ports show e a oft from last year, but me nes 
Feat wonenee on hy Shie atket. Receipts, 21,591 bal 

s 


oe ; 
HIDES-A D LEATHRB—The trad 
Fuvee fs ts nite light-and pees are fe somewhat nomial nal 
and ab bales. There is aot emach demand for aes 
sole at oy ae and E Hemlock Fogg” Es inactive, —_ 
ise sides and 374 rolls. ve 
at VE STOCK.—The market for Beeves has been 
ull a sluggish throughout the week, although the 
athe dep are not as large as during the previous week. 
+ Cepression is owing to-bu tion te hol as, off for still 


rates, under the ttleare v 
Blonty atthe W West, and will be #6 orward to. the 
Prien oaers not being able or inclined to hold them. 


est, and firmness 
arom 436 pound. 
Live oes ne minal at 4% t0 § oemtse® 
demand and Sane at et to 7 cents for all 


HOUS.—The market for Cooperage 


request 
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Financial, 


THE PRESIDENTS BANKING 
POLICY. 





WHATEVER doubts there may be in some 
respects as to the President’s views of 
finance, there are two points in regard to 
bank policy concerning which he has ex- 
pressed himself distinctly. He has declared 
his purpose to recommend the next Con- 
gress to abolish the legal-tender reserve re- 
quirement, and also to repeal the law im- 
posing restrictions upon the banks as to the 
amount of notes which they may issue. 
These two measures, if adopted by 
Congress, will remove many of the 
evils under which the people are now 
suffering. The question of an adequate 
reserve to meet cash demands and be pre- 
pared for special emergencies properly be- 
longs to the banks themselves; and after 
their notes are suitably guaranteed, as is 
already the fact, it should be left wholly to 
their own discretion, without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the Government. It is 
by the very terms of the banking business a 
variable question, and can never be deter- 
mined beforehand by any stereotyped rule. 
Theestablishment of such a rule has proved 
to be productive of far more evil than good. 
It cripples the power of the banks to help 
the people just when help is most needed. 

So also the limitation upon the amount 
of circulation that the banks may issue 
serves to make our currency system inelastic, 
having no power to adapt its volume to the 
necessities of business. The removal of 
this restriction, accompanied by a system of 
prompt redemption, would allow the cur- 
rency to expand according to the wants of 
the people, and then again to contract 
whenever it should be in excess of these 
wants. It would regulate itself. 

We trust that the President will see no 
occasion to alter his publicly expressed 
views on these two points in respect to 
bank policy. The practical sense of the 
great body of business men fully concurs 
with his views. Let us have them in the 
form of law, and then we shall have a bet- 
ter banking system. 





PRESENT DUTY. 


THE way to make easy times is as clear as 
daylight. 

Let every man or woman who owes money 
pay it at once, if it is possible. 

Be willing to make a sacrifice in order 
to meet promptly all your engagements. 

Stop grumbling at the faults or mistakes 
of others, and attend faithfully to your own 
affairs. 

Deal fairly, leniently, and cheerfully with 
all persons who owe you or are in pecuniary 
trouble. 

If you are out of debt, thank the Lord; 
and then go round among your friends, and 
enemies too, if you have them, and render 
them all the assistance in your power. 

Don’t hoard your money; but loan it or 
use it to relieve the needy, on the same prin- 
ciple as you would give bread to the needy 
in a day of famine. 

Do what you can in every way to relieve 
pecuniary distress, to check the current of 
financial embarrassments and restore public 
confidence. 

If you are a bank officer or director, don’t 
be cross a minute. Smile, as a Christian 
duty, from morning till night. Give an en- 
couraging word, if possible, to all, and by 
all means strain every nerve to help all 
who need it. 








MONEY MARKET. 


THE general condition ot floancial affairs 
has somewhat improved, and the banks are 
generally returning to the old custom of 
paying the checks of their depositors in 
currency, while the Treasury Department is 
ectually making arrangements to pay out 
small sums of silver as a substitute for paper 
currency. The Treasury Department has 
increased the greenback circulation by 
drawing upon the retired $44,000,000 
to the extent of $4,250,000. There 
is no longer any premium paid for 
greenbacks by the brokers, and money 
is procurable on good collaterals at 7 per 
- cent, interest on call loans, The Associated 
Banks of New York have resolved to use 








no more loan Certificates in their settlements 
at the Clearing House after the Ist of No- 
vember. A good many of the suspended 
firms have already resumed business and 
others are preparing to resume, ‘The largest 
of the dry. goods suspensions, that of Peake,: 
Opdyke & Co., has resumed business; and 
the principal suspension in Philadelphia, 
that of E. W. Clark & Co., has resumed 
again. It is understood that of the 
New York firms that were forced to 
suspend Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have 
arranged for going on again, and that 
the other large suspended banking bouses 
will soon follow. But, in. spite of these 
favorable circumstances, we are under the 
necessity of reporting that in Wall Street, 
the seventh week of the panic opens upon 
amore unsatisfactory condition than at any 
time since the troubles commenced. The 
stock market was greatly depressed, and all 
the advance which had been. gained 
from the depressions of the last month 
were lost. A ‘very gloomy feeling 
pervaded the Street on Saturday, and 
at the close of the Stock Exchange 
prices had fallen off to the extent of 3 to 8 
per cent. on the whole list, the greatest de- 
cline being in what are called the Vanderbilt 
stocks, which, from beivg the favorites of 
speculators and the most stable of all the 
active stocks, have come to be the weakest 
and most difficult to “ carry” of any on the 
list. The cause of this decline in Lake 
Shore, New York Central, Harlem, and 
Western Union, which are usually called 
the Vanderbilt stocks, was the recent 
“awful disclosures” in relation to the 
irregular practices of some of the Van- 
derbilt clique in the management of 
the Union Trust Company and the Lake 
Shore Railroad. Beyond the defalcations 
of the late secretary of the Union Trust 
Company, which there are no reasons for be- 
lieving any one besides himself participated 
in, there have been no official exposures of 
any wrong having been done by anybody; 
but two of the New York newspapers having 
declared war against the Vanderbilts, on 
account of some personal grievance, they have 
succeeded in creating such a feeling of alarm 
as to the soundness of the institution with 
which they are and have been connected 
that a fresh panic has broken out, the influ- 
ence of which has affected disastrously all 
other railroad companies and money insti- 
tutions generally. This has rendered it 
more difficult to borrow money on securities 
which are unquestionably good, and the 
necessity of selling stocks which cannot any 
longer be carried on a margin has caused a 
depreciation of current values to a most dis- 
astrous extent. Except for this most un- 
fortunate turn of affairs on the Stock Ex- 


change, the financial aspect of affairs would 
be much brighter than it is. 

The difficulty iu relation to the Union 
Trust Company and the Lake Shore has 
grown out of the bankruptcy proceedings 
against the firm of Geo. Bird Grinnell & 
Co., and it will be along time before the 
actual losses of the two companies can be 
known. Another cause of trouble was a 
loan of $1,750,000 made by the Union Trust 
to Lake Shore during the presidency of the 
late Horace F. Clark, for which Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the present resident of Lak . 
Shore, is held accountable e by the public 
The Commodore has shown his entire con- 
fidence in the ability of Lake Shore to pay 
its obligations by assuming the debt him- 
self and giving Harlem stock as se- 
curit for it. This. was entirely 
satisfactory to the receiver of the 
Union Trust Company ; but it failed to sat- 
isfy public sentiment, and the lack of confi- 
dence in the Vanderbilt stocks was shown 
by New York Central selling down to 854, 
Lake Shore to 61, Western Union to 51}, 
and Harlem to 105. There were unfavorable 


rumors about Toledo, Wabash, and Western, 


which caused that stock to fall off to 874; 

and Ohio and Mississippi drop to 284, in 
consequence of a large block of stock, which 
had been carried by John Stewart, Jr., and 
some others, generally known as “‘ the 'Wil- 

liam-street clique,” being thrown upon the 
market. 

The Stock Exchange looked very blue at 
the close of the week,and prices dropped to 
a level which makes them a very tempting 

urchase for those who can oon pay Ox for yaaa = 
old them a short time. 
affected than any other speculative pat ne 
the reason that it is most held abroad, by 
parties who can afford to hold it. 

The price of gold has varied but little 
from 108} to 108§ during the week, and the 
large gains in specie from Europe have had 
but little effect upon the price. 

In all the regular dividend-paying stocks 
and in Government securities there is a 
lower range of prices; but no. decline has 
taken place which shows any lack of confi- 





device Or any serious Soreantarers in obr 
financial system. 
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First National............ or 210 
Fourth National.......... 90 92 
Ninth National,............ — 100 
Bank. and Brok. Ass......— 0 
German American........5:— 94 


2 

Howzs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as. Incorporated and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on an! 
point’ at current rates, with immediate. re- 
turns. Special attention. paid to. choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc.,ete., for Investors. 


WANTED. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC and other bonds, in ox. 
cult oe o bonds ex. 


change for mineral, 
arpa the BRAS OL AEE ERO mate Deal 
siepertor ¢ City, Wisconsin, mi an 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair..Rate of Interest. 








-_-— 4 
We have every facilityfor the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, s0 as to » yield from 8 to 
10 per cent, i d by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all ph merece 
Brera ka ast its smmauns ot he enn 
aay Gecine eae Bas ‘ al brad my Dee pines M4 lender 


By permission we sx m 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 


Hartford 
TRUSTEES OF TRINITY COLLEG 
THE REV. GEORGE 8. M RY, be eet Col- 


Mrssns. M. H. MALLORY 508. oon 


Messrs. WINSLOW, LANIER c 
York Cit asi Sctd 


RS. FLETCHER - 
Seka, Eade & a aconing), Indian. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CITY STOCKS. 


| 


CITY SEVENS. 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. 
toa M Gyre 
ELIZAB skin dl 

For Sale to ae below 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 NASSAU 8ST. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAILROAD . BONDS, 
ja My pando Yeslety of of cheiae Honda to ig make . 


subscrip ion 5 7 Ng orders * 
aaa and railroad stocks, and oe Goverament 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, - §& D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
NOTES and T. TRAN ELI 

















Be labis in all the princi, 
TRANSF. OF ‘M0. ETE TE wo 
PE Sy the Besa 


Accounts of Coun 
on favorable hai 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. | «. 


Nos. 3% and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas, N. J, HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


THE 1OWANOAN AND S Thusr'c easiest will i 


vest money On first-class 
ble cami-en Tien mae in New ¥. oe. om 
cid y the ba York and 
if fF, 


{0° Deo Motnes, Town. re 
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TEXAS © PACIFIE 


RAFLWAY COMPANY, 


Chartered by the United States Government, 





First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BOND S, 
Authorized by Acis of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 


AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT.STATE 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by 2 SINKING FUND ang 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company's 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip. 
ment franchises, etc., including upward of 15,000,0:9 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road, 
J. EDGAR PRN and 
SAMUKL M. FELTO } “ne 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, penn of Company. 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructeq 
on the Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operati 
peration. 
From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 

Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
at rate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from Sap 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund tobe derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT, 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
the bonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do. 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur. 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 

H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 


B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 
ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH ee Pa 





DIRECT 
yy, F: Ni ORS. §. DA 18, 
AVERY ISAAC WAIX 
ex JNO. B. DRAKE, 
SON STAG. H. G. POWERS, 
MOGREGOR ADAMS, 1. B, SIDWAY 
JNO. MCCAFFERY, 
H. i JNO. DEKOVEN, 
0. W. POTTER. 


Fr 
L 8.80 SIDWAY, Pres. m3 24 VFres't. 
BY Sang 2 Las Madison Sta co Paone 
ne atthe ud oy of a tene clay: 


vestments for {ndividuals, 
societies. 


won successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
one Carine the past twelve yearsis the promise of 


‘Sank ‘is m 
funds, and, when 
ments in ‘moderate 
ordinary” time necessary nto > complete 4 real Sstate 
oan. 

All notes are made with interest coupons Fam bed 
ae — Ag July and are secured by deed of 

Full perticulars and forms of papers will be fur- 
nished upon application. Refer to Bank of New 
York, New York; Geo. 8. Coe, President so 
Exchange National Bank, New 
cock, President United States mpany, 
Rew fox: ah and to banks and Cuelnend men gene Y 





Riles to Investors. 


Soe for sale the following 
136, real estate first mortgage 0 per cent. bon 





10 bigs. meeed oye io ity Coal an 
5,000 Cairo Oly @ per cent. 30 years. 
50,000 City Vincennes (Ind.) 6 per cent, 20 years. 
INST OW's WILSON, 
76 William st. 
10 TO 12Pf PER CENT. LOANS 


propert: Send for cit- 


cular to arto Wek Ted TRIPE, i Minneapolis, Min 


?’ TO 12 PER CENT. 
City, and Schoo 
penta a Seorialty tee Le peed: maf tT ds 
sold, pe Mory Tm ns wit! By or take same 
cash {aT Send for Price List. 
eee td LAW ow MUNICIPAL BONDS ay of al 








Jota House of Henry Ciews & CO., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accom” 
dations granted usnal with City Banks; in ins = 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily <4 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Trelan 








Seotiand, and a Continent. velers’ an 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
T the world, \ 








F.8 


ASSETS 


RICH 


J. M. Srt 
W. H. C. 


(From Speci: 


THE | 


OF T 


Hos. 20 
CAPITAL 


‘ 
‘ 





IS ORGAN! 
of the State o 
in hand, inclu 
fied cash valu 
bankers, mel 


A. F. WILLY 


John 


No. £ 


Gold and ¢ 
checkas sight, 

Interest allo 
Four per Cen 
month, 

ALL CHEC 
THE CLEAR 
ON DEPOSIT 

Certificates 
bearing Four 7 

Loans negot 

Orders pron 
of Governmer 


Collections | 
and Canada. 


SAUN 
& 


BANK 
No. {1 
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THE 


vaw 7 2 


MUTUAL ul 1 
INSURANCE C0.,. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAT, 


NEW youn 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 








(From Special Bankers’ Circular for 1871, 72, and-73.) 


THE LOANER'S BANK 


Nos. 20 and 22 Nassau Street. 
CAPITAL, - $500,000, 


SUBJECT TO INCREASE TO 
$1,000,000. 


Is ORGANIZED UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER 
of the State of New York, for loaning upon pot bn 
in hand, including Life Insurance Policies, with certi- 
fied cash value ; keeping accounts of savings» banks, 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, es, ref- 
erees, and others; making collections; advane 
upon and negotiating securities of first-class for the 
account of sa and corposstions: — 
cent. per um in t on curr pon yee oe —— 
sie. Peentc on Om special 


deposits 
An years’ experience in this nk, encoded! 
| Aa YEARS UNDER GENERAL STATE AND 
TIONAL LAW, although likewise successful, en- 
ables me to claim thes for stockholders and custom- 








Orders executed, but no STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
permitted at the risk of the Bank or its officers. 
DORR RUSSELL, President. - 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


ARTHUR F. ha ae Vice-President Home Ins. 
Co. of New York. 

= S Ye SCRIBNER, Secretary of State of 

w Yor 

Hon. JOHN F. HUBBARD, JR., of Norwich, N. Y. 

EDGAR F. BROWN, No. 22) Broad dway. 

SHEPHERD F. KNAPP; of 

ARCHIBALD M., BLIss, of 


A. F. WILLMARTH, de 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





rN President.” 





Gola and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks} sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a ‘the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE,. AND ARE REVEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Depos’t issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
-s Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


Collections made on all parts of the United. States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
ALVIN SaunpeR®, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Josx A, HaRvENBeran, member ‘New York, . ock 
Rxchange, 


ASOLD TWELVE Par Gout 


¢ CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN ENCY, which has 
tonne for Tranees-Guoiizas, Whee G Orphans, Min. 
Ministers’ Wi M 








Dollant ters’ Wives, and others llions 
Ts, and neverlost_a cent, is still securing to 
ole Lesa ——, Net ees Per Sone 0 on its 2 


ce a 


swine ait z co... 
BANKERS... 


No. 9 Wall Street, New Yorks. 2] 
wr GardRisGE Pasar Mewes. on Date Busnes: | 








A WOMAN'S PREJUDICE. 


It is astonishing, the extent to which a 
‘| prejudice ‘will sometimes warp our better 
judgment. We can see its influence in the 
‘history of lifé insurance; in the difficulties © 
with bich its advocates have had to’ con- 
tend, and which now sometimes stand so 
much;i in its way that a good deal of patient 
labor is required to remove them. Yet 
thlete is no‘better: evidence of the intrinsic! 





value of life insurance than the fact that, - 


inspite of oppositig /préjudice, its principle, 
as well as its practice, has everywhere 
gained the good opinion of the public; a 
good opinion based not upon theory or 


- promises alone, but upon those benefits re- 


sulting from it which have been actually 
enjoyed by families in every village and city 
of the Union. Women have been the most 
numerous recipicnts of these benefits.. Most 
of our life insurances have been made on 
their bebalf, and the larger part of twenty 
million dollars,.the sum now. paid yearly by 
our life insurance system -for its-losses by 
death, is paid to women, many of whom, 
without this fortune, would be poor: and 
needy, and perhaps destitute of every com- 
fort which makes life respectable or enjoy- 
able 

Yet, strange to say, nearly all the preju- 
dice which is now found existing against 
life insurance is the prejudice of women. 
Some of them tell us that the act of insuring 
life is an effort on the part of their husbands 
to counteract the decrees of Providence! 
But that man who does all that he knows 
how to do in the way of duty is the only 
one who-has any right to trust in Provi- 
dence; and those women. who think that 
they have a warrant for their prejudice in 
the decrees of Providence will have to 

. acknowledge that the good which has re- 
sulted from life insurance would never have 
been permitted had it been in opposition to 
the Providential will. 

It is a fact that this prejudice against 
life insurance exists in the minds of many. 
intelligent women. They thoughtlessly carry 


“on a blind war against the insurance system. 


They dislike to have anybody think of the 
future, in. connection with an insurance 
policy. Their sensitiveness revolts against 
the foresight of husbands and fathers wlio 
desire to have their lives insured. You 
may hear them, as good as they are pretty, 
crying out, with a comical and foolish in- 
dignation : “ You are selfish, since you wish 
to die before me.” 

No! madam, no man wishes to die; but 
every man knows that he must die, sooner 
or later. Your husband should precede 
you, according to the natural order. When 
he received you in marriage, he agreed to 
protect and aid you through lifeé—not only” 
through all his life, but through all yours. 
Every child born in your union is by nature 
dependent upon him. He owes to you, and 
also to his: sons and to his daughters, that 
instrument of work, that consolation of re- 
pose, that indispensable element of life 
which we call capital. Let him pay this 
debt. Itis just as sacred as other debts; 
and, although you may: have resolved to 
die, like the widow in India, upon the 
funeral pyre of your husband, you must re- 
member that children are made to survive 
their father. And the father, in view. of 
his own death, will find consolation in the 
fact that he has protected his children by a 
life insurance policy. 

One of the agents of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, writing from Maine, 
says: “I paid a policy of the Equitable to 
the wife of a coal merchant who died sud- 
denly of apoplexy.. She had always disap- 
proved of ber husband’s life insurance; and 
when heeffected it he told her that, although 
he knew she was opposed to it, he felt it to 
be his duty to provide for her future, in case 
be should die suddenly ; and,, besides, he 
wanted his; daughters to have a liberal 
education, which his life insurance money 
Would furnish, if nothing more. But the 
wife was 80 strongly prejudiced against 
life insurance that no reasoning of the 
husband could ‘satisfy’ her that ‘he’ was 
doing /right.. When he died, his_) business 


| delitsiwéerelarge. and his estate was found to 
*béliftsolvent.--Then the time came for me 


to'Pay4}-the'wadow the insurance money. I 





Life 





called upon her, ana found her very much | 
affected. She said: ‘I realize that my bus- 


band was right, and I was wrong. Howl} . 


regret that I discouraged him about his in- 
surance,’ I appreciate now how wise and 
affectionate he was to make this provision’ 
for me and the children. It is all we have 
left.’” In justice to this misguided woman, 
the agent says: “She became immediately 
a firm and enthusiastic advocate of life in- 


‘surance, and» she has assisted me several 


times in effecting an insurance in families 
where the wife was prejudiced _against_ 
it” 








INSURANCE, 








* OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


‘MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Oompany, submit the following Statement of iis 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


Pregieme: received on Marine —_. from Ist 


January, 1872, to 3ist Dec.. 1872.......... $5,918,019 95 
Prembens on — not 8 off ist Jan- 

UREA, “TOTB.. ean esceee cM eccacogades. wee 2,070,659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
Mar = Fire Risks disconnected with 
ine 





: THE izg 
PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 921 Chestnut St. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,643 15. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL, 
Invested in the United States and 
City Loans, Railroad Bonds, etc. $1,238,979 25 
In cash on hand and in Trust Gom- 


new eiddeaesdjy caadaaees 729 Tt 
iy rm Ground Rents, and xn 
‘Real Estate in the city of Phila- 
delphia....... 4. . 1,650,331 25 
In Preiifamn Notes, Secnrea “by 
MOM Sos tadscssst os wanawee 663,031 17 
In Loans on Collaterals... 79,159 70 
. = Payments due Com- 
etaakud  kadevhas adaccaceinn 49,274 76 
In! Scrip Dividends held by Com- 
OI Es. 5 <n didn sugomaseddaddasaes 284,969 53 
In Interest on Loans due and ac- 
CRMOG 5s Ns BFFs FES oc ce ccc cece 41,167 7° 
Assets, January 1, 1873........... $4,130,643 15 


The Penn is one of the oldest Life Companies 
in the country. 

It has made dividends annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

Tt is managed economically, selects its risks 
carefully, pays its losses promptly, andis liberal 
in its requirements generally. 

Its dividends may be applied to reduce the 
Premium the second year or to increase the 
Tnsurance. 

Its policies ~ non-forfeiting after the third 
ann pence 

MUEL C. HUEY, Presiden 
SAMUEL, E. STOKES, HS. STEPHENS, 
ice-President. Second Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR — HENRY AUSTIE, 
Secretary. 
J. W. IREDELL, .~ R. Sup’ tof Western Agencies, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 
States, with whom liberal arrangements will be 
made. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Insurance Co. 


R51 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 





Capitat, $300,000. 
insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


* JAMES BRYOK. 
DANIELS. MILLER. 








marked off from Ist January, 1872, 
to 3gst December, 1872...........0-ceeceeees $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,389,844 3* 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,707 60 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Rock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks.............. $8,443,730 06 
Loans, secured ——— a otherwise..... 8,480,300 00 


Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages......-. 217,000 09 
ea and sundry nh and ‘claims due the 
any, estimated at...............see0+ 

Premium Notes and lst Receivable Wemeaacta 2,755,374 14 

otal Amount of Assets. ...........0:eeeeeeees $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 


profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 


representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$list December, 1872, for which eertificates will be issued 
on and after Toesday, the First of Apri) next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOUN D. JONES, JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. kB. J. HOWLAND. 
W.'H, H. MOORE. BFNJ. BABCOCK, 
HENRY COIT. ROBT. B. MINTURN. 
ply CURTIS. ORDON W. BURNHAM 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CH 
LOWELL HOLBROOK. GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON 
R. by WESTON. WILLIAM H. WE 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRA § Naas 


, P. PILLOT. 
WILLIAM F. DODGE. 
AVID LANE. 


WM. prune 


? R’ CHA 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn. OSTA 
©. A. HAND, AS. H. MARSHALL. 


SON D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
$1 000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 
Brauch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BRGOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H.LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


MUEL D. BABCOCK, JAM SPR ASR. 
NJ. G. ARNOLD, HIRé M BARNEY, 





illest ily 
Surplus = - = °- 


A, A. LOW, LAWRENCE TURN ORE, 
e B. CHITTENDEN A SHEPPARD GANDY. 

M. SWAN SAMUKL A. SAW YER, 

PNURY O. BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D. MORGAN 
WILLIAM M. VAIL. AMES LOW, 
THEODORE I, HUSTED, WILLIAM BRYCE 
GEO, & STEP ON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
D. H. ARNOL), WELLINGTON CLAP 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY £. SPAULDING. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINF, 
JAS. FREELAND, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
Cc. J. WREY, GBWORGE MOSL 
JOHN D, MAI JOHN H. EARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY EYRE, 

OUBB, CHAILES H. Boora, 

ate T, COLEMAN, wit H,. HURLBOT, 
GEO. W. L. 


RD MARTIN 
BRADISH JOHN=ON, 
a NGHAM, 


N 
SHERMAN HARTWEL L, 
NSON 
ARTHUR W. BE? ON. COR 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B.C. TOWNSE 3ND. Recrsiary. Agency Dept. 
BRAM M, RIREY. Booretary, Local Dept 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





- MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


~w - Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


th HALSEY, ‘Secretary. 
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SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Oo., 


NOS. 31 A D 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


SS 


I i sect etrere eens Fe 
INCOM: 8S Looe 


ROBERT 1. CASE, President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


—— 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, @4 & RG NASSAU St. 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - = ~ = - $6,000.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER WIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - <= $8,000,000. 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





























CHARLES STANTON... om, UB). @ | Bs Re Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
JAMES DLEACHL... cb. .-20 4 ..8-8--d boast President antee and-Indemnity Co. 
isING. WD . tbocdebect ant, str: N. 
BORON F. GOODRIDGE... °. Cant e 'N 
HUGH _ eee D. d Slip, N. ¥. 
JOHN B, KITOHING Pee Aces EERE E Danc e & 
8B. HUNTER pronceens rchant, d N. ¥. 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL.. .- Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. 
Ez. 4 Dl npatcntshonesevsstganisend cosenckeeesiaeeee Merchant, 331 Broadway, N. 
EMMI, «035 ce. acess’ copworspsdnlcccdecuecwe oot H. B. Claflin & Co., N. 
Tessic i Nn ete as cere President N:O. National Bank, New Orleans, La. s 
COA Fh ac cctto ds Meth ABI the +> croccnscccngscoccconccscceee> o9ee Merchant. 


*? AnD Oruers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 
party himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to Lpeeg 75, or representatives on his previous 


death, with certain important benefits never before y © 
1. The policy contains a vositive stipulation of an cqultableg ‘definite surrender yalne, which may be with- 
main the Epa ed Qual interest 


asin in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it may rem: ap aD Levee at 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than5 per cent. JG a@ complete year as the average interest of 
company’s investments in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. 

2. To ev ey. such policy is attached a table anaiyzing the oremion per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
parts, foreach year of its possible existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal ci insurance to be done by the company in 
each year: 3d, the se//-ineurance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 

The rates of premicm and tables attached to tne policies have been calculated Ls the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, E.izur Wricst, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massac 

For Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of ‘its Agencies. To successful men 
desirable territory will be given. 


' HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH wadalirti ci po. 5g 6th Avenue. 








CASH CAPITAL, - ° tie hig $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, oes fee $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, - SRS Ao Freer ce. $365,564 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing ue Assets of the ee on the Ist day of July, 1873 : 
Cash tay Batti. on\nisebcndodes- + eng, «00 soned bob san ob fobs Shiadé 080 ccmeca lamang ols occccqsataptetiapeces $231, i 
Bondsand Mortgages, being first iien on real estate 2 ae 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value ot pe ties 
United States Stocks (market Value) ....--++--seccccrscercccsccesececsccss +8 
State Bonds (market value).......ceccccecseccercccsevscdovccces 
Interest due on Ist July, 1872.. 
Balance in hands of axcats. 
Billsreceivable........--++--+sescecsecesseerstovecesessscves 
Salvages and other miscellaneous itemS......--+++++.0-++ s+: 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office ........... 





































CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Look pr wine cipal fen feotaees ft this Company are MENT, 
ind LiBBRALIT TY TO. Hoeical Mae 

am of Life amd Endowment Polictes Issued, 
JOHN KE. K. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. SB, Secre' 
B PEATILLIAM D, WHITING, Actuary, 


ACCIDENTS. 





Insure in the TRAVEL 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO 
NSW YORK CIty. 
TEB-ORIGIAL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE 


@owanp W. Lauasat, M.D., Txaninen 














[October 1878, 
———_—_————Rae 
T'wenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nous. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1878 


$18,689,747 86 





Premiums and annuities * > 2 - $6,308,900 62 
Interest received and accrued . . ° 1,206,506 43 
é 7,515,407 05 
DISBURSEMENTS santa 
a 
Losses by Death $1,408,519 87 
oerenine and Return Premiums on Canceled ’ Policies . 2,268,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and sgenty Expetions - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc, ° 255,185 49 
——-——. 4,630,311 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andon hand - - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York Btate, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 7 88), - 4,140,518 95 
rx in New York City Bank Stocks “(market value 
827 50), cost = - 41,549 00 
Real oi Estate : - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds ard Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies sesigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - - 11,800,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
— verly ond ccmni-semninal premiums, ave subsequent to Jan. 1, en pe “ 
7 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $200,000, . in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - eiiise) © Ante ict 29,083 08 
Tnterest accrued to January 1, 1873 - = © © «© «© 112,152 38 
—\——— 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - - + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to aad 1, ve - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existin ng policies i insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Mr ae 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, non- Participating - 5 per cen 
Carlisle net premium) - - "9 418,926 46 
Balance: of Retorn Reeminm of 1872, payable during the year 
181,436 76 
$20,024,575 22 


1873 - - 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re: - 


versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversiou 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

ing the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


HENRY K. BOGERT 
JOHN MAIRS anes 20 South Stre Sueot 

WM. H. APPLETON piston & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLL sid ollins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 


WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & ), 100 Wall Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY FoR Gee Broad Street. 
CHAS L. (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street 
EDWARD MARTIN (&, Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 33 ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT a Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN Claflin & Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co), 78 Warren Street. 
CORNELIUS R. ERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 


WILLIAM B. BEERS, Vice-President of of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
pe sop R. Bogner: one | Medical 
WRIGHT, M.D., Assist Medical Examine. 
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Agents Wanted: A 


a 


READ! READY! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
: pore | 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Jr ig an undoubted fact and as capable of | 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with THe INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and_really valuable premiums than 
are offered Or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. ' ‘ 

We go iurther, and allege that no subscriber 
wang other weekly religious journal published 
m this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. ° 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
ove, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we ate Concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 

WHAT DOES A’ NEW SUBSCRIBER 
GET? 

For $8.25 he will receive THE INDEPEND- 
ext for one-year, published in its present 
form, la‘ge quarto, so put together, pasted 
and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select: 

1s, The two beautiful chromos, ‘t Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick bindex’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish, and. are indeed exquisitely. beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
mavy different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter's great 
dil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact that 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be. obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x86 inches. 

8d. Ritchie’s equa'ly valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engray- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished authors of the United 
States, 

4th, Ritchie's splendid steel engraving 
of “President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th: Tlie superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
competion . 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 
It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F.B. Carpenter. It is now 
being printed. in THIRTY DIfFERENT COLORS, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


BEAUTIFUL, SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHIC ART. Re 
A very large edition will be ready for de- 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby te 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres- 
ent year. 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor. 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and .uncanyassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 


canvassing @ pledsant recreation, but very) 
profitable. We cannot offer every sabscrib-. 


er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we -an give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we. now haye and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get & host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 
and coniributors send us the names of any 
peisons who are engaged nm canvassing, or 
any who would be likely toengage .« the 
work. Let all woo desire an agency anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 





t SPECIAL NOTICE. .21 





Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever execuied 
in’ America--entitled * The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has.a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 


net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thelast two only 


are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems svew to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when tt will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the:money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of .THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and alt, let 
us hear from you t 








A Proclamation to Everybody’ 


| AMAGNIFICENT PRESENT for 1873 


It is a well-known fact that there are m 
things that cannot bé done in a day, though, 


as the world grows older, the new and vari- 


; ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render 


short and: easy some processes that 
have been slow.and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil-painting was so much of 8 rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores gre lined with pictures 
80 nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
igas good as g painting: in oil ; indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by. the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began, to think of adding to 
our already.long and valuable list.of premi- 
umssome ¢liromo that should beso really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us'so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious, that we at once 
decided them to be.just what we wanted. 
These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G@. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws, It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,’ and yet so 
beautiful, that.all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 


They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and |) 


are being printed in twenty difierent colors, 
from as many different stones, cack color of 
the finest material; and altogether inaking 
two of the best ana most beautitul chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 


4 would readily sell at the picture. stores for 


$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tae InvE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to nner Sor these coamne We 
are offering EXTRA inducemenis to agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business, 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,” 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
ER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraning aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of onE 
new subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
on for two years and send. us srx dollars. 
We absoluvely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 


las 5 me Finest and Most. pe eg 
tee! V. ever produced in the ecun- 
try: tn of oy for one new subscriber 


This is - beli to be the most valuable 
premium ey er ed for one new subscriber. 
The follo\sing distinguished “ Authors of 
the United. States”. appear, with good-sized. 
liknesses in this ae OROFT 
BRYANE. 
COORE OTLEY 








1371 


re 
CHANNING. 
MRS, STOWE. 


HOLM 
NN 


NNED Ww 

MOWA' ; Ki . 
ALICE CARY OHUE, Waren > 
@: W. KENDALL. BOKER. 
tone BAYARD TAYLOR. 
TUCO! AN, STODDARD, 
RRL RAED waar. 

GALLAGHER. 


P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFMAN. HALLECK. 

Remember! One New. Name sent with 
$8.00 will get this Engraving, and also Taz 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant: and Wilson. 
E have decided to reward every person 
who sends. us. one new name, with the mone 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry W1.son. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of ident Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Witson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer;to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


We have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. . 

[SS a, © 


" Providence” Wringer. 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. Address 


9 
Cainenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Tut INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postaze paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE Iwn- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


The Jnilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ttances must be made in_ Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or if ble. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually a abso- 
lute protection inst losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
BY MAIL, $3. for Gia 2 

“ Yi “ 1 “ “ 

‘ 


“ ¥ ad after 3 mos. 


“ " “ ) 
If delivered in New York, 20 ce ts 
ditional. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are forwarded until a_ explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 


nized law. 
° (i) wakes entered on the subscription books without 
th ent in advance. 

ae f their bscrij ti a. a id to Sermene 

on 0: su ptions, an: 0. 
es s due fi - zou with or without 
EIPT of the r_is a sufficient recei; 

Re subscrt: dn RECEIPTS r atone 
ons are indicated 











per year ad- 


remi EW s by 
the c e in the date of expiration on the little y 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 


are our 
'? eee Peele wy tek 
er, an i) etor 
tor, *'P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


ol who takes a paper regularly from the 
iaea ane cwnether directed to name or another’s 
or whether he _ subscribed or not—is responsible 
fos the er eeson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue ay send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole emcunt, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or no 

ail urts have decided that refusing to take 
oe =. and odicals from the post-office, or 
remo and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional frau. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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1872 THE INDEPENDENT. 
IMPORTANT | TILTON'S PAGE---THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 I invented and secured letters- 


patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT 
IN 


WASH BOILERS; 


a simple arrangement by which steam was 
applied to the washing of clothing. I 
bave heretofore sold this under the name of 


STEAM WASHER, 
OR 
WOMAN'S FRIEND, 


for such it isin fact. I have advertised it 
in nearly every religious newspaper in the 
United States and Canada; also in the lead- 
ing secular papers, using double-column and 
double-page advertisements. Extracts from 
letters received from my customers, also 
from the press, in another column, will in- 
dicate how it has been received by the people 
and press throughout the country. 


300,000 . 


have been sold already. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to say that I am satisfied that 
nothing heretofore advertised ever rendered 
so general satisfaction. Yet Tu1s, my first 
invention, was not quite perfect. And for 
the last two years I have applied myself to 
the study of constructing and perfecting a 


NEW STEAM WASHER, 


and as the result of my efforts I feel every 
assurance that I have been entirely success- 
ful, My 


New Steam Washer, 


patented in 1873, is absolutely faultless ; so 
much so that * never knew a single person, 
who has seen it work, fail to be delighted 
with it. It has rendered, thus far, 


PERFECT AND UNIVERS- 
AL SATISFACTION, 

and. such must be the result, for it works 
like a WONDER—never failing to do all 
claimed for 1t. 

In conclusion, let me say that, should any 
one say that he has seen a Stzam WasHeER, 
ask him if he has seen the new 


STEAM WASHER 


of 1878, now being advertised so extensive- 
ly in whole page advertisements. If he 
answers in the negative, request him to 
suspend judgment until a sample can be 
procured and fully tested. I will send 
one as 


A SAMPLE 
FOR 
$5.00 
—just half tae retail price—and I fully 


warrant it. Aftera person buysa sample 
he can get them of me at cost. 


$60.00 profit 
CAN BE MADE ON A SIN. 
GLE DOZEN; 


and I have known Agents to take orders 


A DOZEN IN 
AN HOUR. 


There is no way to make money faster. 
Send for.a sample and secure your terri- 
tory, Make money while you can, 











THE WOMAN'S FRIEND 
STEAM WASHER 


Will Do the Washing of the Family While you 
are Eating Breakfast and Doing up Dishes. 


0 

STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, grease, 
and stains from clothing and bleaching them white. Paper-makers have for many years 
used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in making, by its agency, 
the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and white. Until the invention of the 








STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, although often attempted, no method had 


been discovered of applying steam directly to the clothing which could be used in a port- 
able manner for domestic purposes. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. It 
will do the washing of an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. 


It is truly a Labor and Clothes-Saving Invention. 


—_— 0—_—_—- 


READ THE FOLLOWING CIRCULARS: 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what I 
now propose to you as a matter of business. Before making known to you any confiden- 
tial terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of no small consid- 
eration; itis something which concerns every family and every individual. It is but re- 
cently that HAND WASHING wasin common use. Latterly, however, the inventive 
genius of the country has been directed to the invention and construction of the various de- 
vices of machinery by which much of the labor, drudgery, loss of time, and wear of ma- 
terial might be obviated. Ponderous as well as intricate WASHING MACHINES have 
been constructed, many of which are decided improvements over the old method of wash- 
ing; and these Machines have been very salable withal. People will continue to have 
Washing Machines ; but let meask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a 
few dollars (much Jess than any ordinary Washing Machine), and enable all to WAsH BY 
STEAM without labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to 
suppose that it will supersede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in common 
use? The sale of this washer is unparalleled, and must beso. There is nothing like it in 
use. Itis new, and every family needs it and will haveit. I wish to secure a few good 
men to sell rights for me; and, in order to secure as many as I need immediately, I offer ex- 
tra inducements. My price for territory is $9 for 3,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy a 
single county, and agree to sell rights for me, I will allow you to deduct 663 per cent. as 
your commission. Consequently, your county would cost you but $75, instead of $225, should 
it contain but 25,000 inhabitants; more or less in the same proportion. And to those buy- 
ing rights I will sell Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights I will furnish 
Washers :at $60 per dozen. And bear in mind I will sell to no one except a single dozen 
until he first buys the right to a county. Any tinner can make the Washer as well as they 
can be made here, and save the cost of transportation. Remember that by purchasing the 
right ofa single county you shall have the privilege of selling any county or state for me, 
and upon application I will forward the deed to you by express for any territory which 
you have sold for me, providing that the same territory is not already disposed of when I 
receive your order. I will make all the deeds so that there can be no mistakes. The 
amount you have to pay me is simply $3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in any county or state. I 
shall make these very liberal offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regu- 
lar price, $9 per 1,000. 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of selling 
the WoMAN's FRIEND, in order to make the most money in the shortest time practicable. 
In reply, I would say that there are many methods which might be suggested, all of which 
I will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and carefully test it. You will learn 
by a single trial how to wash with it most successfully. All you have to do now is to ex- 
hibit to others. I will suggest that you make arrangements to wash at a certain place, at 
an appointed hour. Manage to have as many present as possible. You will be astonished 
at the intense excitement it will produce after the water and steam have rushed through 
the tubes and foamed over the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower 
bottom, to besuddenly returned again in the same manner, say for thirty minutes. You take 
out the clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfectly clean. You will find 
all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterward, at $10 each. A 
single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a success and 
will sell. Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in ten: After you have 
secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can approach almost any one who has 
any inclination at all to engage in any business of this kind, and readily stipulate with him 
to take a Washer, or even buy a county, if it will perform all claimed for it. You will suc- 
ceed ninety-nine times in a hundred to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You 
should in that case Jose no time in ordering a new deed for your county, to be sent by ex- 
press, C. O. D.,if not convenient to advance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to 
take orders, and by the time your deed would come to hand you might have a gross sold. 
You should, likewise, arrange with a responsible tinner to make the Washer. The price 
will vary, according to style and finish. I have known some agents to sell as many as 
twenty Washers in a day. After you have introduced it more or less in your 
county, you can take another county; and rest assured that wherever you can get a 
single Washer in the neighborbood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you have 
sold a few hundred in a county, you can sel] the right of your county for much more 
than at the start. You can calculate what your gains would be by buying a single county ; 
but this is not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for while you are traveling you 
will meet with many men who want to make money, to whom you can sell rights, Tbere 
is no business you can engage in which offers such splendid inducements. Besides, it is a 
safe business, no loss; and pleasant, because it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see 
how I can propose better terms. Should I allow. my patrons to make their own terms, I 
scarcely believe they could make better terms for themselyes and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sample, 
together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct the business. 
And upon the receipt of the Washer you may bave time to test it, and if you find it not as 
represented. I will refund your money. The Washers retail at $10.. After [send youa 
sample I will hold your county a reasonable time, for you to decide whether you wish to 
purchase or not. I will furnish blank deeds, also blanks for taking orders, together with a 
copy of the Chromo, and will do all I can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let 
me hear from you soon, or your choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


Address J.C. TILTON, 


10}; Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ATTENTION: 


EVERYBODY 


Should Buy the New 


STEAM WASHER, 


OR 
WOMAN’S 


FRIEND! 


PATENTED BY 


J.C. TILTON. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


TO 
AGENTS ! 


THE BEST SELLING 


Steam Washer 


OF THE AGE! 


TILTON’S STEAM WASHER, 


OR 


WOMAN'S FRIEND. 


SECURE YOUR 
CHOICE OF TERRITORY 


AT ONCE 


For Terms Apply to 


J..0. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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~ EXTRAIL. 











A FINE 


CHROMO, 


16 BY 20 INCHES, 


GIVEN EACH PURCHASER 


OF A 


STEAM WASHER. 


THE CHROMO IS ENTITLED 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW”; 


OR, 


Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 
A Spirited Picture, Showing : 


Fimst—Wife washing the old way—hus- 
band returning at 3 o’clock P. m.—dinner 
not ready—‘' BeninD Time.” Not a pleas- 
ant scene. 


Szconp—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are trampling 
the clothes in a tub,in their favorite way. 
This is an improvement on the ‘‘ old way,” 
as it does not wear the clothes near so 
much. 


TampD—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking-chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, delighted 
tosee the Steam Washer flow eight jets of 
foaming water. Just at this moment hus- 
band returns, and is astonished as well as 
delighted. ‘The washing is done—dinner is 
ready at 11 o’clock a. M—‘‘ AHEAD OF 
Time,” 


A SUPERB PRODUCTION! 


and will doubtless be much sought after. 
IS EQUAL TO MANY 


OF THE 


CHROMOS 


Selling at $3.00. 


T have concluded hereafter to 
PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 
OF ONE OF MY NEW 
STEAM WASHERS 
ONE OF THESE 
CHROMOS FREE! 


t2" None will be offered for sale. 


J. C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








DIRECTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS. 





1. Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. 

2. Put in the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, Or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the 
center valve is in the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over 
the valve, say aboutan inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts 
well soaped in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circu- 
late freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that the fire is sufficiently hot to 


generate the steam; when the water boils, it will begin to flow up the tubes on the outside, 


at the ends of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer again. After a steady 
circulation has been going on in this manner for about thirty or forty minutes the wash- 
ing will be completed. Rinse well and wring same as in usual way. Colored clothes 
must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for boiling always. If hard, use soda, 


lye, or make it soft in any other way. 


If it is desired to bleach, with the Washer, this may be done by adding a tablespoonful 
of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. 





Sr. Many’s, Aveiaize Co., Onto. 


Dear Sir:—Having used your Steam 
Washer for over four months, we are pre- 
pared to recommend it to the public as by 
far the cheapest and easiest method of 
washing that we have ever met with, We 
have tested it thoroughly, washing very dirty 
clothing in it, and know it will do all that 
you claim for it. We have never had to 
rub a single article on the washboard that 
has been washed in the Steam Washer since 
we have had it; hence, there is a great ex- 
pense saved in the wearing of the clothing. 
We could not do without it. 

Rev. J. JACKSON and WIFE. 


ComFort, KENDALL Co., Texas, 
Feb. 10th, 1873. ; 

J. C. Tritton, Esq.—Dear Sir :-—The sam- 
ple Washer which I ordered arrived in due 
time. All who have seen it in operation are 
well pleased with it. It will do all that you 
claim for it. You will pleasesend, C. 0. D., 
deeds for the additional counties, as ordered, 
and oblige, very respectfully, 

Jos. B. HADDEN. 


FEesrvary 12th, 1873. 


Mr. J. C. Truton—Dear Sir :—The Wash- 
ers came duly to hand. Accept my thanks 
for your promptitude. I am glad to ac- 
knowledge it all you recommend. Several 
have come to see it used. All acknowledge 
it a perfect success. I write to order a deed 
to Sampson Co., N.C. Please send C. 0. 
D. Direct to ELDER B. JACKSON, 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


HENDERSON, Ky. 
Dear Sir :—The Washer came duly to hand. 
Accept my thanks for your promptitude. 
I am glad to acknowledge it all you recom- 
mend. [ have spoken of it to numbers, 
who desire me to order one for them. 


Several have come to see it tried. 
All acknowledge it a perfect success. 
I write to order a deed to Hender- 


son Co., Ky. I would send the money 








(a 


now, but fear some one else has the right 
by this time. (Send C. O. D.) 
Rey. B. T. Tayzor. 
SHAMOKIN, NoRTHUMBERLAND Co., Pa., 
May 21st, 1878. t 
Mr. J. OC. Truton—Sir :—I received the 
Steam Washer the 10th inst. Thanks to 
you for your promptness. My wife bas 
tried it, and it gives full satisfaction. I 
make haste to order a deed for my county. 
Northumberland is my first choice; next, 
Montour; third, Columbia. I send $10, 
and balance C. O. D. in thirty days. Please 
send mea list of any other adjoining coun- 
ties not sold. 
Respectfully yours, 
Moore Furman. 
Frencu Camp, Cxoctaw, Miss., 
May 14th, 1873. ' 
Mr. J. C. Trton—Dear Sir :—Please find 
one hundred and twenty ($120) dollars, 
P.-O. money-orders, $90 of which take in 
payment for twenty-four Steam Washers, 
twelve copper bottoms. For the remainder, 
send me the deed to Choctaw and Winston 
Counties. Balance C.O0.D. Order express 
agent to hold deed thirty days. I live out 
in the country, thirty-four miles from any 


express Office. 

8. W. Aston. 

Watton, Ky., May 14th, 1873. 
J. C. Tritton, Esq.— Dear Sir :—I send you 
this day, per Adams Express, money to pay 
for one dozen Steam Washers—$54 for 
Washers and $10 to pay part on the deed 
to Boone and Gallatin Counties. I expect 
to order largely from you, and also expect 
to sell many county rights. The Washers 
are taking well here. I did not get to do 
much afler receiving the sample until this 
week; but Iam pushing ahead now, and I 
think it will meet with good success. Hurrah 
for the Steam Washer! You will hear from 


me again shortly. F 
. W. Conner. 





The above are a few extracts from letters-received. 


I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have the STEAM WASHER, and 
speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well how Certificates 
are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits. Thousands have 
used it, and ithas given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I ask none to rely 
on what I say or the commentaries of others; but let the Washer stand on its merits. I 
would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers or rights un- 
less he has thoroughly tested its works ; and, to enable all to do so, I send a sample Washer 
upon the receipt of $5 (half the retail price), and guarantee that if found not as represented 
I will refund the money. So there is little risk to begin with. Heretofore I have made 
but little effort to sell the Steam Washer; but hereafter I shall make an effort to popularize 
it. I shall advertise liberally in first-class papers. I refer you to the American Agricul- 
turist, May, 1878, and the New York Weekly Tribune. I shall continue to advertise liberal- 
ly in other first-class agricultural papers, as well as the leading religious papers throughout 
the country. I also refer to my double-page advertisement in Zhe Christian Union, cost- 
ing nearly $2,000 each insertion (the largest circulation of any religious paper in the 
world). Of course, my former patrons who have bought territory (as well as those who 
may hereafter engage in the business) will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced 
that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 


Address all Orders and Letters to 


J.C. TILTON, No. 10; SIXTH STREET, 


PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 


P. S—Cut this card out and preserve it for future reference. Persons writing me 
from seeing this card will please state where they saw it, 
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A Few Extracts from the Press. 


Read the editorial published in the Pittsburgh 
Advance of August 23d. (Write the editor for 
@ copy): 

“We would not knowingly lend ourselves to 
practice on our readers a deception ; but, after 
baving thoroughly tested Ti~Ton’s STEAM 
WASHER, the wife says: ‘Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. It not only requires a less 
quantity of soap than the old method; but it is 
a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tab—the clothes, when coming out of 
the boiler, with only a little rinsing, thoroughly 
washed and fit tohang on theline.’ She further 
says: “I would not dispose of mine for five 
times its cost, if I could not procure another; 
or, knowing its merits as [ do, were there no 
other way, I would deprive myself of some arti- 
ele of apparel or the family of some necessary 
to procure one.’ 

“These statements are made after repeated 
trials of one of these Washers, and their truth- 
fulness may be relied on. 

‘The principle on which the Stzam WASHER 
is gotten up will commend itself, as soon as un- 
derstood, to every thinking mind. It is so 
very simple that the wonder is that it has not 
been discovered before. We rejoice for the re- 
lief which this invention will afford those who 
have to perform that essential part of domestic 
labor—washing.”’ 


300,000 SOLD. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of 
the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines 
that have been sold. The press everywhere 
give testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman’s 
Friend is the best made or yetinvented. Saida 
neighbor, the other day: “‘ There is no doubt 
about it. Tilton’s machine takes away the 
drudgery of washing and makes clean work of 
the clothes. I pity the family that is without 
it.” There are over seven millions of families 
in the United States to be supplied with this 
great blessing—over seven millions that need 
and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes offers 
to those who are in earnest, who are not lazy, 
and who are willing to take hold with him, and 
who have a small capital, to aid him in supply- 
ing these seven million families with his 

oman’s Friend. His offers are simple and 
plain, and very liberal and without risk. Our 
cities, our villages, our country headquarters 
are full of men who need work. To all these 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pav, 
and we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business at 
once. See his big advertisement, in another 
place. Mr. Tilton is honest and reliable, and 
the statements in his advertisement can be re- 
lied on.—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





To the Inventive Genius 


of this age is due the progress of our present 
high state of civilization, as mucb as to all other 
forces combined. All industrial pursuits were 
rosecuted in a primitive form and manner. 
lencles were the reliance for mechanical labors 
ursued, and a man’s or &@ woman’s value was 
ased upon the strength of these. Brain force 
has changed all this, in the multiplication of 
substitutes for muscle force ; and such is the ex- 
tent of ingenuity in this department that it is 
now estimated that more work can now be ac- 
complished by one-tenth of the population of 
the earth in one year than could have been done 
by the whole world in the same time two hundred 
years ago. Every class of industry has felt th» 
influence of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce have been stimulated into won- 
derful activity by it. Nor has the household 
been overlooked nor the labors of women neg- 
lected. The sewing machine is an example of 
what ingenuity has done for woman. It has 
multiplied her power a hundred-fold with the 
needle. The washing of wearing 7 and 
other textile fabrics by mechanism has been a 
problem that has employed the skill of the 
country, and without success, until J. C. Tilton, 
of ype struck a principle of manipulation 
that is destined to supersede all other machines 
and do away with all washboards. Howe has 
made his name immortal through the needle, 
and Tilton, in like manner, will perpetuate his 
through an instrument no less important. 
Tilton’s machine is simple and may be man- 
aged by a child twelve years old. Mr. Til- 
ton’s advertisement is but a modest. exhibition 
of the operation and rapidity of this unique in- 
strument for the family. It is one of those 
roductions that carries itself into every fam- 
hy by its own merits, which captivate and elicit 
the admiration of every person who examines 
it. Mr. J. C. Tilton isa perfectly reliable man 
and will do just what he promises in his adver- 
tisement.— Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 
Business and Money. 

It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit 
that is a necessity tothe people. The skill that 
will enable a person to perform in ONE HOUR 
what otherwise it takes FIVE HOURS to perform 
develops an invention that makes its use a ne- 
cessity. Such ingenuity, embodied in mechan- 
ism, the United States Government has declared 
to be property; and, in the form of a patent, 
has invested it with all the immunities and 
franchises of property. It becomes a reality, 
and its exclusive control transferred by deeds 
of record, like real estate. 

Thus parties may buy territory, and within 
the purchased grounds exercise jurisdiction 
over the thing so bought, without any fear of 
competition. This class of business all men 
covet. J. C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, is one of 
the favored few who has the ownership of the 
whole United States in a machine, simple, 
cheap, and necessary. Such mechanism will 
sell the world over. Mr. J.C. Tilton proposes 
to divide this real estate. A more splendid 
and eaptivating opportunity for accumulating 
money, with merely offering this machine for 
sale, was never presented. Young man, if you 
mean to be an integer, and not a cipher ; if you 
mean to be independent; if you mean to ac- 
quire property, J. C. Tilton offers you a step- 
pine-ipee to reach your high aim. Write to 

im at once, at Pittsburgh, Pa.,and obtain 9 
position of value to yourselves, that cannot fail, 
with common sense and eommon industry, to 
bring you ina fortune,—Journel and Messenger, 
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NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH. 
No. XIV. 
UTAH TERRITORY. 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 




















A MORMON PICNIC, ‘ 


At 7 o’clock sharp the next morning we 
find a train waiting for us, with a large picnic 
party of Mormon ladies and gentlemen, to ese 
cort us southward over the Utah Southern 
Railroad and enjoy a day’s fan and frolic in 
one of the grandest of the Rocky Mountain 
canyons. The bachelors were delighted at 
their introduction to the young ladies and 
Mormon belles, and the married couples 
showed evidence of hilarious happiness. 

In sundry corners of the cars were suspicious- 
looking baskets, hampers, boxes, and bags; 
and we felt sure that the etceteras had not been 
forgotten. It was a gay party of nearly one 
hunéred persons joining together in free con- 
verse and glee. We will never forget it, for 
picnics like this were never given before and 
come but once in a century. 

The Utah Southern Railroad passes about 
thirty miles south of Salt Lake City, through 
some of the most fertile of the valley lands. It 
is touched at various places by other railroads 
to the mines and smelting furnaces are very 
frequent. The traffic is very large and the long 
freight trains showed an abundance of business, 
At one place, Granite, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, there is a large quarry, where is cut the 
huge blocks which are to build the great 
Temple. Formerly this granite was carted by 
ox teams, over a tedious distance by wagon- 
road of seventeen miles, and, of course, prog- 
ress was very slow. Now, with a railroad at its 
very base, it can be loaded in the cars and de- 
livered in the very yard of the Temple in the 
city. It costs no more now to transport twenty 
tons than one ton then by teams, 

There are many fine farms near the railroad, 
mostly cultivated in grass or grain. Bishop 
Sharp showed me a fine field of 20 acres which 
averaged a crop of 4 tons per acre of grass, the 
crop having been just cut the past month. 
These 80 tons were worth, at current prices, 
$20 per ton, or $1,600 for the whole crop. A 
yield of $80 per acre from grass is so unusual as 
to occasion very general remark. This land 
could not be bought for $150 per acre. The av- 
erage crop of hay, however, is 144 tonsto the 
acre. 

Isawan abundance of land, well-irrigated, 
upon which were growing crops of wheat which 
averaged 25 to 40 bushels per acre. And, of 
course, it was equally fine for vegetables. All 
this country on a strip 10 miles wide is thor- 
oughly irrigated and has been made very pro- 
ductive. I suppose the average price of land 
anywhere within 10 miles of the city is not less 
than $100, and, as the area is not extended, this 
price will ratber advance than recede. Almost 
any kind of Eastern fruits, grains, and vegeta- 
bles can be produced, and the swarms of miners 
now at work in the mountains give an excellent 
market and a strong demand for all farm pro- 
duce. I observed several fields where the soil is 
yet too full of alkali, and the grass is yellow, 
short, and drying up. Cattle invariably avoid 
these alkali fields and they are useless for any 
crop. 

About twenty miles south of the city we cross 
the point of a mountain where there isan ex- 
pensive railroad cut, while on the other side ia a 
fill across a ravine of nearly 100 feet depth. 
This was a big job for so young a railroad enter- 
prise and cost $60,000 for a space of less than 
amile. Just opposite this point flows the Jor- 
dan River, which the Mormon officers propose 
to dam up and force through an irrigating ditch, 
high enouga to irrigate all the sloping plain 
now lying barren on the opposite side of the 
valley, This ditch is to cost $6,000 per mile, 
run 15 miles, and will reclaim abont 60,000 
acres. Now the land is so dry, without rain, as 
to be absolutely useless. 

All the soil in this territory is naturally rich 
in mineral matter (being washed from the 
mountains), and needs only moisture to render 
it fertile. Just beyond this point we overlook 
the broad expanse of Utah Lake, aquiet, peace. 
ful sheet of water, nestling among the Wahsatch 
Mountains, which rise boldly from its southern 
and eastern shores. It is a fresh-water lake, 
contains fine fish,-and most of the land around 
its northern banks is occupied by farmers. 


““ AMERICAN FORK CANYON.” 


At Lehi is the terminus of the broad-gauge 
railroad, and here we take the baby cars of the 
American Fork Railroad, a prétty narrow-gauge 
railroad, running up into the mounta a. 

{ happened to be on the last platform of the 
observation car, doing my duty in protecling 
the ladies from the sun. The little locomotive, 
with more spitefalness than usual, started ofat 














ing off. Three miles of this had such a power- 
ful effect on.me that I went forward to draw a 
full and quiet breath. After this we. began to 
ascend toward the mountain at a steady grade 
of 200 feet to the mile for six miles. Our little 
engine pulled us well until; atone place where 
the grade is 296 feet, its cylinder blew out, and 
there we were. But help came. A dozen 
mules were close at hand and five fiat cars. 
So, hitching two to each car, we rigged up 
three of them, transferred the party, and 
traveled by mule power. As we entered the 
American Fork Canyon, our eyes were greeted 
with a grand burst of scenery. Rocks of 
curio&s rugged character rose from our very 
track up the huge mountain side in regular 
gradations, at last surmounted with tall, 
Heavenward-reaching spires. 

For twelve miles I rode through scenery of 
the most entrancing character. Castellated 
hights, detached rocks, and mountains of in- 
creasing hight and sublime form and peering 
altitude greeted us, crossed our pathway, and 
shot up before us forthe entire distance. It 
was a scene of most impressive description. 
There was something very romantic—strangely 
like the scenes we have imagined of the castle- 
covered rocks of the Rhine, save that these 
were Nature’s castles and far more rugged and 
picturesque. 

This canyon is much the finest I have ever 
beheld. It surpasses anything upon the line of 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads. It is 
superior to any of the famous canyons of 
Colorado, being fully five times as wide or 
long as either Cheyenne, Clear Creek, or Bowl- 
der, near Denver; and its cragred, precipitous 
sides rise fully twice their hight. Through 
the entire distance the railroad runs at a steady 
average ascending grade of 297 feet to the mile. 
At one point the grade reaches 317 feet. We 
were nearly two hours in thus ascending by 
our mule-motive power. The contents of those 
mysterious boxes and baskets were frequently 
passed argund, and lunches of fruit, cakes, and 
candies kept pouring forth to gratify the appe- 
tite. 

It is nobody’s business if some of the young 
gentlemen, in their frolicsome fun, got pretty 
near some of the Mormon girls and shared the 
bits between each other. 

At Deer Creek we stop. The head of the 
canyon is reached, 10,000 feet high. We once 
more indulge in lunch, then unite our cars in 
a solid train, take off the mules, loose the 
brakes, and away we go. There never was 
such aride. How we flew. The little wheels 
buzzed as the little train thundered and roared 
over the track, and we held our breath while we 
scud with express speed down therocky canyon. 
I stood up bya post and heroically held on. 
One hand preserved my equilibrium, while the 
other was necessary to hold myhat. But such 
glories of scenery and exhilaration of spirits 
were impatient of control, and my hat invol- 
untarily swung in the air in admiration of the 
beautiful pictures. 

It was a ride of thrilling interest—one not to 
be missed for many hundred dollars. We de- 
scended the first 12 miles by natural gravity, 
under perfect control of the brakes, in 40 min- 
utes, and the next 6 miles in about 25 minutes 
more. Travelers to the Pacific Coast should by 
all means stop at Salt Lake City, and at any ex- 
pense visit the American Fork Canyon and ride 
upon its model railroad. 

This little road is splendidly built, ascends 
the steepest grades of any railroad in America, 
and has the curious feature of carrying freight 
but one way. It was built for the use of a 
mine, away in the heart of the mountains. It 
carries no passengers. Its ore all goes down, as 
we came, by freight cars and natural gravity. 
The cars are pulled up again empty, by mule 
teams, thus not needing locomotives. In fact, 
the grade is too steep for any locomotive to as- 
cend without great strain. 

We returned to Salt Lake City thet night 
feeling it was the biggest day in our calendar. 


IMPRESSIONS CONCERNING THE MORMONS. 


It is not my purpose here to reveal or to in- 
dulge in any personal gossip respecting the 
social life of the Mormon ladies and house- 
holds whose acquaintance we enjoyed during 
our stay with them; yet I can speak -fully of 
several things : nis 

1st. The Mormons have done industrially 
much for which they deserve commendation 
and credit. The United States Government 
has refused to give them any charter for rail- 
roads; yet they have put their hands in their 
pockets, bouglit tle land and roadway, and built 
and equipped every inch of track thatis now 
existing. 

2d. While at first I think they opposed the 
ingress of miners and railroads ;.yetnow.1 know 
they. behOld # benefity are” quick. to .réfognize 
it, are meeting them cordially, and ready to 
assist all forms of industrial progfess, 

8d. They have fairly reclaimed the desert and 
made it productive. by their irrigating canals. 
They are a systematic, prudent race, yet thor- 
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Yankees. 

4th. I found them socially a well-bred and 
fairly-educated people. ‘They possess - good 
common sense. They learn to live within 
their means. Their children, especially girls, 
and womeniare implicit believersin their re- 
ligion, but in all social matters have an idea 
and a judgment of their own. The true Ameri- 
can spirit of independency is beginning to in- 
vade them here, the same as at home. I know 
many a woman would rather have a. whole 
man for a husband than the tenth or twentieth 
part of one; yet she believes it is part of her 
faith to do as the church officers tell her, and 
she submits. But she won’t marry if she can 
help it, unless in impeaative need of sup- 
port. A large proportion of the young peo- 
ple associate more with Gentiles than they 
used to, and parties are frequent where both 
are invited. One young lady said to me, as I 
parted from her, at the close of the picnic: 

‘““When next you come to Salt Lake City, 
come to our house. Ask for me, and not call 
for Dad first.” 

There is a genuine American girl. Such is 
the progress of modern ideas. 

5th. The incoming of the railroad has brought 
new people, new business, new fashions. The 
boys want to get into better business. The 
girls want to be better educated and dress bet- 
ter. Oh! Fashion, thou too hast come to con- 
quer with thy resistless swaythe maidens of 
the desert. One gentleman told me, in good 
humor: ‘‘ These old Mormons who have got 
big families must either keep up big incomes 
to support them or they will bust.” A large 
family is pretty expensive. Ribbons and new 
shoes are pretty costly things and the young 
folks are bound tohavethem. They had better 
beware of the breastpins. 

AndsoI think that, thus left to itself, polygamy 
and the monocratic character of their institu- 
tion is waning. The railroads, the mines, and 
the Gentiles are bringing new and strong in- 
fluences, hard to resist. The second generation 
have not the superior talents of the first. 
Polygamous marriage is not as frequent as it 
used tobe. No plural marriages have been 
celebrated for two years. When the old wives 
die, the husbands take no new ones to fill their 
places. The system of multiple wives and 
children is becoming very burdensome and ex- 
pensive, often a source of trouble; and at last, 
if let alone, I am satisfied Mormonism in time 
will change its features, and the rulers them- 
selves will be glad to modify their system and 
clear it from its objections. 

6th. Yet I honestly think that the present 
success of Utah is entirely due to the activity 
of its mines, its railroads, and stores, and not 
directly to Mormonism as a religion. Without 
the mines and railroads, I think Utah wsuld be 
dull and uninteresting and unprogressive. The 
Mormons, at first slow to believe in the mines, 
now know they will be the source of immense 
wealth, and they are thriving upon the indus- 
try it creates. 

Finally, I see nothing wanting in their thrift. 
They believe in cheap labor and abundance of 
it. They keep no idlers around them; and 
their habits of living are so simple, healthy, 
and natural that I confess they are entitled to 
more credit and less criticism than has asually 
been given. 


HOMEWARD BOUND.—THE PLATTE VALLEY. 


Lotbfully we take our palace car and leave 
these scenes, which have been so bright and 
joyful, and turn our faces eastward to Omaha. 
In our western trip we touched the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Cheyenne, about midway. 
In returning, we pass over its entire length, 
1,083 miles. Three days were occupied in our 
return to Omaha, each day one of pleasure and 
social enjoyment. Awaking on the morning of 
the third day, we are at Grand Island, and have 
our first glimpse of the Platte Valley. At this 
point we enter upon the most fertile portion of 
Nebraska. A special train takes us in advance 
of the express, and with directors’ car and an ob- 
servation car with tower we overlook the best 
portion of the Platte Valley. An entire day is 
spent in loitering along this verdurous section, 
stopping at stations, admiring crops, progress 
of towns, and the march of settlement, 

I have passed almost yearly through Nebras- 
ka for four consecutive seasons, and each time I 
am better pleased with its capacities for agricul- 
ture. The Platte Valley is cultivated for more 
than 250 miles. Imagine a valley about 20 
miles broad, extending 800 miles, with a steady 
rise of 10 feet to the mile, one immense body of 
grass, generally well supplied with water, but 


with every inch of-soil, fit. for ‘cultivation 


and very rich, The .Platte River (a very shal- 
low, sandy river, from 500 to 1,000 feet wide) 
-flows through. its center, often with variable 
-volume of water, sometimes .very dry. and at 
others very wide. These rich bottom lands 
with tall grass, extend back to the base of the 
bluffs, about six miles away. These bluffs are 
smooth, entirely devoid of timber, The grass is 
shorter than in the Valley; their slopes are 





smooth, of easy ascent, and every inch culti- 
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vable. Onge\ upon the top of these Dats, 
one is pleasantly disappointed by finding them 
only the beginning of an extensive 
upland plains—smooth, level, grassy, 
tending for many miles further back, 

At Columbus we spent three or four hours ip 
a wagon-ride across the Valley, to a point called 
Davis Knob, a very high elevation, from which 
we could overlook not only the’ Platte Valley 

. ’ 
but some half-dozen fine counties and valleys 
of other streams. From this point stretches 
away northward a vast plain, of high elevation, 
far out of our sight. Probably there is no det. 
ter place to witness the peculiarities of Nebraska 
soil and the formation of the country than here, 
It satisfied me of the absolute fertility of the 
soil and I do not think there is a single acre for 
300 miles west of Omaha but can now be tille 
successfully. 

As we approach nearer Omaha, the country 
becomes better settled ; the farms are fenced 
and orchards become frequent. 

The different growths of grass will please the 
traveler. A$ we first enter the Valley, peg 
North Platte, the grass is short, like the Buffy. 
lo grass, scarcely over two inches long, 
Coming eastward, it grows greener ang 
longer, until near Elkhorn it is four feet 
or more in hight—tall, stout, and Waving, 
like a field of grain. This is much the plegs. 
antest way to get a full view of Nebraska, Ap- 
proach it from the west, instead of the east, and 
its beauty and attractiveness grow more and 
more strong and decided upon one’s impres. 
sions. I think Ispeak truly when I say that 
the settlers who have taken up farms in Ne. 
braska are generally contented. There is less 
moving from here to other states, and most of 
those who have begun to farm have cometo 
stay. 

The soil can grow in any part full 50 bushels 
ofcorn to the acre or 25 bushels of wheat, 
The miners of Utah are requiring large and in. 
creasing quantities of grain, and those who live 
in the center ofthe Platte Valley will get better 
prices by sending to Salt Lake City than to 
Chicago. The climate has its peculiarities, In 
winter itis uniformly dry and the ground is 
not often muddy or covered with snow. In the 
spring rains begin to fall about the time of 
planting crops ; and these continue up to Octo- 
ber, when they almost cease. Thus, although 
the rainfall for an entire year is but 22 to? 
inches, yet it is mostly in the summer months, 
Inthe winter, when it is not needed, it is su- 
pended. Thus there is no impediment to agri- 
culture. 

There is some danger from occasional severe 
winter winds and bursts of snow-storms, 
which last from three days to two weeks, 
usually inflicting no damage other than on 
stock, which if left loose on the prairie will 
become scattered and freeze from exposure. 
Usually every farmer has his shelter-sheds and 
grazes bis cattle near him, and can tilius put 
them under cover at short notice. 

Farms are very cheap, varying from five to 
ten dollars per acre, and I think any one with 
$1,000 can do well. Of course, those with less 
will have close times, while those unused to 
farming or out-door exposure will not find it 
altogether lovely. 

Nebraska is too much misrepresented. She 
has a very fertile country, instead of a desert, 
Her plains are not at all barren, and as she be 
comes better settled her climate ameliorates 
and every condition is more and more favorable 
to the new-comer. I have never yet heard 4 
word of complaint respecting the climate or 
soil of the Platte Valley, nor have I ever met 
with a returned settler. Those who come ap 
pear satisfied and stay. 

We spent a very pleasant afternoon at Omaha, 
with a cordial welcome from the mayor and 8 
ride over the city, with a visit to its high school, 
public buildings, a look at its prettily shaded 
streets and gardens, ending with a rechereh 
dinner, given by the proprietor of the Union 
Depot Dining Hall, and retired to rest in our 
new Rock Island sleeping car. When we 
awoke next morning we were just crossing the 
famous bridge, two miles long, which spaus the 
big Missouri. > 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE FARMERS’ GRANGES. 

Tue official report of the growth of the 
granges, issued September 6th, shows the whole 
number of sub-granges reported at headquarters 
to be 6,062. These are distributed as follows: 
Alabama, 45; Arkansas, 41; California, 56; 
Florida, 6; Georgia, 137 ; Mlinois, 613 ; Indiana 
353; Iowa, 1,700; Kansas, 502; Kentucky, 1i 
Louisiana, 16; Massachusetts, 4; Micbigan, 65; 
Minnesota, 349 ; Mississippi, 237 ; Missouri, 718; 
Nebraska, 314; New Hampshire, 3; New Jersey; 
8; New York, 9; North Carolina, 73; Ohio, 
114; Oregon, 26; Pennsylvania, 16 ; South Car- 
olina, 146; Tennessce, 107 ; Texas, 9; Vermont, 
25; Virginia, 3; West Virginia, 7; Wicconsit, 
200; Goloradoye-8; Dakota, 38; Canada, % 
Thusithe advance of tite farmers’ movement 
is certainly very rapid. As the organization 
was not-Rudwn'to thé ptiblic @ year ago, i 
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popularity and growth are without precedent 


in the annals of social movements. It 
is a noticeable and curious fact that it has 
taken deepest root in the ‘West and in the 
Southwest. South Carolina has 146 granges, 
Tannessee and Georgia over 100 each, Missis- 
sippi nearly 300, and Missouri 700. If any- 
thing were needed to show that the grange 
pusiness is either non-partisan or the develop- 

ment of a new and very extraordinary political 
party, itis in the fact that the states already 
named affiliate with Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, in all of which the 
grange movement has apparently eome to 
stay, especially in Iowa, where there are 1,708 
of its camp-fires. In the East it has thus far 
runlightly. As populous a state as New York 
has only nine granges, Pennsylvania sixteen, 
all New England less than forty. It is a move- 
ment spreading over sections of country so 
diverse in their social and political character 
that it is not easy to analyze and define the 
bond of sympathy that makes it a unit. 


AN AGRICULTURAL NABOB, 


A Vienna letter pictures the pavilion of 
Prince Schwartzenburg, who is one of the 
greatest nobles of the Austrian Empire and 
famed for his devotion to agriculture. His de- 
partment at the Exhibition is fitted up gorgeous- 
lyand hung with all manner of agricultural 
trophies. The Prince is one of the great landed 
proprietors of the Empire and is one of the 
Emperor’s chamberlains and counselors. The 
family is old, renowned, rich, famous for its 
doings in war, in diplomacy, in religion, and 
now in agriculture. He has castles and lands 
in Bavaria; and in Syria, in Upper and Lower 
Austria, in Hungary, and in Bohemia his pos- 
sessions may be found—farms, lands, breweries, 
forests, iron mines, iron foundries, bakeries, 
flour-mills, brandy distilleries, forges, fisheries— 
and on his Jands alone, dependent upon him, 
there is a population of over two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls. These estates are eighty 
miles in extent and may be divided into a hun- 
dred different farms. 

He has won many gold and silver medals 
from former exhibitions for excellence in agri- 
culture, and trophies are now to be seen on the 
walls of his ancestral castle. He, of course, 
aspires to a medal from this exhibition and 
hag entered one of his estates for competition. 
The area of the estate is seventy-five thousand 
acres, one-half of which is devoted to forest 
culture, 20,000 acres to agriculture, and 14,000 to 
fisheries, etc. Altogether there are 582 build- 
ings, of which there are twenty-three breweries, 
four sugar refineries, one oil manufactory, to- 
gether with bakeries, water-mills, kilns, forges, 
furnaces, and a host cf farms, cottages for 
laborers, fishermen, foresters, and so on. 
There are hkewise schools, hospitals, and 
churches scattered over the place, for the 
benefit of tenants and workmen. To manage 
the estate there are six different bureaus, one 
caring for the rents, another for the domains, 
another for the forests,and anotber for the 
fisheries. 


GEORGIA THE EMPIRE STATE OF THE SOUTH. 


A Georgian gives his state high praise, and it 
is not far from being just. He says that if a 
wall could be raised around the commonwealth 
80 high as to shut out the rest of the world 
Georgia would be an empire in herself. In the 
southern part they can produce vast quantities 
of cotton, so fine that it will sell quickly at 80 
cents a pound ; and peaches, without rot or dis- 
ease and with no fear of frost, can be grown 
ted ripe by the first of June. A day’s journey 
to thenorth is the finest corn and cotton-growing 
region in the whole South. There too all vege- 
tables thrive and the apple, peach, cherry, 
plum, grape, and pear. The state too pos- 
sesses fabulous wealth in marble, iron, lime, and 
coal; and that precious metal, gold, is not ab- 
sent. But the author berates the people be- 
cause they they do not develop their resources, 
They might export large quantities of sugar; 
they might produce wool enough to run many 
factories, giving employment to thousands, It 
is.urged that the way to unbounded prosperity 
is to establish the small-farm system, by which 
the laborer owns the land in fee. Then, asin 
France, productions will be multiplied tenfold, 
educational advantages will be enjoyed, and all 
the social privileges secured. At present con- 
ditions seem to be unfortunate, for we read that 
in a recent public address Gov. Smith conveyed 
the melancholy information that “last year 
only 1,000 emigrants came to Georgia, while 
20,000 of her citizens left the state.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF FOREST TREE-CULTURE IN 
GERMANY. 

Few people have any clear idea of the extent 
of forest land in Germany, and most imagine 
thatof the Black Forest little is left except # 
tradition and a conventional blister of wood- 
lag! 80 named. On the contrary, in Hanover 
oe Sete are 900,000 acres of wood under 
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has long been famons, especially in Thuringia 
and the Hartz Mountains. In North Germany 
generally the responsibilities are allotted in 
districts among a carefully organized body of 
Cflicers, presided over by a forest -director. 
The appointments are fairly remunerated, and 
they are so-eagerly sought after that candidates 
will remain.on probation for years, at their own 
cost’ or with moderate and preearious pay, in 
the hope of securing a place in the corps at last. 
In Austria things are on a somewhat different 
footing. The Austrian forests are magnificent— 
so magnificent, indeed, that the forest manage- 
ment has been neglected. 


BOUNTY FOR TREE PLANTING. 


It is proposed by. the legislature of several 
Western states to give a good bounty for every 
tree planted and kept alive one year. The 
states of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas are most 
interested in this. The bounty proposed is as 
follows: One-half cent each on the tulip, lin- 
den, sugar-maple, black cherry, catalpa, white 
ash, black walnut, pecan, shell-bark hickory, 
white oak, burr oak, chestnut, Seotch pine, 
white pine, Norway spruce, white spruce, 
European larch, American cypress, red cedar, 
butternut, cherry, apple, and pear. They are 
to be planted twenty feet apart each way and 
raised toa hight of not less that six feet, The 
number is not to exceed sixteen to the square 
red and the bounty is not to be paid more than 
once upon the same lot of trees. 


....The amount of capital invested in the 
United States in the glue business is about 
$8,000,000 and the yearly product made 
amounts to about $10,000,000. 


IT DOES THE TuHos. Broveuton, with 
John D. Fark, of Cincinnati, 
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W. C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati. 
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Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE. A 
Pure Blooming Complexion. 
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YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 
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RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap! 





No Fluctuations ! ape Improving in Value! 
The WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY is made by the ad- 
wales i REAL ESTATE. 

NOW IS THE TIME! 
os Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Continent, 


io Magen NEBRASKA, now for sale—many of them 
never before ‘a market tas prices "that DEFY OME 


Five and Ten Years’ Credit Give Given, with Interest at Sia per 





e Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken at _ 
fort lands. They can now be purchased at a large dis- 
n 


(Full particulars given, new Guide wie new Maps 
mailed free, by addressing 0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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A. J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD, BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME: 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


WHY NOT! 


bors, club together and get Washers and 
Westies wholesale. ~ well as paj and maga- 
zines. Colt > Bros. & ling, Mich., will send 
circulars, price-lists. me order-blanks for ‘any one to 
get Up a aclub order Ln | atugit superior machines. 

ezale paces ail, and a Washer free to the one 

0 gets a club for one 4 a Wrin 

dozen, and both (worth $12.50) or a club of three 


n. 
aa ubs and Granges_supplied at wholesale 
prices your address and say how many circu- 
ars-you distribute. 

You can thus save one-third their cost by getting 
machines direct from the manufactory. Why not? 








| NO CHIMNEY. NO SMOKE. NO SELL. 


Safe Kerosene Lamp. Saves its ost in Chimne 
Gives a brilliant, stead YY light, 3 sonal toGas. PAI 
MECHANICAL LAM Wises st., N. Y 








PAINTS. 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


BY THE USE OF 


KELLEY’S PATENT 


LIQUID SLATE ROOFING 


‘con im mA LN Ez a5 A . 
amen - for ye list and cert 





















N. ¥. LIQUID SLATE eeoune Fs aa Y; 
aiden Lane, New Yor 
N. Y. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents. 
BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 18873 , 


Superior Bells of on at ané Tin, 
mounted with the best sary Sone 
ings, for Churches, Schools, jn 
, Court kh, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Fre. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciucinnatl, 
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MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tiom= unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

eals, One thousand testimonies received during the 

ast six years. Every bell made of the best copper and 

» apd formally gg hae Patent Rotary Fix. 
tures, Catalogues free. No a 

P.-Os Address either TROY cr We St TROY.N 

. ME mf BLY. 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


TAG’S HEAD elevated OVEN RANGE is the 
mostelegant and economical, the simplest, the 
best working, the newest. Try it. 


WEET HOME. PURTABLE RANGE, with or 
without Hot Closet. Beautifultolookat! Just the 
thing to cook with. Buyi it. 


EE the LIVE OAK “COOKING STOVE, with or 
without Low Down Reservoir. Improved and pere 
fected in 1873. Try it. 


GS er pertati CHALLENGE HEATER, sct in 














brick 
will warm your ee h or house thor 
oughly and economically. Buy i! 


Sete: the BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNER, 





and you will warm your store or parlor perfectly 
all winter without rebuilding fire. Try it. 


ANFORD'S MAMMOTH « or GLOBE HEATER is 
the most — stove made for heating stores, 
shops, ra! d depots, etc. Buy it. 


Smee and RANGES for Cooking and HEATING, 





suited to all parts of the world. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water st., New York. 
for a Cireular. 


NOT AHOT AiR FURNACE; 
Gives a mild, pleasant heat 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
half the expense: Self regul- 
ating, Efficient. Eco. 
nomical, and HEALTHFUL. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
THE GOLD HEATING CO. 
105 Beekman St. N. Y: 















IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 





STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers cf 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED roses. plain and 
calveniset for Gas, Steam, and Wat 
ELDED CHARCOAL IRON BOILER 


rv ES. 
OIL-WELL TUBING AND A oe 


AND 
BRASS VALVES AND COCKS. 
3AS Ax Crepe eRe e n0OLS. 
CAST IRON GAS AND, WATER, PIPE. 
B MP-POST D LANTERNS. 
TBROVED COALLGAS APPARATUS, otc. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


30 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 

Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 
BOILERS, by special machinery and 
ier on otra They are Safe, 
Beonom ily Managed, and 
not Mable to derangement. Their 
COMBINED ENGINE AND BOILER is 

peculiarly adapted to all purposes 
Poquiring small power. More — 
Z= 400 engines, from 2 to 100 horse 

& er,in use. Send for illustrate: pal 


cular. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER EOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair. and the man 

stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent, prepaid, to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


MILLS AND BOLTS 


for Flour, Fine 
Meal al,Stock Feed 
and other uses. 

Send stamp for 
catalogue of 1873 
& Kdw’d Harrison, 
New Haven, Ct. 


am mes and Boilers. N.Y. 
EO R POWER CO. 20 Cortlandt st., N'Y. 
































RAILROAD, MILD, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 





No. 3 PARK PLACE New Voit 





1376 











THE DYING BODY.- 


SUPPLIED. WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 

It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitie, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN TH 


ovoditary 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Goon Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, fyppiie ¢ 
Complaints, Bleeaing of the Lungs, Dysrg a, * preter 
Brash, Tic ‘Doloreux, White 8 
Diseases wellings, Diseases, 
Bronchitis, ¢ Gout, ropsy, ¢ Salt 
itis, Consumption, Liver Complaints 
Nodes in the 


Black gros ts, 
Ww and all weakening and a 

Night Pbwente. Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the life 
principle are within the curative 7 of this won- 
der of Modern Chemistry, and afew days’ use will 
prove to any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle ° 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
ONE HUNDRED ARS EXPEND 


LL ED 
MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
ALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ALLY ACCORDING TO SAE? meio’ FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


Wome in the Tee, * neers in — 





y: 

READY RELIEE is invaluable. It can be used with 
positive assurance of doing good in all cases where 
pain or Bocmtore is sapere orif seized with In- 
tluenza, Di a, Sore Thr oat, Bad Cou, » Hoarse- 
ness, Biles Gols. Inflammation of the’ Bowels, 
Stomach, Lungs, Liver, Buiners, oF ¥ or ve Groen, Quin- 
a Fever an Ague; or wi Headac! 

¢ Doloreux Toothache, Barache; 1 = with qamteso. 
Pain in the Back, or Rheumatism ; or with Diarrhea 
Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery; or with Barna, Scalds, 
or Bruises; or _— Bowe ramps or §) The 
application of Y’s DY R LIEF will 
one you of the te panes of these complaints in a few 

ours. 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a few 
moments cure CRAM SPASMS, SOUR Weare 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADACHE, DIARR 
DYSENTERY, CO LIC, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERNAL P wong 

Travelers should alway: a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Reliefs with € them. FS! drops in 
water will prevent sickness or dk. of 
water. Itis betterthan Frenc. randy ¢ or as 
@ stimulant. 

Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweets 
purge, regulate, p urify, cleanse, and str 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 
Headacke, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigest! 
persis, Siioaanett. Bilious Fever, Inflamm: e 
owels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Interpal 
Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, P 
Vegstable, containing no mercury, minerals, or del |. 
us 
Ta OD Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 

ae pation, Inward ‘Piles, Fullness of of te Blood - 

he Head, Acidity of the Stomach 
Disgust of Food, Fall Welent in. 
sour Eruct ations, 8 

bh, Swimming of the He 

Breathing, Fiuttering at ime 




























from all the 

Cents per Box. TS. 
Read “FALSE AND TR 

fend one letter-stamp to RADWA 

Warren &t., New York. Information 

wild be sent you. 





THE INDEPENDENT... 


[October 30, 1873, 














NO. 1! BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


"Phe @ORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 


ture. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE PATENTED PRO- 
CESS OF ELECTRO-PLATING 


Spoons and Forks, 


by wh which the parts most exposed to wear receive an 
xtra coating of silver, three times the us usual thick- 
ness. This feat 
ical than those of any other manufacture. 





< ‘and Forks always w 
vints, while the plate is yet goo 
1e article. All Spoons and 


~opehilite. The great advantage will be readily seen, 
ChiPubLibr sonov: or year. thro : 


City 


Hall 


{847—ROGERS BROTHERS.—XIl. 


are plated by this process J addition to the regular 
plate. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


Fall and Winter 
Dress Coods, Etc. 


Silks, 


orks . mped 





Velvets, 


Laces, 


Embroideries, 
India Camel's Hair Shawls. 
Fall and Winter 


CARMENTS. 


Misses’ Worsted and Poplin 
Suits and Sacques, 
Ladies’ Cashmere and Silk Morning Dresees. 


Silk and ‘Satin Quilted Skirts. 
FURS 


Fur Trimmings. 
Mourning Dress Goods. 
Gentlemen’s and Youths’ 

FURNISHING GOODS. 
Hosiery and Underwear. 


Cloths, 
Cassi 


Mi “anid Coatings. 


Q loves and 


“White Goods. 


Blankets and Fianneis. 


; | Corner Broadway and {9th St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE “REMINGTON” 
NEWLY IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINE 

















; Commend ‘themselves fo. all. 
ay BONE SS sensible parents, as with 
TIPPE D Hien, mate camel 8 moe 

: = we ree times longer 
SHO; eH than witbout. 





Corham M’fg Co., 
SILV ERSMITHsS. 
SALESROOM, 


the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 








DEGRAAF | & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and. 132. Hester street, New York, . 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTLYTE 10 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR » DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, . 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesail Prices. 


Ministers and Churchmembers Consult 
Your Comfort. 


The American Spiral Spring Butts 
Swing doors athe way, 

allowing continual fassing,, 
a, End close them furomptly, 


unthout notse. 


Invaluable in — weather,and in Summer can be used 
as ordinary hing 


ann No 0 disturbance to the congregation from open or noisy 
weused on Plymouth Church and leading 

















al 





any power. 


Spring inside adjusted to 


Single Action Butt, 
swings door one way 
































hnildai 





gs eve: 
rat Pourle Ne pctine “Baits as pee 
e door either w 
t Prices again greatly r reduced, Oct. 1, 1873. close! it without noise ad ta: 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers, or the 


AMERICAN SPIRAL | SEBENG BUTT CO., 

7 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

The Greatest Strike I ae oes the sick are striking against 

metallic medicines and powerful vegetable poisons. Everywhere they are 

strong in the belief that a Constitutional Invigorant (a preparation uniting the 

properties of a tonic, a gentle purgative, a blood depurent, a sedative, and gen- 

_ eral regulator) is absolutely necessary in all diseases. Everywhere they are 
TET ZR R coming to the conclusion that 


Tarrant’s ‘Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


73 P iebenae sucha preparation. Within i the past year thousands of emi 
have adopted it as a h pees owt ~ ey neay, ye ng all the drugs they ad 
previously ins a admini: heir dren. In general bates 
nervousness, er comp! tainty seadbipetion Todnention. a ani 
fevers it is, indeed, a@marvelous medicine. Sold by all druggists. 


ASK YOUR, SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

=American Institute Fairin 1872 
- Adapted 'to all first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 
chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole A gents 


Box 2618. 330 BROADWAY, Sot YORK. 


BUILDING PAPER! 


Deafening; Carpet. Litling, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Samples 
and ercanes; oes B. Ls & Co., 56 -: +7) Park Place, N. Y., or Rock River Parer Co,, Chicago. 


LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. | vu" aux GORHAWS 


Silver Linen Marker 


LEAKY TIN ROOFS. = | Fsgeeayis Ba) sissucut cee 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. | Sees 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


Plated. Putup and ce 
all eomplete sie 
epaid by mail 1.50 
Old, Decayed, and Leaky Roofs of all kinds can be 
repaired ana rendered serviceable for many years 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, 


rice just pre 
orham, 
Tegel and ail use. Can be easily Sgpliet witha 
Trpvrel ang will ye stop all leaks on roofs. 
Stake 





Double Action Butt, 
swings door both ways. 
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A Fe 




















8 @ CO’ 
ffi 
ec Of 


Hi 4 


m, 


It form 
Printi 
or sui) 


arranted 


POOETTSLe. 


143 Washin n St., 
igto €: 
2% and 50-pound kegs, 8 cents per 


asmsrs ROOF COATING, 


ink 








paret seed. » lied with a brush a 
Perms rete covering, which will fill 
ae aie me 2% cents per gallon; 40 to 45- 
g a 
id for Descripti » Pr aE eet etc. 
iaperal and LA , ae STOCK OF Trre. PRESSES: 
sad Be ee Pattern Letters, and Printing Office Para- 


hhernalia at NS sn apt WELLS & Co. mst fa 
Faiton and Duteh sts., N.Y. N.B.—Inks and Bronzes. 


20,000 LADIES’ 


H. W. JOHNS, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, ¥. Yo 








Patentee and Solé 
‘Ashéstos- Asbestos Boiler Felt. and Sudesie s Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
t ; outon Consignment at about one-half the usual Retail 
ESTA Poin haa 858. Will be sent b 8, C. O. D. Send a si 
i beet a full descriptive ist, with f prices, GEO. E. SMITH, 
Broadway, N.Y. P.-O. Box 4696. 








F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


poe er a BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 





cs and improve allothers of | Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments. ... sunered “ope 
when tts seviog tbe "ras g the 2d. Optical Instruments........ 1107 
= eens spooaey eral Fam tse * if 5 ge teeveceeeeees 3 a 
se ves 5 L coventucemroaacks 
invaluable. Grocers, Pur. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 






























HUEY crag COLD. beats and 
the est MEETING SASHES, i908 
"312 BROADWAY, "sah 






























